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INTRODUCTION 


“A city is something more than a mass of buildings, housing, 
a crowd of human beings. We have defined it as an associa- 
tion of human beings who have a feeling that they constitute 
a community, and who have succeeded in translating this 
feeling into the terms of a practical corporate life. To call 
Megalopolis a city in this sense would be to beg the fateful 
question that has been raised by its advent. The question is 
whether the physical megalopolis can ever be made into a 
city in the social sense. During the last two centuries there 
has been a race between the proliferation of Megalopolis 
and the humanization of the conditions of life in it; and, so 
far, we do not know whether, in this grim race, it is brute 
matter or humanizing form that is going to come out the 
winner.” 

Arnold Toynbee in Cities of Destiny, 1967 


The central issue that we address in this book is the increasing 
concentration of the Canadian population in a few large cities. This 
is a continuing process with far-reaching consequences for Canada’s 
future. On the one hand, increasing urbanization has been asso- 
ciated with rising personal incomes, a full range of employment 
opportunities, a high intensity of social interaction, the provision of 
specialized services and the unfolding of a vibrant cultural life. On 
the other, urban expansion has appeared to exacerbate a whole 
array of social costs and environmental stresses—despoliation of the 
natural ecology, the envelopment of agricultural land, crowding, 
congestion, community instability, personal anomie and alienation. 
One interpretation suggests the bigger the city the better; the other, 
the bigger the worse. Further complicating the situation are the 
deep-rooted disparities in income and opportunity across Canada — 
disparities that are correlated with the national pattern of urban 
development. 

This book is an overview aspiring to deal with salient urban issues, 
research insights and policy initiatives. First, there is an attempt to 
describe and analyse the forces that have shaped Canada’s urban sys- 
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tem on a national and regional basis, triggering it’s growth, creating its 
distinctive patterns across the land,distributing its benefits and gener- 
ating its stresses. Next, within the broad national context, various as- 
pects of the local urban environment are studied, including the con- 
flicting use of lands along the urban fringes, the diverse problems 
faced by inner city neighbourhoods, and the prospects for Canada’s 
resource communities. To illustrate these issues, case studies of eight 
Canadian cities of distinctly different regional circumstances are used 
throughout. Finally, a synthesis of the direction in which we believe 
urban Canada should head is provided; “the imagined urban future” 
is set out together with policy alternatives. The approach then is to 
move from an identification of conditions, problems and trends to a 
definition of objectives, thence to a discussion of policy options. 

An important secondary purpose of the book is to clarify, inter- 
pret and “translate” to the non-specialist the policy implications of 
the growing volume of urban research, initiated and/or sponsored 
by the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs. 

A series of different styles and modes of presentation are em- 
ployed in the book. Statistics are marshalled, scenarios drawn, 
subjective impressions offered, models described, figures projected 
and literary interpretations presented. Problems are identified and 
the need for action urged from a variety of perspectives — from that 
of the farmer on the urban fringe, the housewife in the suburbs, the 
resident in one of our resource towns, the child living in a big-city 
apartment, or the fisherman in a remote coastal village. 

This diversity in presentation was prompted by several considera- 
tions. First, the study of urban Canada — the richness of experience, 
the complexity of forces, the depth of its problems and the intricacy 
of its fabric—could not be fully grasped if the manner of analysis 
and presentation were unidimensional. A second consideration was 
to reach a wide audience of people interested in urban affairs: politi- 
cal leaders, administrators, community and professional groups, 
teachers and students, and the interested general public, some of 
whom are impressed by statistical evidence, others of whom prefer 
more subjective material. 

A brief resumé of each chapter now follows. The intent is not so 
much to summarize the content as it is to outline the key questions 
posed, point out the critical issues addressed and then hint at the 
findings obtained and the conclusions reached. 


1. Urban Canada: Demographic Perspectives 


Urbanization in Canada is considered in Chapter 1 — the historical 
patterns, the components of population growth, the root causes and 
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the problems engendered. With regard to the natural increase and 
migratory movement of Canada’s population, answers are sought to 
the questions: Who? How many? From where? To where? and, 
Why? 

The population size, the age composition, the ethnic mix and the 
occupational structure of present-day towns and cities cannot be 
understood apart from regional and national demographic trends 
throughout Canada’s history. 

For example, the post-war “baby boom” swelled the ranks of the 
city and, for a time, increased the youthful dependent population. 
At the same time, progressively declining mortality rates have 
prompted a long-term ageing of city population. Meanwhile, peri- 
odic waves of heavy immigration, more and more from non-tradi- 
tional sources, have created an ethnic mosaic in certain receiving 
Cities. 

Yet the real thrust of urbanization has derived in large measure 
from internal migration within Canada. Native Canadians and their 
immigrant counterparts have exhibited little inclination to remain 
permanently settled in one location. The seemingly inexorable 
growth of cities, especially the more populous and prosperous ones, 
has been fuelled by migration — from farmstead to urban neighbour- 
hood, from sleepy town to bustling city, from Maritime outport to 
Ontario metropolis. Migrants have converged on the metropolis 
from rural areas, from smaller urban places, from other metropoli- 
tan areas, from out-of-province and from overseas (immigrants have 
demonstrated a proclivity for seeking the largest urban centres). 
They have come for many and diverse reasons: some driven by a 
lack of opportunity in the home area; others attracted by money and 
jobs at the destination; and still others to avail themselves of the 
diverse cultural pursuits that the metropolis can offer. They repre- 
sent critical resources for the social and economic advancement of 
the city: youth, vigour, high education, professional and managerial 
status. But the migrants have heightened many problems in mush- 
rooming metropolitan centres, by intensifying the demands for land, 
housing, transit and community services. 


2. Prospects For The Future 

Expanding upon the historical and contemporary perspective on 
Canada’s urban population provided by Chapter 1, Chapter 2 specu- 
lates on the consequences of urban population growth anticipated in 
the future. 

In the Canada of 2001 —how many people will there be? Where 
will they live? What will be the size of the labour force? Into how 
many households will the population be grouped? What proportion 
of the people will be of school age? of retirement age? Such ques- 
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tions form the focus of the second chapter, and answers are of 
immense importance to decision-makers. The change and the rate of 
change in the size, age composition and geographic distribution of 
the Canadian population can deepen regional disparities, aggravate 
unemployment, escalate the demand for housing, cause crowding in 
schools, tax the resources of health care units, and place strain on 
social security programs. 

On the basis of expected rates of fertility, mortality and migration, 
the likely limits within which Canada’s future population growth will 
occur are projected at national, provincial and metropolitan scales. 
The results point to urban growth of perhaps startling magnitude 
which must give Canadians cause to ponder the type of urban envi- 
ronment in which they wish to live. What are some of the issues? 


Urban Size: — How should the benefits of innovation 
——_—— specialization and consumer choice be 
balanced against the costs of density and 


congestion? 
Urban Services: — Can a network of interconnected centres 
ar Lak allow for a range of specialized services 
while affording less stressful living condi- 
tions? 
Urban Fabric and — Can neighbourhood government and 
Institutions: functionally-mixed areas create com- 


munity cohesiveness? 


Energy: — What settlement patterns, building types 
ets and technologies best conserve energy? 


Land: — How are the conflicting demands for land 
ii as building sites, an investment, an agri- 
cultural input, a recreational resource, 
and a natural habitat to be reconciled 

and regulated? 


Regional Development: — Given limited funds, what balance do de- 
velopment programs strike between areas 
that exhibit growth potential or places 
that have chronically lagged behind? 
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3. Growth Forces: National Pattern, Regional Diversity and the Urban 
System 


The Canadian urban pattern is not something which has been im- 
posed at random on the map-—despite what first appearance may 
lead one to suspect. As documented in Chapter 3, the pattern re- 
flects in a very real way the historical forces that have shaped our 
destiny. The evolution of the Canadian economy through a succes- 
sion of staples—fish, furs, forests and farms—provided the pre-condi 
tions for the transformation to a highly industrialized and urbanized 
nation. Equally important, however, were the institutional relation- 
ships resulting from the exploitation of staples. The sequence of 
staples development has been, it is suggested, largely manipulated 
through the control of capital and technology, to suit the major 
institutions — first the railways and land companies, and later the Bay 
Street financiers and multi-national corporations. The national poli- 
cies of the federal government -— high protective tariffs, the construc- 
tion of railways linking East and West—profoundly affected the 
urban geography of the nation. Such national policies tended to 
sacrifice the interests of the hinterland to those of the economic 
heartland. Industrial advancement in Canada continues to be based 
on harmonious interaction between government and_ business, re- 
flecting ties to powerful neighbours and partners. Today, however, 
the frontier of settlement is no longer one producing agricultural 
staples for Europe, but, rather a coterie of capital-intensive resource 
industries, producing raw materials mainly for the United States. 

Among regions, economic disparities in income, employment and 
industrial structure are severe, complex in origin and naggingly per- 
sistent as Chapter 3 points out. Attention is drawn to the fundamental 
differences in economic structure between Canada’s heartland and 
hinterland, as illustrated by patterns of commodity flows. Perhaps 
most startling, however, is the revelation that disparities in family in- 
come levels are more pronounced among cities of different size than 
among different regions. Hence, the extent of urbanization and the 
completeness of the regional urban system strongly influence the eco- 
nomic well-being of a region. 

Anether way of analysing Canada’s urban and economic expan- 
sion is through the eyes of a systems theorist. From the systems 
perspective, the urban places of a region are viewed as tightly inter- 
connected with one another by flows of managers and labourers, 
money and goods, ideas and information. This outlook suggests that 


the economic destinies of cities in a regional system are bound up’ \ |“ 


with each other such that any significant change in economic activ- 
ity, employment structure, population composition or income levels 
in one city will affect other cities in the system. Evidence on linkages 
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among Canada’s cities points to an identifiable Canadian urban 
system and illustrates some of its chief characteristics— its hierarchi- 
cal nature, its independence and openness, its space-filling nature 
and its historical stability. 

What is the range of variation in functions performed by Cana- 
dian cities? Are the economies of certain cities highly specialized 
while others are diversified? Does the type of work done in Cana- 
dian cities vary according to size and location? In pursuing answers 
to these questions the structure of economic activity emerges in 
Canada’s urban system as one of stark contrasts between manufac- 
turing specialization in the Windsor-Quebec City axis and orienta- 
tion to transportation and distribution activities in the hinterlands; 
between capital-intensive industry in southern Ontario and labour- 
intensive production in southern Quebec; between agricultural ser- 
vice activity and resource-oriented manufacturing in Canada’s hin- 
terland. 

Some questions are raised repeatedly by observers of the urban 
scene. How do cities grow? How do systems of cities evolve? Why do 
some cities grow while others decline? Does the spatial concentration 
of growth increase as control emanates from large corporations lo- 
cated in metropolitan areas? And most importantly, what are the 
policy, implications and alternatives for influencing established pat- 
terns of urban size, structure, growth and prosperity? 

Although the development of each city may follow a unique path- 
way, certain growth forces have-affected all} Specialization-of labour, 
rising industrial productivity, escalating technological change, almost 
instantaneous communications, the ascendancy of white collar occu- 
pations, and an increasing concentration of corporate power have 
formed the context within which urban growth has occurred. A 
potentially rich hinterland, initial advantage, economies of agglom- 
eration, dynamic leadership from the enterpreneurial elite, and fa- 
vourable investment.decisions by “outside” corporations or govern- 
ment agencies have permitted certain cities to leap ahead. 

As shown in Chapter 3, these growth forces affect Canada’s urban 
system in a complex and cumulative manner. Hence, policies that do 
not pay heed to the nature of the urban growth process by operating 
at other than the level of the urban system will likely result in failure. 
And such has been the case. The history of public intervention into 
Canada’s urban system has been marked by the best of intentions but 
plagued by inauspicious results. 


4. Alternative Urban Patterns: Some Regional Possibilities 


It has been suggested that the socio-economic circumstance of cities, 
the interlinkage of places in the regional and national network, and 
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the broad patterns of urban settlement are strongly influenced by 
federal government policy: industrial incentives, transportation, 
housing, land and immigration. Nevertheless, in a country of stark 
regional contrasts such as Canada, dotted by places which are 
experiencing both the shocks of rapid growth as well as the trauma 
of stagnation, objectives and strategies that flow up from the regions 
have a legitimate role in provincial and national policy-making. It is 
in this spirit then that we turn in the fourth Chapter to the examina- 
tion of three regional cases which represent different growth-related 
difficulties and different planned responses: one in the Vancouver 
district, one in Saint John, New Brunswick, and one in the Peace 
River region. 

The Vancouver study describes the efforts to deconcentrate and 
restructure the runaway growth of a dynamic metropolis. A key 
feature of the growth management strategy is the nurturing of re- 
gional town centres which would serve to siphon off employment 
from the downtown to the outlying regions, thus effecting a more 
balanced employment pattern in suburban communities that other- 
wise would have remained predominantly dormitory in function. 
Intimately related is the concern for realigning the transportation 
system away from its overwhelming focus on downtown Vancouver 
toward the linking of outlying communities across the region. But 
planning strategies alone are not sufficient. Their implementation 
relies on broad co-ordination at the regional level and supportive 
action from other jurisdictions. The need for concerted action at all 
levels of government to attain fundamental metropolitan restructur- 
ing in the pursuit of enhanced livability is vividly demonstrated by 
the Vancouver case, and is applicable to all of Canada’s major 
metropolitan areas. 

The Saint John case illustrates the process of stimulating the 
change, renewal and sometimes orderly growth of slowly developing 
or stagnating places. The three-pronged development approach 
which seeks to create a regional growth centre stresses: (1) the 
improvement of the port; (2) the fostering of a metal working indus- 
trial complex; and (3) the renewal of the inner city infrastructure. 
The most significant aspect of the Saint John experience is the 
demonstration that co-ordinated public and private sector action can 
begin to surmount deep-seated problems. Also of importance is the 
way in which the Saint John strategy, with its principal manufactur- 
ing role, intermeshes with the broader development concepts for the 
Atlantic urban system. 

To plan the resource frontiers of Canada, as exemplified by the 
Peace River case, is to seek ways to break the established mould of 
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hinterland exploitation and to replace it with regional mechanisms 
for planning resource development and desirable social change. 
Unexploited resource development, shortages of investment capital, 
distance from the country’s economically advanced areas and a 
paucity of community services are problems that plague the Peace 
River district. It is however, an area of outstanding natural and 
human resource potential. But the region will not throw off its 
shackles if development merely consists of tapping the storehouse of 
resources. Rather, as evidenced by the Peace River experience, the 
planning process must involve the rise of local institutions capable of 
giving sustained leadership on social, economic and ecological issues. 


5. Urban Environment: The Quality Dynamic 


An understanding of the forces fuelling demographic change and 
economic advance is essential for enlightened urban policy-making, 
but due accord must also be given to the other side of the equation: 
the environments of Canada’s human settlements, the quality of 
those environments, and the quality of life that those environments 
accommodate. Urban environments are composed not only of air, 
water and soil, but also are seen to consist of a series of interacting 
elements, including life-support systems, landscape features, man- 
made: structures, peoples’ lifestyles and the various cultural institu- 
tions that are expressions of human values. 

Three approaches to interpreting Canada’s urban environment are 
offered in Chapter 5. The first-is a broad integrated view, a gestalt, 
which pinpoints the salient elements of our urban regions -— the fac- 
tors that make an urban environment enjoyable or that harm it. What 
emerges is an image of places different from one another, shaped by 
distinctive geography and history, providing opportunities for differ- 
ent varieties of the “good life,” but facing critical problems which 
must be overcome if their promise of a good life is to be fulfilled. In 
Vancouver, a scarcity of land is leading to inescapable choices be- 
tween growing food or housing families. The attainment of an ecolog- 
ical balance between agricultural and recreational activity is the issue 
in Penticton. For Edmonton, the choice between metropolitan con- 
centration and dispersal into new communities is an urgent reality. 
The alienated and depressed position of native peoples poses a di- 
lemma in Regina. To achieve its potential as a diversified centre, air 
pollution must be overcome in Sudbury. The curbing of environmen- 
tal degradation has to be the watchword in Hamilton. Though not 
without environmental problems, historical and cultural assets are the 
special “genus” of Quebec City. The development of service functions 
in a manner that complements the other Maritime regional centres is 
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the task confronting Saint John. For all, the message is that govern- 
ment policy at municipal, provincial, and national levels should rein- 
force unique strengths while alleviating critical environmental diffi- 
culties. 

A second view of Canada’s urban environments presents a quanti- 
tative picture of metropolitan areas by means of comparing urban 
indicators—a new descriptive and evaluative tool that shows some 
promise. Most interesting were the findings that medium-sized cities 
exhibited strength on social development criteria while the larger 
places scored highly on economic measures. 

The third view of urban environments draws attention _to a char-. 
acteristically Canadian feature of urbanization: the string of approx- 
imately 600 resource communities that stretch across the nation in 
the mid-Canada zone of resource exploitation. These towns are 
usually generated by metropolitan interests, both corporate and gov- 
ernmental; but as settlements, they represent the predicament of 
developing areas in Canada: social isolation and economic instabil- 
ity. Some of the difficulties inventoried for such places are limited 
vocational opportunities, rapid labour turnover, a lack of cultural 
facilities and an in-grown social sphere. Where do we go from here? 
Possibly the interlinkage of small communities in a regional network 
offers some hope for improving resource town environments. 


6. The Urban Surroundings 


The interaction of “town” and “country,” the problems that interac- 
tion creates and the options available forimprovement are the sub- 
jects for Chapter 6. The most critical 85,000 square miles in Canada 
is the land that surrounds urban places with 10,000 or more popula- 
tion. For this is the land that will bear the brunt of urbanization in 
the next quarter century and will serve many of the vital needs of 
Canadians: space for constructing communities, land for producing 
food, area for recreational pursuits, and access to ecological re- 
sources, from rare plant and wind shelter forests to major ground 
water storage areas. The urban surroundings are a natural resource 
and as a consequence an area where fundamental choices are 
evaded only at our peril. 

Urban fringe lands are the subject not only of conflicts between 
resource use, but also of conflicts between people. Many groups of 
people are beginning to call these surroundings their home, 
including the advancing tide of urban dwellers, the clusters of ex- 
urbanites, weekend cottagers and hobby farmers, as well as the 
permanent tillers of the soil and other rural people who are engaged 
full-time in primary activity. The mixed occupation of the urban 
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surroundings engenders contrasting and sometimes conflicting 
perspectives. The choices, the allocations, the trade-offs in resource 
use are inextricably bound up with patterns of thought and. living. 
This human aspect poses.the greatest opportunities as well as dilem- 
mas to decision-makers. 

The unfolding of land use and human settlement patterns on the 
urban fringe is inescapably an area of public policy and public 
concern. The Canadian quality of living in upcoming decades will be 
strongly affected by the way in which we manage the use of the 
urban fringe, both individually and collectively. Hence, policy-mak- 
ers must consider difficult questions: Which areas are least costly to 
service for future urban development? In what areas must natural 
eco-systems be protected to ensure full functioning in the future? By 
what mechanism can prime arable lands be retained for food-produc- 
ing? What institutions will ensure that farmers, ex-urbanites and cot- 
tagers better understand one another? 


7. The Urban Human Condition 


In Chapter 7, the urban human condition is viewed from four differ- 
ent vantage points. The first is based on perception: what images do 
we have of our Canadian cities? The second view is philosophical: 
what aspirations do we have for our Canadian cities? The third is 
literary: what aspects of urban life are reflected in creative litera- 
ture? And the fourth is the perspective of policy research: what can 
we find out about urban conditions by the methods of scholarly 
investigation? 

What kind of cities do Canadians prefer? The images, as reflected 
by the responses of high school students to a questionnaire, show 
that some consensus prevails. There are.cities with highly favourable 
images: large and medium-sized metropolitan centres in Western 
Canada. And places with extremely negative images: centres of ex- 
tractive and heavy industry in Ontario and Quebec. Perceptions of 
the “good city” also depend on where Canadians are looking from. 
Marked tendencies exist for (1) people to prefer their home city, (2) 
people from small towns to view small towns favourably, (3) franco- 
phones to prefer cities in Quebec province, (4) people from outlying 
regions to express their alienation from central Canada, and so on. 
These reported preferences provide one set of clues as to how one 
group of Canadians react to the urban environment. 

Philosophically, it is suggested, the city may be regarded as a 
lifestyle, a “design for living,” shaped by its institutions of work, 
leisure, education and family life. The pursuit of private interests or 
the attainment of shared social purposes is a major moral dilemma 
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to be resolved in the “good city.” The fundamental features of urban 
settlements — size, internal physical structuring, institutional traits, 
neighbourhood form —are each expressions of the balance that has 
been struck between the needs for individual freedom and the re- 
quirements of the larger community of societal interests. 

The city in literature explores the continuum between values and 
attitudes, lifestyles and institutions, and bricks and mortar -— the 
physical city. There is a tendency for the creative imagination to 
view the city in terms of its contradictions, its often precariously 
poised potential for good and evil. “Paradise lost” and “paradise 
regained” are recurring themes in Canada’s urban literature. 

Direct scholarly examination of conditions in Canadian cities, par- 
ticularly the inner city, reveals the polarity of decline and renewal, 
of human despair and hope. Current investigation of residential 
areas in the inner city suggests that there are four basic types: 
neighbourhoods experiencing decline, stability, revitalization or mas- 
sive redevelopment. Each represents a different set of problems, 
potentials and peoples’ needs. In areas of decline, emphasis is given 
to the interlocking nature of physical and social problems related to 
poverty. In stable areas, attention is drawn to the continued exist- 
ence of long established residential communities which, though not 
by any means affluent, have within themselves the personal and 
social resources for survival as attractive communities. Revitalizing 
areas are shown to be the “benefactors” of a family mobility cycle 
which will continue for some time to place such areas under pressure 
from new groups of people with different incomes and outlooks than 
the earlier blue collar inhabitants. And in those parts of the city 
where large-scale redevelopment is the rule, attention is drawn to the 
plight of children in a high-rise-setting, as a symptom of the inhu- 
man environments that have proliferated since the mid-fifties. 

In sum, viewing the urban human condition from different 
perspectives reveals different facets of the urban experience, and 
thus contributes to the formulation of suitable policy alternatives. 


8. Forms of Urban Settlement: Towards the Open City 


Canadians must have a clear idea of the kind of city they should have, 
if they are to discover the right means for significantly improving their 
urban environment. Building upon previous discussions, we seek to 
answer certain fundamental questions in Chapter 8: What are the al- 
ternative forms and structures of urban settlement available? What 
are the forces shaping urban settlement form? What are the basic 
needs, as expressed through a range of lifestyles, which must be em- 
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braced in the concept of the “open” city? And finally, in terms of 
becoming an “open” city, what are the possibilities and limitations 
ingrained in the varying conditions of Canadian metropolitan and city 
regions? 

The notions of urban form and structure can be associated with 
certain extremes—either toward dispersion or concentration in form 
or towards integration of urban structure on a total regional basis or 
integration only within the parts or sectors of urban regions. These 
dimensions determine the basic character of an urban place, for ex- 
ample, whether it is a low-density spread-out city with a weak core 
and scattered parts, or a compact highly centralized city with a single 
overpowering core. Between these extremes exists a full range of alter- 
natives, each implying a different set of living conditions. For exam- 
ple, the concentration of business activity in a heavily built-up core 
area may imply a chronically congested transit system, yet the emerg- 
ence of a network of “multi-towns,’ composed of functionally inte- 
grated but selectively specialized communities, may facilitate greater 
access through the use of a variety of transportation modes. 

The form and structure of a city can be moulded by a multiplicity 
of forces or-“policy” variables, Some Of the most critical variables are; 
(1) the distribution of employment and services; (2) housing density 
and distribution; (3) the transportation system; and (4) the distribu- 
tion of open space and leisure amenities. Changes in these variables 
can have far-reaching repercussions for the whole urban system, due 
to the high leverage they offer, so they are of great interest to planners 
and policy-makers. Yet to deploy these forces effectively requires both 
an understanding of how they shape settlement form and of what 
form of settlement is most desirable—issues that are addressed in 
Chapter 8. 

To think constructively about desired future forms of settlement, 
and to work through and at the same time transcend existing circum- 
stances, require an appeal to fundamentals. Basic human needs which 
underlie observed lifestyles must be defined. Towards this end, one 
approach suggests that all living systems, be they individual persons, 
social groups, or the city as a whole, can only “exist” and “live” in a 
satisfying manner if certain basic requirements are met. In the most 
general terms, the basic needs for a city system may be identified as 
follows: resources, the intake, use and discharge of the materials goods 
and energy to sustain life; protection of persons, physical things and 
institutions against both premeditated and accidental harm; communi- 
cation of information, about rights and obligations as well as all man- 
nerof public events and issues essential to the functioning of the sys- 
tem; integration, of information by individuals and groups so as to 
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produce a high level of voluntariness and spontaneity in interpersonal 
and intergroup relationships and towards the polity as a whole;_cul- 
ture, the shared values that enable the system to cope with a wide 
range of situations; and flexibility, the ability of the system to adapt 
values and practices to changing conditions. 

Knowledge of the implications of such needs, together with an un- 
derstanding of the repercussions of the policy variables, provide us 
with a basis for suggesting some of the attributes that an optimum 
form of Canadian city would exhibit. We have chosen to call this opti- 
mum form the open city—“‘open” in the way it relates to the country- 
side, in its rich array of opportunities, in its information and transpor- 
tation channels, in its citizens’ access to government, in its cultural 
and administrative flexibility, and in its hospitality to differences in 
lifestyles, ethnic background, social status and design. 

While the open city is portrayed only in broad terms, it is a concept 
with implications here and now for Canada’s cities. Certain features 
of Canadian centres are not consistent with the open city (the lack of 
employment diversity in Regina, Sudbury’s uncertain conquest of air 
pollution), but the seeds of the good life as prescribed by the concept 
are also apparent in certain places (Vancouver’s high recreation po- 
tential, Hamilton’s neighbourhood movement). Attaining the open 
city in Canada, then becomes a matter of devising planning strategies 
that suppress the negative and enhance the positive elements of each 
city. Towards the fulfilment of this goal, a series of policy suggestions 
are outlined in the final chapter. 


9. Some Conclusions and Policy Notes 


What type of urban Canada do Canadians want and by what means 
can it be attained are the questions we address in the concluding 
chapter. In brief, the answers are not clear-cut nor are the means for 
achieving a collective response readily evident. In the earlier chap- 
ters, urban Canada is viewed from a diversity of perspectives. Cana- 
dian cities are depicted as dynamic centres of growth, as the object 
of a full array of economic forces, as parts of highly interconnected 
urban regions, as the focus of decision-making power, as providers 
of services, as exploiters of surrounding land, as sources of environ- 
mental degradation and, of course, as places for people. 

Nevertheless, if the analysis is to prove beneficial, it must be di- 
rected towards action rather than becoming an end in itself. Thus, for 
purposes of policy development, our diagnosis of forces and condi- 
tions, and our perception of the values and lifestyles of Canadians are 
integrated into a model of Canada’s imagined urban future. Critical 
elements of the urban future include: 


National Urban Pattern 


Urban Environment: 
Settlement Form 


Social Justice 


Diversity 


Housing 


Land 


Inner City 
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Strenuous efforts by communities to 
pull the reins on runaway growth, to 
avoid the exhorbitant costs in housing, 
land, services and infrastructure asso- 
ciated with excessive expansion. 
Development encouraged in small and 
medium-sized cities. 

Isolation alleviated, choice facilitated 
through creating clusters of interacting 
communities, which are diversified 
and stable. 


Inter-regional gaps in living standards 
and opportunities narrowed. 


Emphasis on community identity, in- 
ternal mobility, communication, en- 
ergy conservation, openness to the 
countryside, flexibility in design. 


A striving for social justice in the dis- 
tribution of environmental goods and 
the control of environmental pollu- 
tants. 

Maintenance of diversity in land- 
scapes, lifestyles and outlook of differ- 
ent urban places across Canada. 


Direct provision by governments of so- 
cial housing which blends with com- 
munity character. 


Development impacts on urban fringe 
lands mitigated, productive farmland 
and recreational landscapes preserved. 


Stable neighbourhoods protected; de- 
cline slowed in problem areas. 


This view of the urban future embodies some distinct values; 
opportunities for individual fulfilment through participation in com- 
munity decision-making and the breadth of choice available in inte- 
grated urban networks; the expression of social justice in the distri- 
bution of housing, services and facilities between areas and groups; 
the emphasis on conservation in the older inner city undergoing 
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renewal; the stress on diversity in the economic base of the regional 
urban system. While this viewpoint does not appear unreasonable, it 
may become increasingly elusive. Policy proposals may be for 
naught unless government structure and process are adapted to the 
nature of Canada’s urban life. Urban places are interdependent, 
urban problems many-sided, and urban initiatives multi-sectoral; 
but in our federal state, political authority is fragmented, delivery 
mechanisms are uni-sectoral, and co-ordinated action fraught with 
difficulty. : 

In conclusion, therefore, we stress the urgent necessity of seeking a 
new style of government particularly at the “upper” levels, if urban 
Canada is to progress. The complexity of urban problems, the pit- 
falls of administration at a distance, the expanded capabilities of 
enlarged municipal jurisdictions, and the requirements for commun- 
ity participation are factors which we must build into the redesign of 
government processes. We argue for a basic shift in emphasis. We 
must concentrate more on building consensus about what should be 
done, on finding ways to mobilize and allocate talent and informa- 
tion and money for agreed purposes — and then allow a large degree 
of initiative and freedom of action to each sphere of responsibility. 
The freeing of creative community endeavour from stifling bureau- 
cratic supervision in a multi-level administration and the releasing of 
provincial and federal governments to focus on issues that reverber- 
ate through the entire urban system (e.g. underlying financial alloca- 
tions and socio-economic strategies) are some of the benefits fore- 
seen. 


CHAPTER 1 


Urban Canada: Demographic 
Perspectives 


The World Context of Canada’s Urban Growth 


Only recently has the growth of human population been viewed as 
startling and continuous. After the agricultural revolution of the 
fourth and fifth millennia B.C., civilizations grew, flourished and 
disintegrated; periods of good and bad weather occurred; pestilence, 
famine and war took their toll. Of course, there has been no accu- 
rate record of human population sizes until modern times, and even 
today demographic statistics for many regions of the globe are unre- 
liable. Nevertheless, a generalized picture of ever accelerating popu- 
lation increase emerges. It is now commonplace to observe that the 
doubling time of the world population has been dramatically re- 
duced, falling from 200 years in 1650 to eighty years in 1850 and 
forty-five years in 1930. Today, the globe is expected to house twice 
as many inhabitants a mere thirty-five years hence.! 

The present rate of exponential population increase—over 2.0 per 
cent a year worldwide and approaching 3.0 per cent a year in the 
less developed nations—is not only unprecedented in human history; 
it promises further increases of an all but inconceivable kind. Each 
expanding generation leaves an even larger base for the next expan- 
sion. The 1.6 billion people in the less developed regions of the 
world as of 1950 are expected to swell to 3.7 billion by 1985 — more 
than doubling within the span of a single generation. If there are no . 


changes in policies and lifestyles, the peoples in the developing. ~ . 


world cannot fail to reach 5.5. billion by the year 2000.2 The pro- 
jected growth rate for developed regions is more modest, with popu- 
lation doubling in seventy years, but this is more than offset by the 
escalating growth rates in developing regions such as Latin America 
where population has an anticipated doubling time of only twenty- 
four years. World population projections for the twenty-first century 
are gargantuan. No one can give a precise estimate for the ultimate 
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number of people our planet can support. This depends, of course, 
upon the standards at which they want to eat, be housed, made 
healthy, and move about. But no one denies there is a limit: a limit 
that may be fast approached if present growth rates remain un- 
changed. 

Mankind is not uniformly distributed over the face of the earth. 
Overpopulation is usually thought of in relation not to the absolute 
size of a population but rather to its density. Besides the obvious 
burdens placed upon the resource base and the telltale strain exerted 
upon the resiliency of the environment, some researchers have sug- 
gested that the phenomenon of more people in less and less space is 
linked to the pathologies of aggression, social disorder and group dis- 
organization.’ Hence, the present difficulties and, some would say, the 
impending calamity posed by exorbitant population increases are ex- 
acerbated by the rising tide of urbanization, in both developed and 
developing nations. 

Viewed in relation to the whole of human history, the congrega- 
tion of people in urban agglomerations is relatively recent. Pre- 
agricultural man, by necessity, was dispersed over the landscape. 
Existing in nomadic tribes, with hunting and gathering as a way of 
life, man could neither congregate in large groups nor form perma- 
nent settlements. But the agricultural revolution began to change 
that. Because more food could be produced in a smaller area, primi- 
tive communities formed. Since a farmer could feed more than his 
own family, a fraction of the population could be freed from their 
direct ties to the land. The division of labour was not the only 
stimulus towards urbanization. The social institutions of a city came 
to be necessary because of certain other developments: the develop- 
ment of irrigation systems and other complex activities for support 
of agricultural pursuits on flood plains; the collection, storage and 
distribution of foods; the mediation of political disputes; and the 
defence of prime farmland. 

The first cities probably appeared along the banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers between 4000 and 3000 B.C.* Over the next 
several millennia urbanization advanced slowly. During the middle 
ages, however, the foundations for rapid growth were being set: new 
lands and new trade routes, improved agriculture and transport, the 
rise of a highly organized hand craft industry and the migration of 
“surplus” population from farm to city. But mediaeval European 
towns still remained small, never embracing more than a minor 
fraction of a region’s population.» On the eve of the industrial 
revolution, at the turn of the nineteenth century, Europe was still 
overwhelmingly agrarian with cities of 100,000 people accounting for 
an estimated 2.2 per cent of the total population.°® 
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Rapid urbanization began with the enormous increase in produc- 
tivity prompted by the harnessing of inanimate energy through use 
of machinery and fossil fuels. With the industrialization of North- 
western Europe, the transformation to an urbanized society was truly 
striking. City dwellers in nineteenth century Britain, for example, 
increased from 20 per cent of the total population in 1800 to nearly 
80 per cent by 1900. As industrialization spread, the same thing 
happened in other nations. By 1970, over 64 per cent of the people 
inhabiting the world’s developed regions lived in urban areas (see 
Table 1.1 and Figure 1.1). 

And rapid urbanization is not confined to industrialized countries. 
During the short span of twenty-five years, from 1960 to 1985, the 
proportion of the population living in cities is expected to rise from 
21.0 percent to 34.7 per cent in the less developed regions of a 
world’ s developing nations (25.9 per cent in 1970), the rate of urban 
growth is currently 4.5 per cent annually, far outstripping the present 
1.9 per cent rate for industrialized nations. (The high rates reflect in 
part the relatively smaller proportion of the population —and hence 
base for calculating percentages — that is urban.) 

The process of urbanization in developing nations has not been 
the same as that which occurred in industrialized nations. Since the 
end of World War II, impoverished rural peasants in Latin America 
have increasingly flooded urban areas. Yet employment opportuni- 
ties have not materialized there. The result has been huge shanty- 
towns known by different names in each country: favelas-in Brazil, 
tugurios in Colombia, ranchos in Venezuela and barriadas in Peru.’ 
The story has been the same on the African continent, with 
hundreds of thousands migrating annually to cities in search of a 


\. better life, and contributing to a 4.9 per cent annual t rate of urbani- 


zation — the highest in the world. are 

To further complicate accelerating worldwide urbanization, there 
is a tendency to concentration in the largest metropolitan areas. 
From 1870 until 1975, the number of cities larger than a million 
inhabitants mushroomed. from seven to 191. This represented more 
than a ten-fold increase in the share of the ever increasing world 
population that they comprised.* Within another decade, the roll call 
of million-plus cities may have been lengthened to-273, with Siber- 
ia’s Krasnoyarsk and Madagascar’s Tananarive joining Vancouver, 
Aleppo and Kabul. United Nations’ estimates also-suggest that the 
proportion of the world’s population in “big cities” of 500,000 or 
more will rise from 12.7 per cent in 1960 to 21.6 per cent in 1985. 
Even these projections fail to dramatize the full impact. For less 
developed regions of the globe, the share of the population residing 
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Figure 1.1 Past and Projected Population Totals in Major Regions of 
the World, 1950-85 
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Note: Estimates and projections are the medium variant produced by the United Nations Population Division. More 
developed regions include Europe, U.S.S.R., North America, Japan, Temperate South America, Australia and New 


Zealand. Less developed regions include South Asia, East Asia (excluding Japan), Africa, Latin America (excluding 
Temperate South America), Melanesia, Polynesia and Micronesia. 


Sources: United Nations, Data Sheet of the Population Bureau, 1971: United Nations, Compendium of Housing Statistics, 
1971 (New York: United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Statistical Office, 1974), Table 2, Population 
and Households, pp. 25-30: and United Nations’ Demographic Yearbook, 1973 (New York: United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Statistical Office, 1974), Table 1, World Population Summary, p.81. 
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in big cities has increased incredibly quickly and current annual 
growth rates of large cities in Africa, South Asia and Latin America 
(7.4 per cent, 7.3 per cent and 5.7 per cent respectively) are extraor- 
dinarily high. On average, these cities are growing at rates which will 
result in a doubling of population every ten years. 

For the first time in human history, man is becoming typically an 
urban animal. In 1960, two-thirds of the world’s three billion people 
lived directly from the land; by the end of the century, over one-half 
of an estimated seven billion will be city dwellers. 

Yet many futurists are hopeful, believing that urban areas may 
merge into a worldwide urban system — a universal city. “Ecumeno- 
polis,”-C. A. Doxiadis® elaimed, will be the inevitable future for 
human settlements during the next few generations: a universal city 
the population of which will tend to numerical stability but with 
increasingly more physical, social and intellectual development. 

Other soothsayers have argued that man’s numbers are managea- 
ble and that the urban explosion is overstated. Buckminster Fuller,!° 
for example, dramatically emphasized this point: 


—““man lives in scattered patches covering less than 5% of the 
earth’s surface”’; 

—“‘all cities of our planet cover sum-totally less than 1% of the 
earth’s surface’’; 

—“all humanity (as of 1965) could be brought indoors in the 
buildings of Greater New York City, each of us with as much 
floor room as at a cocktail party.” 


Many experts are less prone than Fuller to discount the grim 
reality posed by world demographic statistics. Meadows!! concludes 
that the depletion of nonrenewable resources may bring about the 
end of today’s civilization. Others, taking a less distant look into the 
future, highlight the prospects for those living in the warrens of the 
new multi-million-person agglomerations that now dot the develop- 
ing world. Over half of the three billion bodies that will be added to 
the human race by the year 2000 will live in the most rapidly 
expanding, Asian, African and Latin American cities. “Great” city 
conditions cited by Ward and Dubos!? for sanitation and sewerage 
are generally horrendous. To take one case, Djakarta is a vast ag- 
glomeration of rural villages; its five million residents have no sew- 
erage, no reliable drinking water, few transport links, and no policy 
whatever for the location of markets or industries. Although subject 
to a hectic pace of growth, the world’s poor cities are ill equipped to 
accommodate the relentless influx of newcomers from surrounding 
rural areas. Up to a third of the people now living in Manila, 
Caracas and Cairo are illegal squatters, living in tents, tin shacks or 
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waterless, drainless hovels. So severe is the housing shortage that 
some experts see no alternative to unpoliced, unserviced shantytowns 
as the dominant form of city life for developing regions in the near 
future.'? 

From a global perspective, Canada’s population size and growth 
rate may seem relatively modest. And Canada’s growing pains pale 
in comparison to the recent experience.of most undeveloped nations. 
But population” growth and concentration have profound effects on 
the type of Canada in which we live and which we will bequeath to 
future generations. 


Urban Growth in Canada 


“We know that in Canada changes will be required, rapid, contin- 
uous changes, in policy probably more than in technology. In 
common with many countries, we anticipate that we will have to 
build as much new urban area, as many new settlements, in the 
next 25 years as we have in our entire history.” (J. W. MacNeill 
notes for an address to the Habitat Regional Preparatory Confer- 

ence, July 1975). 

Canadians, like bees, have been hiving. Since the end of the Second 
World War, Canada’s rate of urban growth has outstripped that of 
any other western industrial nation. Three-quarters of the nation’s: 
population is concentrated on less than-l-per cent of-itstand-area.'4 
Population multiplied six-fold between Confederation and 197], yet 
during the same period, the urban population grew by a factor of 
twenty-five. At the time of Confederation, 18.3 per cent of Canada’s 
people were classified as urban. In 1971, more than three-quarters of 
Canadians were urban residents.'5 By the year 2001, some demogra- 
phers have estimated that 90-95 per cent of Canada’s population will 
be urban dwellers. The hiving of Canadians means that Canada’s 
problems are becoming primarily urban ones. National problems are- 
tending to become the problems of cities. 

The degree_of urbanization has advanced in every decade since 
Canada became a nation.!® Less than one Canadian in five was a 
resident of a town or city in 1871, but the proportion had increased 
to one in three by the turn of the century (Figure 1.2). Fuelled by 
the dramatic influx of immigrants (many of whom sought to live in 
urban places despite the avowed government policy of favouring 
farmers, miners and railway labourers), the percentage of Canadians 
living in urban areas had reached nearly 50 per cent in 1921. Then 
during the interwar period, only a modest increase in the proportion 
of population urban was recorded. Moderated by the “quota sys- 
tem” placed on immigration in the late 1920s and slowed by the 
-Great-Depression of the 1930s, the-level of urbanization had reached 
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Figure 1.2. Per Cent of Population in Urban Canada, 1871-1971 


1871 1901 


1921 


Percent urban 


= Increase in percent urban since previous date shown 


Note: For 1871 and 1901, per cent urban refers to the population of incorporated cities, towns and villages of 1,000 and over. 
For 1921, 1941, the urban population figures are based on the 1961 census definition of ‘‘urban’’ which includes: (1) all 
incorporated cities, towns and villages of 1,000 and over; (2) all unincorporated towns and villages of 1,000 and over; (3) 
unincorporated urbanized fringes of cities of 5,000 and over. The 1971 definition of urban population is not identical, but 
essentially the same. 


Sources: For 1871, 1901, 1921 and 1941: L.O. Stone, Urban Development in Canada (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1967), p.29; and for 1971: Statistics Canada, 197] Census of Canada: Urban and Rural Distributions, Bull. 1.1-9 
(Ottawa: 1973). 
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only 55.7 per cent by 1941. Coincident with the robust population 
growth following World War II, however, urbanization had reached 
76A-per cent in-1971. 

Increasing urbanization is also reflected in the transition of Cana- 
da’s-tabour~force from mainly agricultural to primarily industrial 
and service occupations. At the turn of the century, just prior to the 
major influx of homesteaders to the Canadian Prairies, four out of 
every ten gainfully employed workers in Canada were farmers. The 
actual number of agricultural workers continued to increase until the 
onset of the Great Depression as the Prairie sod was broken and 
farms began to dot the Western landscape. But the proportion of the 
Canadian labour force employed in agriculture declined constantly, 
reflecting increased mechanization,expanded farm sizes and in- 
creased productivity per worker. By 1971 fewer persons were in 
agricultural occupations than in 1901. 

The results of the urbanization of Canadians can be dramatically 
portrayed in the language of the geographer. The Canada of today 
projects two distinct cartographic faces: one of its land, another of 
its people. A conventional map of Canada makes a striking contrast 
to_an “isodemographic map,” a map which displays areas propor- 
tional to population (Map 1.1). For example, the spatial concentra- 
tion of Canada’s population enlarges the Great Lakes — St. Lawrence 
Lowlands so that this region represents more than half of Canada. 

Urbanization has not proceeded at the same pace by provinces 
across Canada. As Figure 1.3 illustrates, the provinces differ mark- 
edly both in current level of urbanization and the timing of past 
changes in urbanization. By 1971, population classified as urban 
ranged from 38.3 per cent-in Prince Edward Island to 82.4 per cent 
4in-Ontario. Although three of every four residents in Canada were 
urban dwellers, only three of the ten provinces had surpassed this 
proportion: Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. However, all 
provinces, except Prince Edward Island, are now 50 per cent urban- 
ized. 

At the time of Confederation, Ontario and Quebec had a larger 
share of inhabitants in cities and towns than was the case in British 
Columbia. During the ensuing decades, however, urbanization in the 
westernmost province leaped ahead, fuelled by the exploitation of 
forest and mineral resources, the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway (CPR) and the accompanying surge of initial settlement. By 
1901, British Columbia was the most urbanized province in the 
nation. This trend later reversed, however, as urban growth in Brit- 
ish Columbia fell behind the central provinces, particularly during 
the 1911-21 period. Since 1921, the rate of urbanization in the three 
most urban provinces has been similar—slowing during the Great 
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Figure 1.3. Per Cent of Population in Urban Canada by Province, 1871-1971 
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Depression, accelerating rapidly after World War II and tapering off 
slightly during the 1960s. 

The~ Maritime-provinces were probably more highly urbanized 
than—central Canada during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.!’ But the Atlantic region did not share in the commercial and 
industrial expansion-enjoyed by southern Ontario and Quebec dur- 
ing the 1881-1914 period. Instead, it became largely an isolated 
backwater without the potential continental hinterland, without re- 
sources complementary to those of central Canada, thwarted by 
tariff regulations and unable to capitalize upon the technological 
and organizational advances that made industrialization possible. 
Coincident with the painfully slow rise of urban-oriented mining, 
manufacturing and service activities, the Maritime provinces experi- 
enced a low level of urbanization during most of Canada’s first 
hundred years. Upsurges in urbanization were not sustained, when 
they occurred at all. The urban population of New Brunswick in- 
creased by less than 4 per cent from 1921-41—half the rate of 
Canada as a whole during the same twenty year period. Only in very 
recent times has the economic base of Maritime cities showed signs 
of sustained expansion and the associated growth of employment 
and population. It is of course too soon to tell whether this economic 
and demographic turnabout, as documented over the 1971-74 pe- 
riod, is a long-term trend. 

Urban growth on the Prairies has been characterized by sharp 
peaks_ and troughs. Following the great wave of western settlement 
prior to World War I (1896-1914), there was a period of retrench- 
ment. Urban places which had been poorly located, over-built and 
over-mortgaged during the heady days of town-building that marked 
the period of initial settlement stagnated and, in many cases, de- 
clined, during the years that intervened between the two World 
Wars. The onset of the Great Depression, which struck the Prairies 
most severely, hastened this process. Thus, while the central prov- 
inces were urbanizing consistently from 1921 to 1941 (Ontario’s level 
increased from 59 per cent to 68 per cent and Quebec’s from 52 per 
cent to 61 per cent), Prairie urbanization lagged around 30 per cent. 
From 1941, however, the level of urbanization climbed rapidly, par- 
ticularly in Alberta where increases in business activity to service the 
burgeoning oil and natural gas industry stimulated urban areas dur- 
ing the 1950s and 1960s. By 1971, the proportion of Alberta’s popu- 
lation residing in urban areas approached that of British Columbia, 
while in Saskatchewan once the most rural of Canada’s provinces, 
more than half of the people lived in a city or town. 

Perhaps more significant than regional differences in the rate of 
urbanization is the concentration of growth in Canada’s largest 
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urban areas.'® Although the combined population in urban centres 
of less than 5,000 people has trebled during the past sixty years, the 
proportional share of centres in the smallest size group (1,000- 
4,999) has declined from 29 per cent to 16 per cent to 10 per cent 
during the years 1901, 1931 and 1971 (Table 1.2). In contrast, the 
population of 100,000-plus places has increased twenty-fold. The 
largest centres have advanced more or less continuously from one- 
fourth_of the nation’s people in 1901 to nearly two-thirds by 1971 
(Table 1.3). 

An interesting diversion to the study of changes in the size of 
urban places through time and space is the so-called/rank-size rule.!9 
This rule is an empirical regularity obtained by ranking all urban 
centres in an area in descending order of population size and then 
plotting size against rank. For the 100 largest cities in the United 
States, Zipf came to the rather startling conclusion that a city was 
directly proportional in size to the largest city. Hence, the forty-ninth 
largest city was 1/49 (one-forty-ninth) the size of New York, the larg- 
est city. 

Not all countries have exhibited this pattern. In contrast, some 
(e.g., Denmark, Thailand) have a “primate distribution” which 
means there is a marked gap between the population of the largest 
city and the population distribution of smaller cities.2° A country 
like Canada has two primate cities (Toronto and Montreal) but a 
straight line or usual population distribution for smaller centres. 

What causes a rank-size relationship such as this? Zipf claimed 
that the regularity expressed in the rank-size rule was characteristic 
of a system of cities that was “mature” in the sense that the “forces 
of unification” and the “forces of diversification were in equilib- 
rium.” On the basis of this, Berry?! suggested that the rank-size rule 
is the steady state of the growth process in a national urban system. 
Nevertheless, the interpretation of the rank-size rule is still being 
debated.?? We shall return, in Chapter 3, to the reasons for Canada’s 
particular pattern and distribution of cities. 

Of the one and one-half million people added to the Canadian 
population in the latter half of the 1960s, almost two-thirds were 
located in centres 400,000 or larger. Over 40 per cent were located in 
the three largest metropolitan areas— Montreal, Toronto and Van- 
couver. For Calgary, every 100 people residing there in 1966 were 
joined by twenty-two additional people in 1971. Only slightly lower 
increments were recorded for Edmonton (16.5), Vancouver (16.0), 
Toronto (14.8) and Ottawa-Hull (13.9) during the same five-year 
time span. 

The problems and the potential of urban Canada in the 1970s 
have not arisen simply from the shift of people from farms and 
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hamlets to towns and cities. They are more the manifestation of 
mushrooming growth in a few metropolitan agglomerations: the 
“Lower Mainland” in British Columbia; the Calgary-Edmonton 
“Transportation Corridor” in Alberta; the “Golden Horseshoe” in 
southwestern Ontario; the “Golden Triangle” in southern Quebec; 
and the “Central Corridor” in the Maritimes. At the same time, the 
social, economic and environmental malaise experienced in some 
Canadian cities is undoubtedly less the product of their absolute size 
than it is the consequence of a phenomenal rate of expansion. A few 
of the ramifications of unbridled metropolitan growth are: the con- 
version of land from agricultural production to urban purposes; the 
competition for and resulting price escalation of scarce urban land 
resources; low-density suburbanization and associated traffic conges- 
tion generated by the excessive use of the automobile; ill conceived 
and poorly located development which gives little recognition to the 
conservation of the natural environment; rapid increases in public 
expenditure for certain public services; and the concentration of low 
income families in inner city neighbourhoods, often marked by 
congestion, pollution, a scarcity of recreational facilities and a deteri- 
orating housing stock. Finally, regional disparities in income and 
opportunity have been accentuated as urbanization has focused 
upon the largest urban centres. 


National and Provincial Population Growth: Components of 
Change 


The magnitude, demographic characteristics and spatial patterns of 
Canada’s urban-growth must be analysed in the context of national 
and regional population growth and distribution in order to be fully 
appreciated. Variations in the rates of births and deaths, in the 
historic waves of immigration and of emigration, as well as in the 
internal movements of people are the stuff that make population 
changes. Unfortunately, much of the information on demographic 
processes is incomplete or inexact, particularly data relating to the 
period before 1921 and information on the volume of emigrants 
even today. Hence, parts of the analysis must, of necessity, be 
sketchy.?? 

Table 1.4 illustrates the overwhelming predominance of natural 
increase in the growth of the Canadian population. Over 85 per cent 
of Canada’s population growth during the past century can be at- 
tributed to a surplus of births over deaths.?* In no decade since 1871 
has the contribution of net migration comprised more than half of 
the change in population. 

But immigration has profoundly influenced Canada’s demo- 
graphic composition, creating concentrations of people in the young 
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adult age groups, broadening the ethnic mix, strengthening the la- 
bour force and diversifying the mix of occupational skills. Economic 
development has been spurred and our culture enriched through 
immigrant arrivals. Given the substantial contribution of immi- 
grants, it may seem surprising that net migration has accounted for 
only a small proportion of Canada’s population increase. The appar- 
ent paradox is explained, however, not by a small flow of newcom- 
ers, but rather by the large numbers who left Canada, primarily for 
the U.S. (Figure 1.4). 

Since Confederation, the total outflow of emigrants from the 
country has amounted to about three-quarters of the approximately 
9.8 million immigrants who have come to Canada. During the final 
three decades of the nineteenth century, Canada was truly a demo- 
graphic railway station: emigrant outflow exceeded immigrant in- 
flow by a wide margin. Easy access to the Canadian West had not 
been achieved, and a relatively depressed economy made the oppor- 
tunities for employment and free land in the American Mid-West 
attractive to domestic born Canadians as well as to recent immigrant 
arrivals. 


Figure 1.4. Canada: Net International Migration, 1871-1971 
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Source: Canada Manpower and Immigration, Canadian Immigration and Population Study: Immigration and Populations 
Statistics (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1974). 
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THE FERTILITY OF CANADIANS 


Rates of fertility in Canada have fluctuated considerably during the 
past 100 years.?5 At the time of Confederation, the average woman 
would have borne seven children in the course of her life. During 
the late nineteenth century, the total fertility rate dropped dramati- 
cally as Canadians left behind pioneer life, but it evened out in the 
early twentieth century with the influx of immigrants. During the 
1920s fertility proceeded downward, and then plummeted sharply 
during the depression years when young couples postponed marriage 
and child-bearing (Table 1.5). From a low average of 2.65 children 
per women in 1937, the fertility rate edged upward as depression 
conditions eased, only to be retarded again by the ensuing war years. 
Following World War II, the much talked-about baby boom oc- 
curred. Fuelled by attitudes favouring large families, generally ro- 
bust economic conditions and a huge inflow of foreign immigrants, 
many of whom were young adults, the total fertility rate continued 
to rise throughout the 1950s. The ’sixties, however, was a time of 
precipitous decline and this trend has continued during the 1970s. 
The fertility rate is now slightly below what demographers call the 
“replacement level” (2.1 for Canada) or the rate at which population 
size would remain constant with zero net migration. 

What has caused the substantial decline in the birth rate during 
the past fifteen years? Changing social attitudes towards family size 
is undoubtedly one prime reason. Several decades ago, Canadian 
society accorded unquestioning approval to large families. The 
church, the community and the baby bonus all encouraged couples 
to obey the age-old injunction: “Go forth and multiply.” Fears 
about over-population, the environment and simple dollars and 
cents worries about the high cost of raising children in inflationary 
times have, however, helped to alter attitudes in favour of smaller 
families. The general re-orientation of woman’s role in society, a 
higher level of female participation in the labour force and a greater 
degree of career consciousness among women, coupled with im- 
proved methods of birth control, are other factors that have mili- 
tated against high fertility rates. A comparison of results from polls 
conducted thirty years apart shows that the majority of Canadian 
couples today feel that the ideal family should contain two or fewer 
children, whereas the majority of their counterparts in 1945 wanted 
four or more children.”° 

Will current trends in fertility become a permanent feature of 
Canadian society? Demographic analysts, in contrast to laymen, 
have been cautious in commenting on the decline of births. Some 
explain the present fertility decline by maintaining that many young 
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couples are only delaying for the present the start of their families.?’ 
Recent evidence from the American experience lends some support 
to this contention. Although a high proportion of U.S. women under 
age thirty have not yet borne children, attitudinal surveys show that 
most childless married women still expect to have two or more 
children. This has prompted a team of American demographers to 
forecast a “bottoming out” of the birth rate and the coming of a 
mini baby boom.?® Will the same occur in Canada? 


Table 1.5. Patterns of Fertility in Canada, 1871-1971 


Crude General Total 

Birth Fertility Fertility 
Year Rate Rate Rate 
187] 45.0 189 6.83 
189] i 144 4.92 
19} 1 34.4 144 4.70 
1921 30.5 120 3.98 
1926 24.7 97 3.36 
1931 252 94 3.20 
1937 PAiMy 81 PAS. 
194] 22.4 87 2xOZ 
1947 °' 28.9 112 ae 
1951 Zed 109 3.48 
1956 28.0 Lid 3.84 
1959 27.4 116 mi 
1961 26.1 Liz 3.86 
1966 19.4 82 Zee 
197] 16.8 67 eae, 
1974 15.4 1.90 
Definitions: Crude Birth Rate: Annual number of births per 1000 of mid-year popula- 


tion. 

General Fertility Rate: Annual number of births per 1000 women in their 
child-bearing years (aged 15 — 49). 

Total Fertility Rate: Given the age-specific fertility rates for a given year, 
it represents the number of children the average woman would have dur- 
ing her child-bearing years (aged 15 — 49). It presupposes that the women 
are unaffected by mortality. 

Sources: —Crude Birth Rate 1871 — 1921: J. Henrepin, Trends and Factors of Fer- 
tility in Canada 1961 Census Monograph, (Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 
1972), Table B6, p. 366. 

—Crude Birth Rate 1926 onward: D.B.S., Vital Statistics, (Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1958, 1964, 1968 and 1974), Cat. 84,202 and 84,204. 
—General Fertility Rate: Henrepin, op. cit., Table 2.1, p. 21. 

—Total Fertility Rate 1871 — 1921: Henrepin, op. cit., Table 2.3, p. 30. 
—Total Fertility Rate 1926 onward: Statistics Canada, Population Projec- 
tions for Canada and the Provinces, 1972-2001, (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 
1974), Tables 4.2 and 4.3, Cat. 91 —514. 

—Reproduced by permission of the Minister of Supply and Services Can- 
ada. 
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THE MORTALITY OF CANADIANS 


Although birth rates have fluctuated in response to changing atti- 
tudes, death rates in Canada have gradually, but consistently de- 
clined since accurate record-keeping began in 1921. In fact, death 
rates adjusted for age structure of the population halved from 1921 
to 1971. This is accounted for by improvements in public health 
dramatically reducing levels of infant mortality, success in combat- 
ting communicable diseases lowering mortality among children and 
adolescents, and various improvements in health care facilities (and 
access to them) prolonging life. This steady downward trend in 
mortality has levelled in recent years; however, since accidents and 
chronic disorders have become the principal causes of death, a fur- 
ther reduction in mortality rates may be attainable.”? 


Table 1.6. The Changing Age Structure of Canada’s Population: Median Age 
and Dependency Ratios 1901 — 1971 


Youth Old-age 
Year Median dependency dependency 
age ratio ratio 
1901 22eT 56.8 8 3 
1911 23.8 See 75 
1921 23.9 56.6 79 
1931 24.7 | 50.3 8.8 
194] 27.6) ADA 10.2 
1951 PAA | 49.0 125 
1961 26.3 58.1] eal 
197] 26.3 47.5 13.0 


Definitions: Median Age: Fifty per cent of the population is below the median age. 
Youth Dependency Ratio: The number of persons in their childhood 
years (aged 0- 14) per 100 persons in their productive adult years (aged 
15 — 64). 

Old-age Dependency Ratio: The number of persons in their retired years 
(aged 65+) per 100 persons in their productive adult years (aged 15— 
64). 


Source: Statistics Canada, Perspective Canada: A compendium of Social Statistics 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, Cat. 11 —507, 1974), Table | — 13, p. 12. Repro- 
duced by permission of the Minister of Supply and Services Canada. 
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Decreasing fertility and mortality have led to an “ageing” of 
Canada’s population. This has had and will continue to have, a 
profound influence on Canadian society. The proportion of old peo- 
ple in the population (Table 1.6) has moved steadily upward since 
1911, although the post-war baby boom temporarily interrupted the 
rise in the median age of Canada’s population. The future outlook 
in Canada is for a marked ageing of the population, as the baby 
boom population bulge moves through the life cycle, causing first an 
increase in the working age population followed by a rise in the 
elderly dependent population. Among the consequences of this 
changing age composition, which will be felt most acutely after the 
year 2000, are higher expenditures on social security systems, diffi- 
culties in labour force adjustment because of a higher proportion of 
older workers, changes in the level of demand for different forms of 
housing and sharp variations in the need for social services such as 
hospitals and schools. 


THE EFFECT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S 
POPULATION 


The flow of immigrants into Canada has fluctuated dramatically. 
Numbers have soared and plummeted. Alternating cycles of male 
and female predominance have been observed. The preponderance 
of British newcomers during earlier times was first challenged by a 
rising tide of Southern and Eastern Europeans and then, more re- 
cently, by a steady stream of peoples from Asian and Caribbean 
lands. Those destined to till the fields, build the railways and serve 
as domestic help have been largely replaced by aspiring profession- 
als, clerical workers and manufacturing employees. Some principal 
changes in the character of immigration according to volume, age- 
sex composition, area of origin and occupational skills are outlined 
in Table 1.7. Factors which influenced the evolving characteristics of 
the immigrant inflow are many and complex, though some demogra- 
phers have attempted to classify them into general categories of 
“push”, “pull” and “intervening aids or obstacles” (Table 1.8). 
Although the numerical impact of net migration upon Canada’s 
population growth has been limited (because of periodically heavy 
emigration), differences in immigrants compared to emigrants in 
terms of age, sex, ethnicity, and the like, have helped to shape the 
composition and distribution of the Canadian population. For exam- 
ple, prior to World War I, a largely male dominated flow of young 
adults sought their livelihood in the fields, mines and construction 
labour camps. Especially in the pioneering West this resulted in a 
surplus of males and a concentration of people in the young, pro- 
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ductive years of working life. A “catch-up” flow of females to Can- 
ada was particularly noticeable during the early 1920s and late 
1950s. A balanced age distribution among immigrants has also ap- 
peared after periods of high immigration, once newcomers have 
become financially able to sponsor parents and elderly relatives. In 
fact, the partial balancing in immigrant age composition in recent 
times has prompted the authors of one recent government report to 
conclude that “in the absence of spetific policies concerning an 
immigrant’s age, the flow of immigrants will have virtually no im- 
pact on the age structure of the population.” 

Whatever the diverse views held regarding the social effects of 
immigrants, the long term economic consequences of immigration 
are clear. The energies, enthusiasms and skills of immigrants drawn 
from a widening number of countries have made an immense contri- 
bution to many facets of Canada’s development. Although a tempo- 
rary dislocation of labour resources occurs from time to time, Cana- 
da’s economic advancement has been fuelled to a significant degree 
by immigrants who have constituted the backbone of certain sectors 
in Canada’s labour force: farming, lumbering, mining and railway 
construction, and more recently, light manufacturing, small busi- 
nesses and certain professional groups in the largest cities. Because 
they are mainly of working age, immigrants have heightened the 
adaptability of the labour force; because of consistently high female 
participation, they have contributed substantially to labour force 
size. Indeed, the economic contributions of immigrants, coupled with 
the pronounced declines in the Canadian birth rate, oblige Canadi- 
ans and their government to contemplate a future in which the 
number of immigrants affects, not only population size, but also the 
rate at which economic growth occurs.° 

Whatever the consequences of past or future immigration for the 
population as a whole, the consequences are doubly critical to the 
nation’s largest cities. Despite long-standing government policies to 
the contrary, immigrant inflows have favoured cities since the earli- 
est times. Hence, a higher proportion of foreign born (compared to 
native born) are urban dwellers. Undoubtedly, Canadian cities are 
commercially stronger, more culturally lively, cosmopolitan and out- 
ward-looking because of immigration. But intensifying urban de- 
mands for housing, transit facilities, community services and just 
plain space mean that immigrants make increasing demands on the 
receiving community’s hospitality, or so it seems. Although a sympa- 
thetic assessment of previous immigrant contributions may be ac- 
corded, such trade-offs are the grist for the extended policy debate 
that is currently underway. 
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INTERNAL MIGRATION IN CANADA 


Canadians are a mobile people. Neither immigrants nor the native 
born have shown any overwhelming inclination to remain perma- 
nently attached to their community of settlement or birth. During 
the 1966—71 period, the number of people aged five years and over 
who moved was 41.9 per cent of Canada’s 1971 population total. 
However, the vast majority of moves were of relatively short distance, 
occurring within or between municipalities in the same province. In- 
terprovincial migration accounted for only one out of every ten 
changes in residence during the 1966-71 period. 

Some may find it startling that during the past fifteen years, the 
total of interprovincial migrants far exceeds international immi- 
grants.?! In the peak year 1966 —67, internal migration among prov- 
inces was more than twice as large (450,000) as the total immigration 
from abroad to Canada of 215,000. In the trough years of 1961-62, 
and 1971—72 when the economy was relatively slack, the total inter- 
provincial moves were approximately four times as high as foreign 
migration to Canada.3? Hence, internal migration is generally of 
greater importance to urban-rural population differentials, sustained 
regional population imbalances and city growth. 

Apart from the depression decade, interprovincial migration has 
become increasingly significant since the turn of the century. The 
percentage of persons residing outside their province of birth rose 
from 6.5 per cent of the Canadian-born population in 1901 to 12.3 
per cent in 1961.9? Although lifetime interprovincial migration statis- 
tics yield only a broad historical picture, some notion of changes in 
the levels and patterns of in-migration and out-migration by prov- 
ince can be surmised. Sharp reversals in the migratory patterns 
during the seventy-year period are evident. Heavy westward move- 
ment to the Prairie provinces during the early 1900s had lost its 
momentum by the 1920s and was succeeded by out-migration, which 
accelerated during the depression years and continued until the 
present time in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Ontario, which experi- 
enced an unparallelled outflow of its native born population to the 
American and Canadian West prior to World War I has become a 
prime recipient of interprovincial migrants since the 1920s. Consist- 
ency is the keynote of the other provinces, with the Maritimes being 
long-term losers and British Columbia a long-term gainer. 

Since the end of the World War II, only the three most economic- 
ally advanced provinces— Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia — 
have consistently gained population through interprovincial migra- 
tion. Three distinct patterns of population movement are revealed by 
the data in Table 1.9. 

First, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia experienced a net 
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inflow of internal as well as foreign migrants leading to rapid growth 
in these provinces. The largest share of international immigrants 
(over 50 per cent) accrued to Ontario while gains from interprovin- 
cial migration were greatest in British Columbia. 

Second, small net inflows of foreign migrants combined with large 
outflows of internal migrants were responsible for an absolute de- 
cline in Saskatchewan and the anaemic growth of populations in 
Manitoba and Quebec. 

Third, relatively high rates of natural increase in the Atlantic 
provinces during the 1960s were offset by a net outflow of migrants, 
thus resulting in slow population growth. 

The mobility of Canadians is therefore expressed through inter- 
provincial migration towards those parts of the country where in- 
comes are high, where the number and variety of jobs are greatest 
and where the range of social amenities—educational facilities, 
health services and recreational opportunities—is most appealing. 
Although variations are apparent for internal and international 
flows, the predominant focus of both flows on Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia gives rise to the suggestion that the forces that 
govern the directions of internal migration may be the same as those 
that influence the choices of immigrants.*4 

To conclude, natural increase, not international migration, has 
been primarily responsible for Canada’s overall population growth 
since Confederation. However, internal migration has been more 
important than natural increase in accounting for provincial differ- 
ences in population growth.*> Data available from 1921 onwards 
indicate, for example, that rates of natural increase experienced in 
the Atlantic provinces and Saskatchewan have been consistently 
higher than the Canadian average, but that out-migration siphoned 
off population. In contrast, Ontario and British Columbia which 
generally have had the lowest rates of natural increase in the nation, 
have had to rely upon high in-migration each decade in order to 
fulfil labour force requirements.?® A province’s population “retain- 
ing power” would appear therefore to depend in large measure upon 
its rate of economic expansion. 


Urban Growth in Canada: Components of Change 


Although we have discussed components of national and provincial 
growth, we have only touched upon questions of urban growth. How 
does urbanization occur? Where do urbanites come from? The an- 
swers to these questions are not unfamiliar: the proportion of people 
in cities can rise because the excess of births over deaths is greater in 
the city than in the country; or because people move from the 
country to the city (internal migration); or because immigrant arriv- 
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als seek urban destinations more often than rural destinations (inter- 
national immigration).>’ 

The evidence is clearcut. During the 1921-60 period, urbanization 
was spurred by a combination of (1) strong rural-urban migration 
within the country and (2) the selection of primarily urban destina- 
tions by immigrants to Canada. The rate of natural increase in rural 
areas has exceeded that of urban areas at least since 1921. Not only 
were birth rates higher in rural than in urban areas, but death rates 
were also lower in hamlets and farms than in cities.38 Because the 
natural increase of the rural population exceeded that of the urban 
population, one would have expected the rural-urban structure to 
have been changing in favour of the rural sector. Yet, urban growth, 
swelled by migration from farm to city, has far outstripped rural 
population increases. 


NATURAL INCREASE AND NET MIGRATION 


Net migration has been less important to the growth of Canadian 
cities than it has been for changing the balance of the rural-urban 
population. Figures suggest that an excess of births over deaths 
accounted for a far larger portion of city growth during the 1930s 
and 1940s than did migratory movement (though the contribution of 
the two components was quite similar during the 1920s.39 Data for 
the 1950s are less reliable due to definitional difficulties which ex- 
cluded many of the post-war suburbs from the urban population at 
the beginning of the decade, but they do indicate that the contribu- 
tion of net migration to urban growth was somewhat larger than the 
contribution of natural-increase: But during the’sixties natural in- 
crease accounted for about two-thirds of overall urban growth, and 
was the dominant factor i in all centres except Toronto, Vancouver 
and Victoria.‘ 

However, aggregates can sometimes be misleading. Considerable 
variation exists in the relative contribution of factors by urban size 
group. The influx of migrants, both domestic and foreign, was a 
prime reason for the expansion of the largest (100,000 population 
and over) urban centres, accounting for about 50 per cent of the 
increase during the 1951-61 period. On the other hand, natural 
increase of resident population accounted for more than 80 per cent 
of the growth in small urban places (less than 10,000 population). 


MIGRATION FLOWS AMONG URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 


A common though erroneous notion is that the flow of economically 
and culturally deprived from isolated farms to towns and cities is 
still chiefly responsible for the rapid expansion of urban areas. Un- 
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Table 1.10. Streams of Internal Migration Among Urban and Rural Areas 
For Persons Aged Five and Over, 1956 — 61, 1966 — 71 


(1) Interprovincial Migrants, 1956 —61 
(Number and Percentage) 


Rural Rural Total 
F Urban Non-Farm Farm Out Migra- 
rom 
tion 
341,992 66,662 10,611 419,265 
Urban (65.4) (12.7) (2.0) (80.1) 
Rural 18,894 5,909 4,250 30,053 
Non-Farm (3.6) (1.3) (0.8) (5.7) 
Rural 49,118 22,386 2295 73,799 
Farm (9.4) (4.3) (0.4) (14.1) 
Total 410,004 95,957 17,156 S25e0 1d 
In-Migra- (78.4) (18.3) (3.3) (100.0) 
tion 


Net 
Migration 


(2) Interprovincial Migrants, 1966 — 71 
(Number and Percentage) 


Rural -Rural Total 
From Urban Non-Farm | Farm Out-Migration 
594,245 83,315 17,440 695,000 
Urban (70.8) (9.9) Qu) (82.8) 
Rural 84,295 18,925 5,360 108,575 
Non-Farm (10.0) (2.3) (0.6) (12.9) 
Rural 26,835 6,925 2,675 36,470 
Farm (3.2) (0.8) (0.3) (4.3) 
Total 705,375 109,165 25,475 840,015 
In-Migra- (84.0) (13.0) (13.0) (100.0) 
tion 


Net 10,375 
Migration (1.2) 
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(3) Intraprovincial, Intermunicipal Migration, 1966 — 71 
(number and percentage) 


Rural Rural Total 
Pein Urban Non-Farm Farm Out-Migration 
1,686,835 315,690 107,810 2,110,330 
Urban (61.5) (Tis) (3.9) (77.0) 
Rural 312,265 106,345 32,480 451,090 
Non-Farm (11.4) (3.9) (1.2) (16.5) 
Rural 126.915 27,895 25,475 180,290 
Farm (4.6) (1.0) (0.9) (6.5) 
Total In- 2,126,015 449,930 165,765 2,741,710 
Migration (77.6) (16.4) (6.0) (100.0) 


Net 
Migration 


(4) Total Internal Migration, 1966 — 71 


! Rural Rural Total 
Urban Non-Farm Farm Out-Migration 
From 
2,281,080 399,005 L220) 2'805,325 
Urban (63.7) (11.1) (3.5) (78.3) 


37,840 559,670 
(1.0) (15.6) 


Rural 396,560 125,270 
Non-Farm (11.1) (3.5) 
Rural 153,750 34,820 
Farm (4.3) (1.0) 


Total In- 2,831,390 559,095 
Migration (79.1) (15.6) 


28,150 216,720 
(0.8) (6.1) 


191,240 3,581,725 
(5.3) (100.0) 


Net 
Migration 
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(5) Total Internal Migration, 1966 — 71 With distinction between metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan areas (number and percentage) 


Urban Urban Rural Rural Total Out 
From CMA |Non-CMA]|Non-Farm]| Farm Migration 
Urban 1,220,055 296,625 202,060 63,925 1,782,665 
CMA (34.1) (8.3) go) (1.8) (49.8) 


Urban 416,995 | 347,405 | 196,940 | 61,320 | 1,022,665 
Non-CMA | (11.6) (9.7) (5.5) (1.7) (28.5) 


Rural 195,775 200,785 123,270 37,840 559,670 
Non-Farm (5.5) (5.6) (3.5) (1.0) (15.6) 
Rural 71,180 82,570 34,820 28,150 216,720 
Farm (2.0) (2.3) (1.0) (0.8) (6.1) 
Total In- 1,904,005 | 927,400 559,095 191,240 3,581,725 
Migration (53°2) (25.9) (15.6) (5.3) (100.0) 


121,340 ~ 95265 = 575 ~ 25480 
(3.4) (0°%) (0.0) (—0.8) 


Sources: Raw data derived from: DBS, 196] Census of Canada, Vol. 4:1—9, Tables 13 
and 15; and Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada, Vol. 1:2—7, Table 33— 
1. Reproduced by permission of Minister of Supply and Services Canada. 
Definitions: Urban: includes the population living in (1) incorporated cities, towns and 
villages with a population of 1,000 or over: (2) unincorporated places of 1,000 
or over having a population density of at least 1,000 per square mile: (3) the 
built-up fringes of (1) and (2) having a minimum population of 1,000 and a 
density of at least 1,000 per square mile. 
Rural: includes all the remaining non-urban population. 
Rural farm population includes the population living in dwellings situated on 
farms in rural areas. A farm for census purposes is an agricultural holding of 
one or more acres with sales of agricultural products of $50 or more in the 
previous year. 
Census Metropolitan Area: The main labour market of a continuously built-up 
area having a population of 100,000 or more. 
Internal Migrants: Individuals who move from one municipality to another. 
People who change their place of residence within a municipality are not 
considered to be internal migrants. 
Notes: Additions may not yield exact totals for the 1966—71 results because of ran- 
dom rounding to “5” or “OQ”. 
The distinction between “rural farm” and “rural non-farm” is not totally 
consistent for the two census periods. Given the complications that would arise 
with self-enumeration, which was employed in 1971 respondents were not 
required to classify themselves as “rural farm” or “rural non-farm.” Instead, 
entire municipalities were classified under one of these designations. Hence, 
exact comparison of the data for the two succeeding census periods is not 
advisable, although general trends may be distinguished. 
Respondents in “the municipality not stated” and “location of residence not 
stated” categories have been excluded from the tabulations. 


Net 
Migration 
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doubtedly, the lure of steady (and high) incomes, community ser- 
vices and the bright lights, enticed farm sons and daughters to seek 
their fortune in the city, and was of prime importance in the past. 
But, more recently, movement between urban areas has comprised 
by far the largest portion of total internal migration in Canada. 
During 1966 —71, changes of residence between urban areas predomi 
nated among both long distance moves between provinces and short 
distance transfers between municipalities within the same province. 
And the proportion of internal migration arising from inter-urban 
moves is increasing, as one would expect with urban population 
increasing as a proportion of the total (Table 1.10). 

There has also been an increasing “counterstream” of those mov- 
ing from urban to rural-farm areas. During 1956 —61, 9.4 per cent of 
all interprovincial migrants consisted of the traditional flow of farm 
people to the cities while only 2.0 per cent were a counter flow 
(Table 1.10). By 1966-71, the gap between the two had narrowed 
considerably. The rough balancing between these flows suggests that 
rural-urban movement is providing little present stimulus to overall 
urban growth. 

Net migration statistics (Table 1.10) force one to conclude that 
internal_migration_was responsible for remarkably _ little of _the 
change that took place during the 1960s in the distribution of popu- 
lation between the rural and urban sectors of Canadian society. As 
an example, the 3.6 million internal migrants recorded during 1966 — 
71 resulted in a net transfer of only 26,000 people from rural to 
urban areas in Canada. The balance between migration streams is 
best illustrated by observing flows between pairs of sectors, such as 
the urban and the rural non-farm sectors. Of 800,000 people in- 
volved, 399,000 people took up residence along a township road or 
on a country estate, while an equivalent number, 396,500, sought to 
establish a new home in an urban community. 

In recent years, internal migration resulted more in population 
redistribution between urban size groups than between urban and 
rural areas. For 1966—71, of the net gain of 121,340 persons which 
accrued to metropolitan areas via internal migration, in excess of 
three-quarters were former residents of smaller (non-metropolitan) 
urban centres while less than one-quarter, 25,000 were residents in 
the farm sector (Table 1.10). 

Unfortunately there are problems. Many of the smaller “urban” 
groupings are rural by any reasonably intuitive definition, moreover, 
one should be cautious, when analysing small net differences in 
migration. The demographic structure of a city can change dramati- 
cally even though flows of in-migrants and out-migrants are roughly 
balanced in terms of numbers. Obviously this occurs when flows of 
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arriving and departing migrants differ systematically from one an- 
other according to sex, age, ethnicity, occupational status, and so 
OH! 


IMMIGRANTS AND INTERNAL MIGRANTS TO 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


As mentioned earlier, there is a strong tendency for immigrants to 
concentrate in the largest metropolitan areas (Table 1.11). For exam- 
ple, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver collectively accounted for 
almost 70 per cent of all foreign in-migrants to the twenty-one 
largest cities. About one-third of all_immigrants to Canada chose 
Toronto alone during the 1966-71 period. Indeed, Toronto’s robust 
growth has not been due to internal SUSE ee but to Rested ACN 
from abroad. 

In contrast, internal migration appears less cone related to size 
and growth of Canada’s metropolitan areas. Indeed, a pattern of 
internal migration for Canada’s metropolitan areas is hard to deter- 
mine. Volume has been high; almost one Canadian in five arrived in 
and/or departed from one of Canada’s largest centres during 1966 — 
71. But rates of internal migration have varied considerably from 
one city to another and from one year to the next. If internal 
migration was the only source of population change, some of the 
largest cities in central Canada (e.g. Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg) 
would have lost population between 1966 and 1971; at the same 
time, other Western centres (e.g. Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver) 
would have registered healthy gains. But again a cautionary note. 
Many domestic out-migrants from a particular city appear to have 
remained in what might be termed “the urban field” of the metro- 
politan centre. Many of the recorded moves, particularly in the 
Toronto region, are to destinations in communities which are situ- 
ated outside, though in proximity to the metropolitan area. Such 
“local” outward movement therefore may reinforce rather than de- 
tract from the population size and growth of the metropolis. 

Generally speaking, the origin of in-migrants is associated with 
the population size of the destination city. On the basis of 1966-71 
data four sources of in-migrants to Census Metropolitan Areas can 
be delineated: foreign, urban counties, non-urban counties in other 
provinces and non-urban counties in the same province.*? Smaller 
urban centres (100,000 to 150,000) attract migrants primarily from 
non-urban counties in the same province.*? Cities in the 300,000 
range draw migrants predominantly from other urban counties. Met- 
ropolitan areas in the 500,000 range attract a sizeable number of 
foreign migrants, though migrants from other urban areas remain 
dominant. The three major metropolises, however, exhibit different 
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patterns of in-migration. Toronto’s flow is dominated by foreign 
migrants, Montreal’s by migrants from non-urban counties in 
Quebec, and Vancouver’s by migrants from other urban counties.*4 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANTS: THEIR EFFECT 
ON THE URBAN DEMOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE 


We now know where migrants come from and where they go, but 
who are the migrants? What is characteristic of those who migrate 
within Canada, and more specifically those who have sought homes 
in urban Canada? After all, the migration process serves as an agent 
of change, strongly influencing the demographic structure of a re- 
gion, shaping its age-sex composition, its ethnic features and its 
occupational characteristics. Knowing about those who move, in 
comparison to those who remain, is helpful in understanding urban 
Canada and the dynamics of its change: 


Sex: For the most recent period (1966 —71), no general pattern of sex 
selectivity appears. Some variation exists with distance spanned and 
destination sought; males dominate-somewhat among both long dis- 
tance (interprovincial) movers and migrants to rural areas. 

Other studies have indicated a substantial female selectivity in net 
migration to urban areas.** This long standing “female dominance” 
in the composition of internal net flows from rural to urban areas 
(approximately 1881-1951) has tended to increase birth rates in the 
cities by continually adding to the size of the female urban popula- 
tion in the most fertile age groups.*® 
Age: During the 1966-71 period, a marked age selectivity existed for 
migrants within Canada. They tended to be younger than the popu- 
lation as a whole and the most numerous age group was the twenty- 
five to twenty-nine years age category. Female migrants tended to be 
slightly younger than males. 

This excess of young adults among migrants is not surprising, 
since they are in a transition phase in the life cycle. Those aged 
twenty to twenty-nine years are undergoing a period of adjustment 
in relation to their family, the completion of education, their entry 
into the labour force, and their marital status.*’ 


Education, Occupation: Those who migrate tend to have higher edu- 
cation levels than those who stay, not surprisingly since younger 
adults have higher average education levels than those who are 
older. Moreover, the mean level of educational achievement is 
greater for those moving longer distances. The trend is readily inter- 
pretable since facilities for higher education, jobs requiring special- 
ized skills, and career positions which are nationally advertised are 
concentrated in a few large urban centres to which the skilled and 
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educated must move if they are to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties presented.*® 

Demographic structure invariably reflects overall demographic 
processes. Table 1.12 indicates that Canada’s urban population has 
consistently had an excess of females, largely because of relatively 
abundant female employment opportunities in cities and a concomi- 
tant scarcity of jobs usually filled by females in rural areas. 

The relatively stable long run sex composition of urban Canada 
has occasionally been jolted. Most noticeable was the sudden rise of 
the male to female sex ratio to an all-time high in 1911 (both urban 
and rural Canada). This was largely the result of the highest ever 
flow of immigrants, predominantly males, who entered Canada 
under the encouragement of the Laurier government’s “open door” 
immigration policy. Later, wartime mortality among males was re- 
flected in the sharp drop of both the urban and rural sex ratios in 
1921. In recent decades, the proportion of males to females in all 
parts of the country has become relatively equal. 

There are also proportionately more women in large cities than in 
smaller settlements. This probably reflects, if only crudely, system- 
atic variations in occupational structure between cities of different 
sizes.'Women have found most of their jobs in personal services, 
clerical and sales positions and the professions, all of which tend to 
be located in urban areas. On the other hand, employment oppor- 
tunities for men in manufacturing, mining and _ transportation 
usually constitute a larger share of the job market in smaller urban 
places. 

Differences between urban and rural areas have been observed in 
the proportions of young, mature and aged persons. Although the 
age composition of farm and city has been similarly affected by 
fluctuating levels of fertility and the long term decline of mortality, 
the population of urban areas has consistently had larger propor- 
tions of people in the productive age groups (15 — 64 years) and fewer 
in the dependent age groups (0 — 14 years, 65 years and over). As well, 
larger centres have even more people in the productive age groups 
and less in the dependent groups. Although partly a reflection of 
lower birth rates, smaller family sizes and slighter higher death rates 
in cities, these age structure differences have been caused largely by 
the propensity of young adults to leave non-metropolitan areas. 


~~~WHY PEOPLE HAVE MOVED TO URBAN CENTRES 


Now the most difficult question: Why do people migrate? 

The conclusion of most migration studies is that the “economic” 
motive explains a substantial proportion of migratory movement. 
The observation that migration is induced by man’s desire “to better 
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himself in material respects”4® has been incorporated into virtually 
all treatises and models of migration. Technological change and the 
exploitation of new resources, some have contended, inevitably cre- 
ate imbalances between the distribution of the population and the 
location of economic opportunities. These require a continuing redis- 
tribution of labour in order to capture the benefits of economic 
growth. As Lowry°°® says: “People migrate in search of jobs from low 
wage areas to high wage areas, from areas of labour surplus to those 
with labour shortages.” The long-term redistribution of Canada’s 
population during this century, from rural farm to urban commun- 
ity, from stagnant hinterland to bustling metropolis or, in step-wise 
fashion, from dormant village to enterprising town to thriving city 
has been interpreted largely from an economic perspective.>! 
Courchene’s (1970) study of income tax returns for Canadian men 
from 1965 to 1968°? showed that migrants did, on average, obtain 
higher percentage increases in their incomes than non-migrants. An- 
other analysis by Vanderkamp (1968)°? indicated that the mobility 
rate for the unemployed far exceeded that of employed individuals. 

All the evidence suggests reciprocal relationships between-migra- 
_tion and economic.development. The expansion of a city is fuelled 
by migrants who serve both as necessary increments to the labour 
force and welcome additions to the local market of consumers. At 
the same time, potential movers are attracted by an abundance of 
opportunities. This description is highly oversimplified, but it does 
draw attention to the self-sustaining nature of growth in urban areas. 

Nevertheless, forces that “push” migrants away from their origins 
and“pull’them towards specific” destinations should not be inter- 
preted totally in economic terms. In his studies of internal migration 
among U.S. urban areas, Lowry°* concluded that out-migration from 
metropolitan areas was insensitive to local economic conditions but 
that other factors act to “select” those who migrate. These life cycle 
factors tend to be associated with demographic characteristics such 
as the proportion of young people in the city’s population. Both 
prosperous and depressed communities experience a substantial out- 
flow of educated, vigorous and ambitious young adults. However, 
given their propensity to move they choose their destinations on the 
basis of available employment opportunities.>> 

Some researchers have also emphasized the role played by “infor- 
mation.”>* “The pattern of migration conforms closely to the pattern 
of information flows, although still moving generally in the direction 
of improved earnings.”>’ Information regarding employment alter- 
natives, wage levels and living conditions at a particular place does 
not flow freely, but is impeded by distance, filtered down the urban 
hierarchy and channelled through relatives and acquaintances who 
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migrated previously. People generally wish to minimize uncertainty 
and risk. Thus, a migrant is likely to take advantage of employment 
opportunities about which he knows, rather than risk migrating to 
an “unknown” destination. The image of “metropolitan culture” 
projected by the media and, more importantly, by word of mouth, 
undoubtedly has a strong influence on the flow of migrants. 

Individual perceptions and evaluation of alternative destinations 
“colour” and filter the objective facts.°* Migration streams are com- 
posed of a vast diversity of people—Italian and British, poor and rich, 
trained professional and illiterate labourer—each of whom made an 
individual decision to move under a wide variety of circumstances— 
some upon a whim, others under duress. This is an important perspec- 
tive to remember, since too often, the people and their actual motives 
become lost under the weight of aggregate statistics and migrations 
are viewed as mechanical responses to economic attractions. 

Man does not move for bread alone. Though economic concerns 
are demonstrably important, cities, in their pull upon migrants, offer 
more than the clear-cut job opportunities and diversified labour 
market which appear in times of plenty. They offer specialization — 
in educational facilities, research institutes, and medical centres. 
They offer choice—in homes, theatres, restaurants and retail outlets. 
They offer freedom-—from small town social control as occurs 
openly in company towns but also more covertly in other centres 
through gossip and social sanctions. And for some in-migrants, such 
as Newfoundlanders who have moved to Toronto, the city offers a 
receiving area, a neighbourhood of former migrants in which new 
arrivals can gradually become acclimatized to the ways of big city 
dwellers.>? | 

Lest the wrong impression be left, Canadian cities are not a 
mecca. There are many aspects of urban life that do not appeal to 
in-migrants. Higher housing prices, pollution, noise, lengthy com- 
muting times and anonymity all have to be tolerated by the migrant 
seeking economic and other gains. Such are the trade-offs that Ca- 
nadians have had to make. Clearly many have opted for the city, 
though many may, in fact, have had little real choice.®° 
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atmosphere and way of life. The choice of staying in rural Canada, is a choice 
of staying behind which for most people isn’t a choice at all. Hence, the 
government policies aimed at enhancing this choice have been labelled the “Stay 
Option.” 


CHAPTER 2 


Prospects for the Future 


Introduction 


“It seems necessary ... to reiterate a caution concerning any 
enterprise which aims to project the social future. There are 
two essential aspects to this caution: the one which says that 
to use past.experience to predict future structures and pro- 
cesses is a dubious activity; and the other why-it1s-a- dubious 
activity — because the pmerecnce of new Ge may 
make past experience obsolete.” 


(G.F.N. Fearn in Canadian Social Organizations, 1973, p. 
198). 


In the Canada of 2000: How many people will there be? Where will 
they live? What will be the size of the labour force? Into how many 
households will the population be grouped? What proportion of the 
people will be of school age? of retirement age? Such questions are 
of immense importance to those who must take tough, long-term 
decisions: politicians, policy-makers, community planners, and cor- 
porate executives. The change and rate of change in population 
strongly influence economic development. They also set the require- 
ments for physical and social infrastructure (such as schools, hospitals, 
transit systems and the like). 

Demographic processes have many ramifications. If the shift of 
population from the “have not” to the “have ” provinces continues, 
regional disparity may be aggravated and political relationships 
among provinces imbalanced. If people settle on the fringes of met- 
ropolitan centres, prime agricultural land may be swallowed up. If 
household formation rises substantially, housing shortages may be 
exacerbated. If the work force ages, there may be problems in 
supplying the necessary public services. If the number of people of 
retirement age increases dramatically, the costs of social security will 
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escalate. It may be surprising to some that all of these “Ifs” are 
likely to become reality in Canada during the next few decades. 

If current rates of natural increase and net migration remain as 
they are, Canada’s population will number approximately thirty mil- 
lion-by 2001—an increase of over eight million from 1971. Thirty 
years from now, nine out of every ten Canadians will reside in urban 
communities. This implies that the ranks of the urbanites will swell 
by some eleven millions. Much of the growth will occur on the 
fringe of metropolitan areas, with centres of 400,000 to 1,000,000 
expanding most rapidly. Western cities, such as Calgary, Edmonton 
and Vancouver, will likely continue to lead the nation in rates of 
growth; some important centres will attract a~decreasing share of 
population growth — Montreal, Saint John, Winnipeg and Regina. A 
substantial relative shift of population will occur in favour of the 
provinces of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. Trends, in sum, 
suggest an increased clustering of EE SUES into large cities and 
prosperous provinces. 

Profound changes in demographic structure have also been pro- 
— jected. The number of households in Canada’s three largest metro- 
politan areas is expected to increase 35 per cent during the 1971-81 
decade. Although the number of births will increase as “baby boom” 
children themselves become parents, Canadians under the age of 
fifteen will become a smaller proportion of the Canadian popula- 
tion. The numbers of middle aged and elderly Canadians will in- 
crease considerably. 

But projections, and the assumptions that underlie them, have 
their limitations. Let us digress for a moment and discuss some of 
these. Any projection is no more nor no less than a calculated 
exaggeration to dramatize the effect of current tendencies. They are 
not indications of what will be, but of what might be, and usually 
show a future that is “out-of-balance.” They cannot account for the 
homeostatic or self-adjusting forces that usually come into play. But 
one reason for preparing projections is to see what balancing forces 
should be brought into play. 

Fairly presented, population projections define the likely limits 
within which future population growth will occur. Needless to say, 
they are based on assumptions concerning the rate of natural in- 
crease, mortality, net migration as well as on base figures for the 
age-sex structure and geographic distribution of the population. Al- 
though every effort is made to ensure that assumptions are as rea- 
sonable as possible, a certain element of arbitrariness is unavoidable 
because an intricate web of socio-economic circumstances is at work. 
Fertility rates, for example, are influenced by levels of employment 
and income, rates of female participation in the labour force, the 
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role played by women in society and attitudes toward family size. 
None of these is entirely predictable. As one means of taking some 
of these uncertainties into account, projections are generally calcu- 
lated according to alternative assumptions. 

Projections can become outdated with alarming speed if popula- 
tion trends change. For example, the projections provided in Canada 
2000 and later cited in Urban Canada: Problems and Prospects today 
appear far too high. The population as a whole and the population 
in metropolitan areas each have grown more slowly than anticipated. 
Table 2.1 illustrates how some projections of Canada’s future popu- 
lation size have been revised downward over the past twenty years. 


| Projected Population to 2001 


For purposes of discussion here, we have adopted a method of 
projection generated by the Statistics Canada Population Model 
(SCPM). The model operates in two stages. In the first, detailed 
population projections are generated for each province; in the sec- 
ond, the model aggregates these sub-national projections to obtain 
population totals for Canada as a whole.! The assumptions of the 
model are as follows: 


Mortality is assumed to be slightly declining. There has been a 
consistent pattern of declining death rates from specific diseases in 
Canada. Hence, life expectancy at birth is assumed to increase to 
70.2 years for males and 78.4 years for females by 1986. Historically, 
the three Prairie provinces have had the lowest mortality rates in 
Canada while Quebec has had the lowest life expectancy. 


Fertility trends in the past have fluctuated widely. From a low 
during the depression, the number of births per woman rose rapidly 
following World War II, only to plummet during the 1960s. A 
conservative fertility rate of 1.8 children per woman by 1986 was 
adopted.” 


International Migration is difficult to estimate. During the 1960s, 
three-year moving averages of annual immigration gave flows rang- 
ing from 80,000 to 200,000 per year. Much less volatile than immi- 
‘gration, the emigrant outflow varied from 60,000 to 64,000 an- 
nually over the same period. We have assumed net gain through 
immigration to be 100,000 persons per year. Within Canada, Ontario 
and British Columbia are the main beneficiaries of net migration. 
For purposes of projection, the interprovincial distribution of immi- 
grants is assumed to be the same as the 1972 —75 pattern. 


Interprovincial Migration showed no consistent upward or downward 


Table 2.1. Canada — Selected Population Projections: Assumptions, Methodologies, Results 


Stated Assumptions (rates per year) 


Source and Year Time Span Projected Population | Crude Birth Rate or 
covered 1981 2001 | total fertility rate’ 
(millions) 


System Dimension Ltd. 1971 — 2006 24.0 28.5 
Urban Canada: The Challenge 
of 2001, (1976). 

— Preferred (Medium) a 


Statistics Canada. 1972 - 2001 
Population Projections for 

Canada and the Provinces 

(1974) — Series A 

— Series B 

= Senies © 

— Series D 


Manpower and Immigration 1972 — 2001 
Canadian Immigration and 
Population Study (1973) 


Crude Birth Rate 
14.5 per 1000 


High — 2.6 
(by 1985) 


Medium — 2.2 
(by 1985) 


Low — 1.8 
(by 1985) 


Low — 1.8 
(by 1985) 


— High High —2.4 
(by 2001) 

— Medium Medium — 2.0 
(by 1985) 

=) ow Low — 1.8 


(by 1985) 


Economic Council of Canada 1966 — 1980 
(1967) 


— High Crude Birth Rate 
22.2 per 1000 (1970) 
to 24.3 per 1000 
(1980) 

= Ow Crude Birth Rate 


20.1 per 1000 (1970) 
18.8 per 1000 (1980) 


Notes: 'Total Fertility Rate is the number of children born per woman during 
her fertile years. 

Sources: Derived from Economic Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Review: The 

Canadian Economy from the 1960s to the 1970s, (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 

1967; W. M. Illing. Y. Kasahara, F. T. Denton, and M. V. George. Popu- 

lation, Family, Household and Labour Force Growth to 1980, Economic 

Council of Canada, Staff Study No. 19 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1967): 

W. E. Kalbach, The Effect of Immigration on Population, A Study com- 


Net Interprovincial Technique Purpose of 
International Migration Employed Study 
Migration 


80.000 50.000 net (declines} Cohort Survival method with] — To provide benchmark data 
10% every 5 years) | age specific projections for for urban and regional 
fertility, mortality and net planners. 
migration — Tocontribute to an 
understanding of the forces 
which cause change in 
urban areas. 

100.000 450.000 gross Regional components method] — To provide a basis for 

73.000 net with projection of fertility. social and economic 
(1969-71 average) mortality and migration rates planning and policy 
by province — calculation of decisions. 

60,000 ced as ratios for rates of growth 

ioe 7 veces) between regions. 
60.000 435.000 gross 
29,000 net 
(50% of 1966-71 
average for net) 
60,000 218.000 gross 
22.000 net 
(1961 —71 data) 

170.000 371.000 gross Regional components method] — To show the relative 

(1971) to (1951 — 56 average) importance of immigration 

380.000 to the future Canadian 

(2001) population. 
105.000 (1971)} 371.000 gross 
to (1951 — 56 average) 
183.000 (2001) 
42.000 (1971)} 412.000 gross 
to 64.000 (1956 — 61 average) 

(2001) 

120.000 Components method To provide a basis for 
various quantitative 
estimates for future 
economic growth. 

20.000 


missioned for the Canadian Immigration and Population Study, (Ottawa: 
Manpower and Immigration, 1974): Statistics Canada. Population Projec- 
tions for Canada and the Provinces, 1972-2001, Cat. 91-514, (Ottawa: 
Information Canada, 1974): and T. Zaharchuk. ev. a/.. “Urban Canada: 
The Challenge of 2001” (A study prepared for the Ministry of State for 
Urban Affairs by Systems Dimensions Ltd.. 1976) (mimeographed). Re- 
produced by permission of the Ministry of Supply and Services Canada. 
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trend from 1951 to 1971, fluctuating between 371,000 and 435,000 
per year. We have therefore assumed a constant proportion of the 
population and this results in 450,000 migrants per year. However, 
there is considerable variation in interprovincial flows and some 
preliminary evidence that traditional processes may be changing. 
These assumptions must therefore be considered a bit “shaky.” 


SOME DETAILS OF THE PROJECTIONS 


(1) Population Growth: What are the prospects for future growth? 
Considerable potential for growth is inherent in the youthful age 
structure of the Canadian population. Consequently, the depressing 
effect of the current decline in fertility will be offset to some extent 
by the relatively large numbers of women of child-bearing ages 
during the late 1970s and early 1980s. 

Even with zero net immigration and fertility rates below replace- 
ment levels (1.9 births per woman), Canada’s population would 
continue to expand, reaching 24.5 million by 1986, and 26.5 million 
by the turn of the century.? However, net immigration is highly 
unlikely to be zero and, at whatever level, will have a significant 
effect on population growth. 

On the basis of the above assumptions, Canada’s population 
would increase by some 4.5 million people to reach a total 26. 


million by 1985. For the longer term, the projections suggest a pope —— 


tion of some 29,735,000 by the year 2001 (Table 2.2). 

(2) Geographical Distribution: Higher than average population in- 
creases would occur in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia 
largely as a result of their proportionately greater numbers of in- 
migrants. British Columbia can anticipate the«fastest growth: its 
population would double to 4,257,000 by 2001_and its percentage 
share of the national population would rise to 14.3 per cent. Ontario 
would have the largest absolute population increase while New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Manitoba would have moder- 
ate increases, but a slight relative decline in their percentage share of 
the nation’s people. For Saskatchewan, the projections suggest an 
absolute decrease, if the outflow of migrants were to continue at the 
same pace. 

(3) Age Structure: A prime demographic feature of Canada is the 
progressive ageing of population. Between 1972 and 2001 a shift will 
occur from the youthful dependent to the elderly dependent popula- 
tion. Those_under age fourteen will decline from 28.8 per cent to 
19.8 per cent-of the population. while the retired age group will ~ 
increase from 8.2 per cent to 11.4 per cent. At the same time, the 
working age population will progressively become older. The group 
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Table 2.2. Actual and Projected Population of Canada 
and the Provinces, 


1971-2001 
Actual Projected Population 
Province or Territory Enumerated 1986 2001 
Population 
1971 
Population in thousands 
Canada 21,568.3 25,989.6 29,734.6 
Newfoundland S22tl 613.9 694.4 
Prince Edward Island LLG 144.4 181.6 
Nova Scotia 789.0 920.2 1,035.9 
New Brunswick 634.6 794.5 954.9 
Quebec 6,027.8 6,572.8 6.7515 
Ontario 7,703.1 9,487.2 11,038.9 
Manitoba 988.2 1,093.7 1,167.6 
Saskatchewan - 926.2 916.9 866.1 
Alberta 1,627.9 21740 2,709.9 
British Columbia 2,184.6 3,205.8 4,257.4 
Yukon 18.4 273 36.9 
Northwest Territories 34.8 39.0 39.5 
Per cent of Total Population 
Canada 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Newfoundland 2AL 2.36 2.34 
Prince Edward Island 0152 0.56 0.61 
Nova Scotia 3.66 2.54 3.48 
New Brunswick 2.94 3.06 Sa | 
Quebec 27.95 25.29 224 | 
Ontario 33.7)* 36.50 37A3 
Manitoba 4.58 4.21 3.93 
Saskatchewan 4.29 3.55 2.9] 
Alberta ips) 8.36 ra | 
British Columbia 10.13 12.33 14.32 
Yukon | 0.09 0.11 OM2 
Northwest Territories 0.16 0.15 0.13 


Source: K. S. Gnansekeran and J. Perrault, “Special Projections of Population for 
Canada and the Provinces, 1972-2001.” Prepared by the Population Esti- 
mates and Projections Division, Census Field, Statistics Canada under con- 
tract for the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, September 1975 (Mimeo- 
graphed). Reproduced by permission of the Minister of Supply and Services’ - 
Canada. 
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from which the labour force primarily draws for new workers (age 
15 — 24) will decline from 18.9 per cent to 14.1 per cent. 


PROJECTED POPULATION GROWTH AND CHANGE IN 
CANADA’S METROPOLITAN AREAS 


The projected uneven distribution of .population growth among 
provinces is cause for concern: so, too, is population distribution 
among urban centres. Projections for the nation’s twenty-two metro- 
politan areas‘ suggest a continuing expansion of Canada’s metropol- 
itan areas, from 11.9 million in 1971 to perhaps as many as 21.5 
million people in 2001. However, the most plausible assumptions, 
similar to those for the national and provincial projections outlined 
above, give a mid-range figure of 17.4 million in 2001. The individ- 
ual metropolitan projections making up this total are the ones on 
which we focus attention. 

The most rapidly growing metropolitan areas are likely to be in 
Western Canada: Calgary and Edmonton, Victoria and Vancouver 
(Table 2.3). By 2001, Calgary would more than double and Edmon- 
ton almost double to become cities of close to one million people. 
Similarly, Vancouver and Victoria would increase to 2.1 million and 
400,000 respectively. Ontario centres would grow at about the na- 
tional average: the increases for Windsor, Toronto and London, for 
example are projected to be 39 per cent, 40 per cent and 58 per cent 
respectively. Sudbury and Ottawa could anticipate growth of 70 per 
cent to 80 per cent. But on the other end of the scale, cities such as 
Chicoutimi, Regina and Thunder Bay would not increase at all. 

Distinctive patterns emerge when metropolitan centres are 
grouped by region and size group (Table 2.4). The fastest growing 
places are on the Prairies and in British Columbia, and these are the 
medium-sized Canadian cities of 400,000 to 1,000,000. Atlantic and 
Quebec centres are the slowest growing as are centres of less than 
200,000 people. All this suggests that the centre of gravity in urban 
Canada might be displaced westward, perhaps slightly away from 
Ontario. 

The three largest metropolitan areas would grow differently if the 
projections are correct. Toronto would become the largest city in 
Canada. Vancouver would increase its share of the national popula- 
tion from 5 per cent to 7.4 per cent. Montreal, however, would 
decrease slightly its share of the nation’s population. 

Figure 2.1 shows how the relative importance of migration and 
natural increase varies with growth rates. Net in-migration would 
account for a significant proportion of growth in the fastest growing 
centres of Victoria, Vancouver, Calgary, Ottawa—Hull and London. 
For others with about average growth, such as Toronto and Wind- 
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Table 2.4. Population of Canada’s Metropolitan Areas by Size Group and 
Region, 1971 — 2001 
Projected Projected Population 
Population Population as Percentage 
(thousands) (thousands) of 1971 Population 
1971 1986 2001 1986 2001 


1. BY REGION 

Atlantic —- 3CMAs 461.1 514.2 549 Se ot? 119 
Quebec — 3CMAs! 353): 1A 3;844.6 3: 4:236-9 Wao 5 126 
Ontario — 9CMAs HOT. 2: 6,282.00 eh 45. 54— sb 145 
Prairies —- SCMAs 706.4" 22.215. 27012.9 80 Sea lau 163 
B.C. -2CMAs E2151 aL 805.0.) 2452.6 gal P72 


2 BYISIZE GROUP (AS OF 2971) 


Over 1,000,000 — 3CMAs 6,453.5 . 7,868.4 9,145.4 122 142 
400,000 — 999,999 — 6CMAs 3,020:8« 3,924.4 9, 4:905.8, (130 162 
200,000 — 399,999 -6CMAs? 1,493.2 —-:1,856.7. 2,224.6 124 149 
100,000 — 199,999 —7CMAs [0G sey LOU e 1.09510 a8 ba 121 
Total — 22CMAs M8742" 14,6622 LL 3709" 123 146 


Notes: |. Ottawa — Hull is included with Ontario. 
2. Victoria is grouped in the 200,000 — 399,999 class 

Source: Data derived from T. H. Yoo et al., 1975B. “Interim Population Projections 
of 22 Census Metropolitan Areas (1971 —2001),” Discussion Paper B.75.10, 
(Ottawa: Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, 1975). Reproduced by permis- 
sion of the Minister of Supply and Services Canada. 


sor, natural increase and net in-migration would play nearly equal 
roles. For Montreal, Halifax, Winnipeg and other centres of compar- 
atively slow growth, natural increase would be the dominant factor. 
Zero growth may occur in centres such as Saint John and Thunder 
Bay if population losses through out-migration balance the gains 
from natural increase. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF METROPOLITAN POPULATION 
GROWTH 


Perhaps as important as aggregate population growth are the levels 
of household formation and the expansion rates of the working age 
population.° . 


(1) Household Formation:® In determining future housing needs, 
~what happens to household formation is obviously important. Those 
who use the old rule of thumb that one new household is created for 
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Figure 2.1. Anticipated Sources of Projected Population Increases: 
Canada’s 22 Metropolitan Areas, 1971-81 


Migration is 
dominant factor #==—<<=<=<= 
BaVICTORIA 


100 


OTTAWA—HULL 
ONDON 


EDMONTON and QUEBEC 
KITCHENER and SUDBURY 


MONTREAL , 
Natural increase is 
dominant factor 


Percent Due to Net Migration 
(Internal and International) 
on 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Percent Due to Natural Increase 


Note: The dominant factor has been defined as more than two-thirds of the total growth. 


Source: Demographic Research Group, ‘‘Interim Population Projections of 22 census Metropolitan Areas 1971-2001"’ 
(Ottawa: MSUA, March, 1975) (mimeographed). 


every three people added to the population are certain to err. Analy- 
sis and projections suggest not only deviation from this rule but 
considerable variation among metropolitan areas. In Vancouver and 
Victoria, the new “rule-of-thumb” should be “one new household 
for every 2.07 people added.to the population” for instance,-while 
for Windsor and Winnipeg the figures will be 2.25 and 2.58 (Table 
2.35). 

The high rate of household formation is associated with an ex- 
pected decline in the average size of the Canadian family (from 3.5 
in 1971 to 3.2 persons by 2001). At the same time, the size of non- 
family-households is expected to drop from 2.6 to 2.4 persons. But 
perhaps most important, non-family households are expected to in- 
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crease from 18.8 per cent to 26.6 per cent of all households in 
Canada by the turn of the century. 
What are the reasons? Smaller family size can be directly attrib- 


uted to low fertility rates. The decreasing size and i increasing number 
of non-family units result from higher standards of living and 
changed mores. The increased economic well-being of young, single 
adults has permitted many of them to leave homes earlier than 
heretofore and to establish their own households. The elderly too, 
are often economically independent—the death of a spouse no 
longer automatically means moving in with children or relatives as it 
once did. Changing social mores as reflected in attitudes towards 
marriage, children and working women, also favour the establish- 
ment of non-family-households. 

Differences in economic circumstances and social attitudes across 
the country add up to considerable regional variations. By the turn 
of the century, cities in Quebec and British Columbia would have 
the highest proportion of non- -family households. Centres in the 
Atlantic provinces, which already have the largest sized households, 
will continue to do so. In Quebec, household formation is likely to 
increase reflecting the continuing de-emphasis of traditionally strong 
family ties. Faster growing places such as Calgary, Edmonton, 
Kitchener-Waterloo and Ottawa-Hull are expected to have relatively 
lower rates of household formation than slower growing centres such 
as Windsor, Winnipeg and Thunder Bay. 

An overall lack-of population growth therefore does not necessar- 
ily.imply that few new households will be established or that no new 
housing units will be required. Changes in the age structure of the 
population and the evolution of social_mores.may more than offset 
other factors. 


(2) Labour Force: In the near future, there will be a substantial 
increase in the proportion of Canada’s population that is of working 
age (Table 2.6). The proportion of Canada’s population aged 15-64 
is projected to rise from 62 per cent in 1971 to 69 per cent by 1986, 
and then level out until the turn of the century. This increase proba- 
bly will be distributed relatively evenly across Canada. 


Some Issues Arising from the Projections 


Urban growth of this magnitude poses tough policy questions that 
force Canadians to consider what kind of society they want and 
what type of urban environment they wish to live in. 

Satellite city or suburban fringe, new communities or patchwork 
sprawl, decentralized nodes or centralized core, dispersed network or 
all-enveloping metropolis—what form of settlement would best ac- 
commodate Canada’s future urban growth? 
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The past is an inadequate guide to the future. As Carver has said: 


We have to admit that though our motives are not regretted 
and our opportunities have been privileged, the results are only 
middling fair—and sometimes terrible. We have a sense of guilt 
because we have had the opportunity to build great cities in a 
way of our own choosing, but we have settled for compromises 
and not really cared enough... And we are frustrated because 
we possess no clear image of what we should be striving to 
accomplish.’ 


Still, some notion of desired forms of urban settlement is necessary. 
What are the issues? 


URBAN SIZE: BALANCING BENEFITS WITH FINANCIAL 
AND HUMAN COSTS 

Are our cities too big? What is the best size for a city? There are 
many benefits from large cities. Cities support specialized services 
and cultural organizations that fulfil the most esoteric tastes, and 
they possess the concentration of population which fosters an intens- 
ity of social and intellectual interaction. At the same timé, however, 
cities exert pressure on their natural resource base, leading some- 
times to water shortages, air pollution, and a lack of open space. 
Costs of some services increase disproportionately:-Gongestion is a 
feature of urban life. Some writers, such as( Louis ‘Wirth,® have 
observed that cultural roots and community stability are lost in 
cities, thus producing a sense of anomie and alienation. Higher 
density may increase tensions, reduce residential satisfaction and 
exacerbate social ills. 

Small town living, at first blush, seems to provide respite from the 
continuous pace of urban life. But life in smaller places may be far 
from idyllic. There may be a lack of public services, limited con- 
sumer choice, a dearth of interesting employment opportunities, in- 
herent economic instability and a smothering, intolerant social web. 

Given this sort of ambivalence for both large and small centres, 
what policy approach can be taken? Finding an optimum city size 
has proven elusive. Cessation of development or uninhibited expan- 
sion of an urban area is a clear-cut but none too useful choice.!° 

However, there are some guidelines. It has been suggested that 
there is some fairly wide range of city sizes (e.g. 200,000 to 750,000) 
which are not markedly superior or inferior to one another for 
Supporting industry, supplying services and accommodating diverse 
lifestyles.’ As well, some theorists have suggested a minimum city 
size (e.g. 100,000 to 250,000) as a prerequisite for adequate consumer 
choice, efficient provision of public services and the formation of a 
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diversified industrial base.!2 Others have suggested that it is the rate 
of growth rather than absolute size that should be the root of con- 
cem. 

All of this suggests a policy.approach that would better manage 
rates of growth and at the same time foster the growth. _of medium-~ 
sized cities. Because individuals differ greatly, the policy must also 
ensure that people are given a realistic choice in the size and nature 
of communities where they may want to live. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SERVICES 


It may be that many of the difficulties of large cities are not so much 
inherent in their size as in their structure. What is required is a type 
of urban form that can fulfil the need for specialized services while 
also affording less stressful living conditions than often is the case 
now. To accomplish this, perhaps the concept of a “regional city” 
encompassing a number of centres connected with a central city by 
high speed communication could be developed. Mumford argued 
long ago that the modern city has upset the human ecological bal- 
ance by both cramping and overwhelming the individual.'? The 
regional city, he suggested, is necessary for the extensive exchange of 
ideas, the elaborate division of labour and for the formation of local 
community institutions that can provide individuals with a sense of 
belonging. It is also interesting to note that the policies recom- 
mended in one of Canada’s first major planning documents’ in- 
cluded the encouragement of industrial decentralization and stressed 
the promotion of industrial town centres. 


URBAN FABRIC AND INSTITUTIONS 


To call for a redistribution of future growth among regional cities 
would mean a substantial re-moulding of urban landscape. But what 
of life in existing cities? Can it be improved? Some, who have less 
antipathy for the modern metropolis than Mumford have offered al- 
ternative approaches. \Bunge,'> for example, has argued that the im- 
personality of city life and the sense of personal powerlessness that he 
thinks is felt by urbanites can be alleviated, “not by utopian schemes 
to build new towns at astronomical cost in the midst of pastoral green- 
ery,” but by establishing smaller neighbourhood governments and ad- 
ministrative units which approximate the scale of delivery for most 
functions. Government units, he contends, could be set out in a hier- 
archy, with policies made as much as possible by those directly af- 
fected. Jacobs!® has advocated a re-thinking of present tendencies to 
separate the urban functions performed by cities. In her view, places 
of work and places of living should be more intimately related in 
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order to enhance the social and economic cohesiveness of communi- 
ties. Perhaps, for instance, small commercial establishments could be 
situated in the same block as residential units. 


URBAN FORM: URBAN INFRASTRUCTURE AND ENERGY 


Reflecting upon human society, Kenneth Boulding"’ argued a num- 
ber of years ago that human society is passing through one of its great 
transitions, a-transition powered by extravagant use of physical re- 
sources, and including within it the seeds for its collapse through an 
energy crisis. Impending energy shortages may have been overstated 
by some, but the problems in Canada are real, and in the face of 
increasing urban growth solutions will have to be sought. 

Questions such as the following must be considered: 

—What type of built environment will best conserve energy stocks 
and allow for the most judicious use of energy (high-rise apartments, 
town housing, or single detached dwellings)? 

—What pattern of regional urban settlement tends to lower the level 
of existing energy use (a regional network of densely developed 
urban nodes or a metropolitan quiltwork of suburbs)? 

—What modes of transport and technologies best fulfil the goal of 
energy conservation (private auto and the expressway, the bus and the 
urban arterial, a form of light rapid transit)? 

Obviously the selection of alternative settlement forms or different 
transportation technologies is not an either/or situation but rather a 
case of opting for a little more of one and a little less of another. 
Nor can the goal of energy conservation be pursued to the exclusion 
of other goals. Given that high-rise apartments are energy efficient, 
should all new Canadian families become apartment dwellers? If a 
greater density of development results in the use of less energy, 
should the allotment of urban open space be dramatically reduced? 
Should the use of the private automobile and the time-saving con- 
venience it affords be largely forgone? Clearly the goal of conserving 
energy in the planning of cities must be traded off against other 
social, pyschological and economic objectives. Nevertheless, Canadi- 
ans likely will not be able to develop their cities, build their trans- 
portation systems and design their dwelling units without first con- 
sidering energy requirements. 


LAND: A COMMODITY, A RESOURCE, AN ENVIRONMENT 


Nine of every ten acres of Canadian land are still in public hands. 
Of the 3,800,000 square miles of land in Canada, only 400,000 
square miles are privately owned,'*® but most are in high value urban 
and agricultural uses and hence of considerable importance. 
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In the past, Canadians have viewed their land largely as a com- 
modity, and because of the seeming large amounts of easily avail- 
able land, have been unconcerned with the rate at which land was 
consumed for development. Low-density suburbs, complete with sin- 
gle-family homes, shopping centres, arterials and expressways have 
relentlessly encroached on farmsteads. The future of prime agricul- 
tural areas, wetlands, woodlots, escarpments and other fragile eco- 
systems has been decided by the vagaries of the real estate market, 
the need for larger municipal tax bases, the profit margins of quarry 
operators, or the desires of the cottage owner, to cite but a few 
examples. Only in the past few years have attitudes towards land 
begun to change. That the allocation of land to the highest bidder 
through market competition does not always result in the best social 
use has been slowly recognized.!® Increasing concern with environ- 
mental and ecological systems has led to a sharpened awareness of the 
inter-relatedness of land uses. Some merging of the conflicting views 
is necessary: 


The idea that land is a resource as well as a commodity may 
appear self-evident, but in the context of our traditions of land 
use regulation it is a highly novel concept. Our existing systems 
of land use regulation were created by dealers in real estate 
interested in maximizing the value of land as a commodity.... 
A realization is growing that important social and environmen- 
tal goals require more specific controls on the use that may be 
made of scarce land resources.”° 


In the jargon of economists, the price of land on which decisiors are 
taken must reflect social as well as private costs. Increasingly, Cana- 
dians are finding it possible to devote more time to personal 
concerns such as leisure and recreational activities.2! Yet this very 
phenomenon has posed a threat to the conservation of “natural 
environments.” Nowhere is the use and abuse of land more promi- 
nent than in the recreational areas surrounding Canada’s major 
metropolitan areas. 

It is a paradox that North Americans live in large cities but often 
prefer rural and natural environments. Those who are financially 
able often have demonstrated their desire to live in a semi-rural 
environment by building country estates in exclusive suburbs, or near 
small towns. As well, there has been of late a substantial increase in 
the number of hobby farms owned by city dwellers?” and in the 
development of cottages in environmentally sensitive lands (e.g. the 
Muskoka area near Toronto). 

Recently, governments have been prompted to increase their ef- 
forts to inventory, classify, regulate and assess land and land use. 
Many initiatives, however, are still in a preliminary stage. 
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AGRICULTURAL LAND: PRESERVATION FOR FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


The supply of land is limited. As population, urbanization and 
recreation increase, competition for land increases, even in countries 
as geographically vast as Canada. 

The Federal Department of Environment, through the Canada 
Land Inventory, has concluded that only about 8.3 per cent of 
Canada’s land area is usable, with no serious limitations for crop 
production; another 8.5 per cent of the land is marginally usable. If 
only the acreage devoted to food production (about 5 per cent) is 
considered, then the ratio of agricultural land to people is about 5.4 
acres of producing farmland per capita or, 119 people per square 
mile of farmland in production.”3 

More problematic, however, is the fact that many of Canada’s 
principal agricultural regions—the St. Lawrence valley, southern 
Ontario and the Lower Fraser valley—are under the greatest pres- 
sure from urban expansion. Reliable figures on the loss of agricul- 
tural land are not easy to come by. In a now somewhat dated study, 
Creray”* estimated that for every 1,000 increase in urban population 
within the Windsor-Quebec City corridor, 130 acres of land are 
consumed for buildings and supporting infrastructure. However, the 
direct conversion of land from agricultural to urban purposes is only 
the tip of the proverbial iceberg. The encroachment of cities on the 
countryside is also manifest in the rise of hobby farms, non-agricul- 
tural occupancy of farm houses, the development of rural residential 
\ estates, the construction of recreational facilities and perhaps most 
importantly, the abandonment of farming on lands that are the 
object of holding actions by land speculators.25 Research suggests 
that the “urban shadow” of the city extends far beyond the built-up 
portion, encompassing much of the prime agricultural land.26 More- 
over, much of this land is irreplaceable, for example, the tender fruit 
acreages lost in the Niagara Peninsula.’ 

It is evident that continued urbanization will cause increasing 
dependency on marginally productive lands or foreign food supplies. 
Some government initiatives to stay this trend, such as the establish- 
ment of the British Columbia Land Commission and the advent of 
the land speculation taxes and of land banking in various provinces, 
/have taken place. But some fundamental propositions require con- 
- sideration: 


—Are the presumed social and psychological benefits of low density 
housing worth the large acreages of land consumed? 

—Is the freedom of an individual to enjoy his private property more 
fundamental than the need of the public for food supplies and/or 
open space? 
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—Is the private land market relatively more efficient than public 
intervention in looking after community and housing needs? 
—Is national ownership of land such an unreasonable proposal? 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN GROWTH: EQUITY 
VERSUS EFFICIENCY 


A fundamental dilemma in many public policy decisions is the 
trade-off between the objectives of equity and efficiency. Equity 
considerations have led some analysts to conclude that development 
aid (i.e., manpower training, industrial incentives, equalization pay- 
ments) should be regarded largely as charity and that priority target 
regions should be selected according to the “worst first’ rule of 
~ priority. Conversely, the efficiency approach which is directed to- 
wards achieving the maximum amount of additional income and em- 
ployment opportunities per dollar expended for regional develop- 
ment, has led others to conclude that assistance should be focused 
primarily on the most promising of the nation’s relatively disadvan- 
taged areas. Closely associated is the question of whether to try to 
make people more prosperous where they now live regardless of the 
economic position of their community or instead to try to make more 
prosperous places which demonstrate growth potential. Should the 
emphasis be on moving jobs to people or moving people to jobs? 
Should growth centres (i.e. Toronto, Vancouver) be subjected to re- 
strictive development controls? 

Reconciliation of these objectives is nearly impossible. Areas of 
abject poverty and consequent high economic distress generally suf- 
fer from a low level of productivity and an essentially non-competi- 
tive economic position. This means that development efforts will be 
costly, often ineffectual, and likely required to be more-or-less per- 
manent. Alternatively, areas of relative stagnation and out-migra- 
tion, but where development potential appears highest, usually tend 
to have income levels and employment rates closely approximating 
the national average. Since the total resources available for regional 
development are limited, hard choices must be made between re- 
gional programs emphasizing relief of distress and more judicious 
programs stressing regional transformation and _ self-sustaining 
growth. As well, the efficacy of the policy options available must be 
considered. Attempts to entice industry to locations outside the eco- 
nomic mainstream may produce inauspicious results, but programs 
intended to move unemployables to other communities are also 
likely to meet with failure. At the same time, attempts to regulate 
the level of new development in large centres such as Toronto may 
not necessarily stem the influx of migrants. 
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Ultimately, determining the policy emphasis must be a political 
process. Imbedded within the chain of decisions is an implicit bal- 
ancing between economic efficiency in one region and the level of 
short-term human welfare attained in another region. The implica- 
tions for national unity of pursuing or not pursuing a balanced 
population distribution policy must also be considered. 

This chapter has portrayed some of the dimensions of the huge 
problems that tace Canadians in deciding what type of urban Can- 
ada they want. Perhaps we have painted a picture favourable to a 
different population distribution than now exists—and that is our 
bias. Biases aside, however, serious issues are involved that require 
national debate. The impression should not be left that these issues 
can be easily resolved. It is often an arrogant illusion to suppose that 
twentieth century man can chart the dynamics of societies. We cannot 
even chart the precise orbits of three billiard balls moving under mu- 
tual gravitation—though we can do it for two! But, at the same time, 
in “following our noses” we must try to ensure that decisions are 
taken in full view of all the available information. 

Some of these issues are treated in greater depth in the chapters 
that follow, and in Chapter 9 we explore some of the policy options 
that are available for changing the urban pattern in Canada. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Growth Forces: National Pattern, 
Regional Diversity and the Urban 
System 


It is still possible nowadays to pick up a book portraying Can- 
ada to foreigners — including some books written by Canadians — 
and get the impression, from scanning the subject headings and 
illustrations, that this is a country dominated by such industries 
as agriculture, mining, forestry, hydro-electric power and fish- 
ing. (Economic Council of Canada, Seventh Annual Review, 
1970: p. 14). 


Canadian Economic Development and Regional Diversity 


The course of regional economic development and population 
growth in Canada has depended largely upon the exploitation of 
physical resources. Canadian economic historians have described the 
process within a framework which has been called the “staples” 
theory of economic development. And it is true that past growth can- 
not be understood without reference to the role of staples in Cana- 
da’s economic development and to the resulting legacy of regional 
differences. But future, so-called post-industrial economic growth 
will focus increasingly on metropolitan centres with their skilled 
labour pools and their management and financial resources. It is 
likely, as well, that government will play a greater role in future than 
in past development, attempting to direct it toward national objec- 
tives. 


STAPLES, ECONOMIC GROWTH AND URBAN ECONOMIES 


In an uniquely Canadian contribution to economic history, Harold 
Innis and his disciples since the 1930s have elaborated a staples 
theory of economic development.'! Innis characterized the early 
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growth of Canada’s economy as a process by which “hinterland” 
Canada supplied “heartland” Europe with a succession of staple 
exports, which in turn bolstered one regional economy after another: 
first fish and fur, then timber and wheat, and finally, minerals and 
fuel oil. Differences in the sequencing of resource development and 
the types of economic linkages forged had a fundamental effect on 
the regional nature of Canada’s economy and on the form of the 
urban system. 

Staples are distinguished typically by ease of production resulting 
from relative abundance, low capital and labour requirements, 
cheap transportation, and non-competitiveness with heartland prod- 
ucts.? The deployment of modern technology from abroad, depend- 
ence on foreign financing, and an infusion of entrepreneurship from 
other nations are also characteristics of a staples oriented economy.’ 

Canada’s first staples were Atlantic salt cod fish and St. Lawrence 
valley furs which were exported as early as the sixteenth century. 
Lumber, potash, pork, beef and wheat from across eastern Canada 
were the major staples exports by the mid-nineteenth century. 
Wheat from the Prairies was added by the turn of the century, while 
minerals from the Canadian Shield and fuel oils from the West 
came into prominence somewhat later. An east-to-west progression 
of staple production usually occurred with a growing demand for 
staples in Europe, their depletion in the most accessible regions of 
Canada, the development of continental transportation facilities and 
the introduction of new staple products. Important east-to-west differ- 
ences, first created by the pattern of staples exploitation, have re- 
mained as a naggingly persistent feature of Canadian regionalism. 
For example, the low incomes, lagging population and moderate 
growth of the Atlantic region have been attributable, in part, to ‘the 
region’s difficulty in coping with its declining staples base. 

Staple exports stimulate the domestic economy through so-called 
spread effects which promote growth of secondary and tertiary activ- 
ity.4 These economic linkages are three-fold: backward linkages 
causing increased production among suppliers to the export staple 
industry; forward linkages causing domestic processing of staple 
outputs before exporting; and final demand linkages causing con- 
sumer goods to be produced for domestic consumption by workers 
in staple export industries.° 

The magnitude and regional incidence of these stimuli have varied 
considerably, depending on the characteristics of the staple. Few 
backward linkages were necessary for instance, to support the cod 
fishery. Permanent fishing villages were not established in North 
America until the industry was several centuries old. By contrast, 
many inputs from other industrial sectors were required for produc- 
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ing and marketing wheat, including fertilizer and farm implements, 
wagons and grain elevators, rail lines and rolling stock. To the extent 
that backward linked products replaced imports, the domestic econ- 
omy grew. 

Forward linkages from staples initially were few and far between. 
The drying and salting of cod, the square-cutting of timber and the 
curing of furs could hardly compare, in terms of additional employ- 
ment, to the boats and beaver hats manufactured abroad from Ca- 
nadian raw materials. The situation has changed somewhat, al- 
though the recurring image of Canucks as “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” still raises the ire of many a Canadian. The 
industrial Canada of today features pulp and paper mills, chemical 
plants, petroleum refineries and steel blast furnaces, but subsequent 
processing of Canadian resources still occurs frequently outside the 
country as largely foreign-owned subsidiaries export staple products 
to parent companies. 

Similarly, the extensiveness of final demand linkages has differed 
markedly by type of staple. Fishermen who landed only long enough 
to dry their catch, or fur trappers who were constantly on the move 
and mainly self-sufficient demanded few supplies that would sup- 
port domestic manufacturers. Agriculturalists, on the other hand, 
soon established a permanent farmstead and commanded a broad 
range of goods and services. Farming on the Canadian frontier was 
primarily of a commercial nature, tied from the outset to an import/ 
export distribution network. Seldom was subsistence farming prac- 
tised, and then only until transportation was improved.°® 

The varying influence of spread effects created a diversity of 
urban sub-systems across Canada. With exports of fish and timber, 
Maritime port cities developed, particularly Halifax. As furs grew in 
importance, continental penetration by the voyageurs led to a focus- 
ing of international trade on Montreal as the single large entrepdt. 
During this early period, centres such as Montreal and Quebec City, 
Halifax and Saint John functioned as parasitic cities, as mercantile 
outposts of a resource area whose exploitation was organized by the 
metropolitan system of western Europe. Mutual interdependence in 
the form of two-way trading linkages between the city and its hinter- 
land was almost non-existent. The parasitic centre served only as a 
collection point for raw materials from its hinterland, which were 
then forwarded directly to the mother country for further processing. 

Wheat, however, had a different impact. In contrast to the shifting 
base of operation for earlier staples, wheat production required resi- 
dential settlement.’ Hence, fledgling urban systems, consisting of a 
hierarchy of central places to serve the farm population, began to 
take shape in the wheat-growing areas, first in southwestern Ontario 
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and then on the Prairies. Inputs required by the central places for 
backward linkages and final demand linkages were imported at early 
stages of development, but as agricultural exports grew, domestic 
incomes rose, markets reached adequate scale, and domestic produc- 
tion began to replace imports, first concentrating in Montreal and 
then increasingly, because of its more advantageous location, in 
Toronto.® 

Thus, final demand linkages arising from the spread effects of 
staples production particularly favoured Ontario and Quebec, thereby 
helping to establish a national heartland-hinterland relationship 
which has become a pervasive element of Canada’s economic geogra- 

hy. 

: National heartland-hinterland differences have persisted and in 
certain cases, intensified in twentieth century Canada. By way of 
example, manufacturing activity has always been concentrated in 
Ontario and Quebec. Although the proportion of the labour force 
employed in manufacturing in the Prairies and Maritimes briefly 
increased in the late nineteenth century, it later declined substan- 
tially.° Perhaps most telling are the many socio-economic character- 
istics which vary directly with distance from Toronto. Average fam- 
ily income levels tend to decline with increasing distance from To- 
ronto, as do per cent of male labour force employed in manufactur- 
ing, and the numbers of post-World War II immigrants. Economic 
disparities rise with distance from Toronto.'° 

The staples theory of economic development may be criticized 
easily for its narrow scope. It is not a comprehensive growth theory. 
Many forces that fuel growth are neglected, including technological 
change, autonomous investment, government budgeting and con- 
sumer spending. Nevertheless, the staples theory provides a useful 
interpretation of resource-oriented growth in the frontier economy of 
early Canada when there was an abundance of resources but a 
scarcity of labour and capital. It has been suggested that the history 
of Canadian economic growth over the past 150 years indicates that 
a viable economy and society is possible (though not necessarily 
preferable) through reliance on primary resources.'! To this day, sta- 
ples remain as a fundamental basis for spatial linkages in the Cana- 
dian economy.!? 

But many economists would maintain that sustained growth re- 
quires a diversity of resources, flexibility in their deployment 
through invention and innovation, and ultimately, shifts to new lines 
of more labour-intensive and technologically-sophisticated produc- 
tion. And such an evolution of development has occurred in the 
Canadian economy. The proportion of Canada’s economic activity 
accounted for by the primary sector fell from one-half in 1870, to 
one-quarter by the 1920s, and currently stands at just over one- 
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tenth.'? The process of exploiting and exporting staples gave rise to 
the basic pre-conditions for an urban-focused economy: incomes 
rose, markets expanded, capital and labour accumulated, appropri- 
ate structural changes were forthcoming. The success of staples, 
especially wheat, as engines of growth in Canada’s resource-oriented 
economy permitted the transformation to an advanced industrial 
and highly urbanized nation, no longer so dependent on staple 
exports. Of the “five F’s” by which Griffith Taylor described the 
Canadian economy — fish, furs, forests, farms and factories — Cana- 
da’s urbanized economy has gradually focused more and more on 
“the final F” and gone beyond to a service-oriented economy. 

Furthermore, it may be suggested that Canadian cities are no 
longer mere commercial outposts trans-shipping resources to a for- 
eign nation. Formerly “parasitic” cities have either been eclipsed, or 
evolved into “generative” centres, centres which provide a full range 
of functions and stimulate development rather than merely draw 
resources away. This does not mean that the Canadian economy 
simply “takes in its own laundry”; foreign trade accounts for ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the Canadidn Gross National Product 
(GNP). But this trade, increasingly based on industrial manufactur- 
ers rather than exclusively upon primary products, emanates largely 
from the nation’s urban system.!4 

As a result, the earlier heartland-hinterland, or metropolis-peri- 
phery relationship that existed at the international scale, has grad- 
ually come into being at the national level, within Canada. The 
trend toward domestic production of a wide range of goods and 
services has accentuated contrasts between Canada’s industrial heart- 
land, partly an extension of the United States manufacturing belt, 
and the nation’s raw material producing hinterlands. In effect, there- 
fore, the staple export continues to drive the growth of most cities 
and regions that are outside of the Windsor-Quebec City corridor, !* 
with these hinterland areas diversifying from intensive resource spe- 
cialization only as local markets achieve sufficient size to support 
profitable local enterprise. 


NATIONAL POLICIES FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The only firm conclusion we may draw is that the process of 
national development and spatial integration is an eminently 
political one, involving fundamental relations of power and ex- 
change and the resolution of resulting conflicts. Planning which 
fails to recognize this basic truth and proceeds as though the 
spatial allocation of resources were merely an exercise in ap- 
plied rationality is bound to be disappointing in its results.'6 
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Staples production has played a key role in the evolution of regional 
economies in Canada. Perhaps equally important have been institu- 
tional relationships resulting from the exploitation of staples. For 
instance, Simmons has contended that “there is a long history of 
intimate connections between monopolistic staple capitalism and 
policy-making agents.”!’ The space-time sequence of staples devel- 
opment has been manipulated, through -the controls of capital and 
technology, to suit the major institutions based in large cities in 
Canada or abroad — first the railways and land companies, and later 
the Bay Street financiers and multi-national corporations. 

Even today, Canada’s economic structure owes much to “three 
basic national decisions” taken by the new Dominion in the decade 
following Confederation: (1) acquisition and subsequent settlement 
of Rupert’s Land and the North-West Territory as a Canadian fron- 
tier region; (2) construction of a railway spanning the continent; and 
(3) rapid industrialization of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowland 
through protective tariffs and other policies.'* The policy package, 
which in various guises predominated the Canadian scene for the 
four decades preceding World War I clearly represented the subordi- 
nation of “laissez-faire” economic forces to the political end of 
providing a material base for Confederation.'? In the words of one 
economic historian, “Sir John A. Macdonald gave us our first na- 
tional policy and our first lesson in the irrelevance of economics... 
Macdonald was the first great Canadian non-economist.””° 

The national policies of the federal government profoundly af- 
fected geographic ties, economic structure and institutional relation- 
ships in the country. The national policy—to the extent that it was 
successful —steadily enhanced the interdependence of the scattered 
provinces and regions of Canada, thus transforming the British 
North American Territories of the mid-nineteenth century into a 
political and economic unit.?! But at the same time, divergent mer- 
cantilist relations were formed between the Canadian heartland and 
the Western hinterland. There were many ways in which the na- 
tional policy differentiated between the nation’s hinterland and its 
metropolitan areas, largely to the benefit of the latter. Among them: 


—High tariff barriers protected “infant” Canadian manufacturing 
industries and artificially accelerated the rate at which imports were 
replaced by domestically produced goods. This reinforced the indus- 
trial dominance of cities, and particularly those which were exten- 
sions of the American manufacturing belt, the Quebec to Windsor 
axis. 


—A transportation network, founded on the epic building of the 
CPR under Macdonald and filled out by the construction of the 
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National Trans-continental and the Grand Trunk Pacific under Lau- 
rier (later consolidated as the CNR), connected heartland and hin- 
terland. Characteristically, this network facilitated the outflow of 
resources from the frontier and the inflow of finished goods from 
the metropolitan centre. 


— Policies effectively restricted the hinterland to producing a small 
number of staples, while buying machinery and consumer goods 
manufactured in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence heartland.? 


— Internationally, the interests of the hinterland were usually sacri- 
ficed to those of the heartland.”3 


The Macdonald-Laurier national policy was implemented with a 
strong reliance on large business interests. This has led some to 
charge that the national policy did not arise from people seeking a 
distinctive national identity, but that it stemmed from “certain busi- 
ness, political, religious and cultural interests seeking the establish- 
ment of a monopolistic system of control.”?4 Whatever the case, 
public companies grew through British indirect investment in bonds, 
and American direct investment in stocks and equity ownership. 

The period following World War I saw some shifting of economic 
ties and policy directions within Canada. “The new industrialism 
based on minerals, pulp and paper, and hydro-electricity turned the 
emphasis on economic development away from the Western prov- 
inces to the Canadian Shield, with emphasis on the integration 
between it and contiguous parts of the United States.”?> But old 
economic policies never die; they are only muted. Vestiges of the 
Macdonald-Laurier national policy still remain (e.g., the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Agreement), and development of east-west infrastructure, an 
essential element of the policy, has continued. Since World War II, 
the Trans-Canada highway, the Trans-Canada pipeline, two national 
television networks, two national airlines and a system of airport 
facilities have linked Canada’s heartland and hinterland ever more 
Closely together and helped maintain a certain dominance of centre 
over periphery. 

Today, most of the threads of past national (and regional) devel- 
opment policies are still evident. Policies for a mid-1970’s Canadian 
economy prescribe, among other things, (1) the development of 
innovative capacity within Canadian industry,?® (2) the need for 
balanced and diversified regional growth throughout the country,’’ 
and (3) the reservation of key, technologically-advanced sectors for 
Canadian ownership and control. 

Although these policy orientations appear to signify a departure 
from previous directions, they are in many respects congruent with 
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past Canadian experience and serve to perpetuate existing economic 
relationships among regions.?® Like construction of railways and 
opening of mines, the enhancement of industrial performance and 
innovative capacity is based on the harmonious interaction of gov- 
ernment, business and now, university elites. The production and 
distribution of staples continue as important means of developing 
and linking regions, but the east-west orientation with staples pro- 
duced mainly for European markets has changed. 


The frontier of settlement is no longer a frontier of settlement 
producing agricultural staples for Europe; it is a frontier of 
capital-intensive resource industries producing raw materials for 
the United States. Development therefore to the extent that it is 
based on those staples [is] in the direction of continental inte- 
gration along north-south lines.?? 


As provincial premiers complained at the Western Economic Oppor- 
tunities Conference (July, 1973), industrial assistance programs for 
innovative research and enhancement of productivity accrue dispro- 
portionately to large firms situated in central Canada. Regional 
development programs, they contended, have to be very effective 
merely to offset the longstanding bias of industrial assistance pro- 
grams towards the manufacturing belt of southern Ontario and 
Quebec. Call them what you will, heartland-hinterland, centre-peri- 
phery or east-west, contrasts in economic development persist, and 
they reflect, no doubt, government policies. It is to these economic 
contrasts that we now turn. 


REGIONAL DISPARITIES: BETWEEN PROVINCES, 
BETWEEN URBAN AREAS | 


The economic history of Canada has been dominated by the 
disparity between the centre and margin of western civiliza- 
tion.?° 
It is true that “regional disparities in Canada are to be expected 
given the sheer size of the country and regional differences in re- 
source endowment.”! But the nation-wide disparities in income, 
employment and economic structure which Canada faces, are severe, 
complex in origin and persistent. What follows in this section is an 
outline of the situation, in order to provide a sense of the enormity 
of economic contrasts. 
National heartland-hinterland differences in Canada of the 1960s 
and 1970s can be sketched in rough fashion from a variety of 
perspectives. Preference scales, as devised by Lycan*? and Sim- 
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mons*? suggest spatial biases in the flows of people and messages 
(Table 3.1). Population has shifted westward to British Columbia 
and Alberta and also migrated, on balance, to the urban centres of 
Ontario and Quebec. In the case of business telephone calls, mes- 
sages begin at peripheral points and are directed towards the com- 
mercial core of the nation, Ontario and Quebec. 

Interprovincial patterns of commodity flow also reflect fundamen- 
tal differences in the economic structure of Canada’s heartland and 
hinterland. The pattern of production and consumption is markedly 
biased (Figure 3.1). The vast bulk of primary products are exported 
directly outside the country, while industry in Ontario is a net recipi- 
ent of a small portion of Western Canadian resources. However, 
only the heartland provinces, Ontario and Quebec, are net exporters 
of manufactured goods, both to foreign countries as well to the rest 
of Canada. Structural differences within the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Lowlands also emerge: the manufacture of industrial products 
(particularly metal products) is located in southern Ontario, but the 
fabrication of consumer products is concentrated (particularly tex- 
tiles and clothing) in southern Quebec. 


Table 3.1. Preference Scales as Measured by Volume of Flows 
Between Provinces 


Business 
Migration Telephone Calls 
British Columbia Ontario 
Alberta Quebec 
Ontario New Brunswick 
Quebec Prince Edward Island 
New Brunswick Manitoba 
Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
Nova Scotia Newfoundland 
Manitoba Alberta 
Saskatchewan British Columbia 
Newfoundland Saskatchewan 


Notes: The ranking is obtained by observing the net flow of migrants (or busi- 
ness calls) for each pair of provinces (dyad) and then shuffling the prov- 
inces around until net flows towards a given province are positive from 
provinces below it in the list and negative for those above. Thus, for mi- 
gration, provinces are ranked such that there is net migration from the 
lower ranked province to the higher one. 

Sources: R. Lycan, “Interprovincial Migration in Canada: The Role of Spatial and 
Economic Factors” The Canadian Geographer, Vol. 13, (1969) 237 — 254. 
J. W. Simmons, [nterprovincial Interaction Patterns in Canada, Centre for 
Urban and Community Studies, Research Paper, No. 24. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1970). 
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Figure 3.1 Inter-regional Commodity Flows in Canada 


British 
Columbia Prairies Atlantic 


Ontario Quebec 


(a) Primary products (wood, paper, primary metals, non—metals, 
petroleum) 


British : 
Columbia Prairies 


Ontario Atlantic 
LOSS 


(b) Secondary products (leather, textiles, knitting, metal fabrication, 
machinery, electrical, chemical, transportation) 
British 


; Prairies 
Columbia 


Atlantic 


Quebec 


(c) Consumer products (food, tobacco, rubber, clothing, printing, 
furniture) 


=p less than 1 billion dollars 
oe less than 300 million dollars 
_—_ less than 100 million dollars 


Note: Derived from Statistics Canada, Destination of Shipments of Manufactures (1967). 


Source: J.W. Simmons, The Canadian Urban System (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, forthcoming). 
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Sophisticated quantitative analyses, summarizing patterns of so- 
cial, cultural and economic characteristics have painted Canada’s 
regional dimensions in broad brushstrokes.*4 East-to-west contrasts 
can be highlighted by the variations in the foreign-born population, 
newcomers from other provinces, and family income. Fundamental, 
but immensely complicating factors, are the cultural differences and 
geographic separation of English and French. They may be con- 
trasted not only on the basis of language and religion but also by 
other characteristics such as age structure, family size, education and 
occupation. Distinct variations in economic activity across Canada 
can also be identified with secondary manufacturing, U.S. subsidiar- 
ies and corporate head offices being concentrated in the heartland. 
The emergence of a Northern hinterland as a separate economic 
entity appeared as a result of the relatively increasing importance of 
resource extraction, particularly mining. Finally, a metropolitan gra- 
dient can be detected: People earning high incomes, possessing uni- 
versity educations, pursuing careers in finance and employed in 
head offices are more likely to be found residing in metropolitan 
areas. There is, therefore, a complex array of regional contrasts, 
some stemming directly from early colonization and staples exports, 
and some from subsequent industrialization. 


Table 3.2. Average (Per Capita) Participation Income 
by Major Region Relative to the National Average 
1910-11 to 1970-71 


Period Canada British Prairie Ontario Quebec Atlantic 

Columbia Region Region 
1910-11 100 186 127 105 Tg 64 
1920-21 100 121] LZ 108 84 69 
1930-32 100 [37 i. PX 94 72 
1940-42 100 Dy 87 122, 88 69 
1950-52 100 La, 107 118 82 65 
1960-62 100 HS 99 118 88 67 
1970-71 100 108 a2 119 89 66 


Note: Participation or employment income, is income from wages and salaries 
and the net incomes of farm and non-farm unincorporated business. It 
differs from personal income by the exclusion of investment income and 
government transfer payments. 

Source: D. M. Ray, “Canada; The Urban Challenge of Growth and Change,” 
Discussion Paper B.74.3, (Ottawa: Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, 
1974), p. 18. Reproduced by permission of the Minister of Supply and 
Services Canada. 
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Economic disparities, measured by personal income differences 
between provinces are substantial and continuous. Per capita in- 
comes of the wealthiest provinces have been nearly twice as high as 
those in the four Atlantic provinces (Table 3.2). These marked and 
persistent differences are corroborated by other measures. Average 
family income (Table 3.3)— perhaps a better measure of financial 
well-being — varied from a low of $6,680.in Newfoundland to a high 
of $10,661 in Ontario as of 1971. Yet averages only partially show 
the extent of prosperity and poverty. The actual distribution shows 
that those families reporting earnings of less than $5,000 in 1971 com- 
prised respectively 44 per cent and 39 per cent of all families in New- 


Table 3.3. Average Family Income and Family Income 
Distribution: Canada and the Provinces, 1971 


Average Per cent families in income groups 
Income Below $5,000-— $10,000-— $15,000+ 
Province $ $5,000 $9,999 14,999 
Canada 9,600 230 38.3 24.8 13.9 
Atlantic 
Newfoundland 6,680 44.3 3741 132 5.3 
Prince Edward 6,989 41.7 39.2 13.0 6.1 
Island 
Nova Scotia 7,858 321 42.6 17.6 7.6 
New Brunswick 7,479 34.4 42.9 16.4 6.4 
Quebec 9,260 23.8 41.3 819) 127 
Ontario 10,661 Bed | 36.4 29.2 17.4 
Prairies 
Manitoba 8,646 28.4 38.9 225 10.4 
Saskatchewan 7,328 39.1 36.3 17.1 le 
Alberta 9,475 24.9 RL out 13.7 
British 10,019 20.2 CaS) pm. 14.8 
Columbia 


Note: A census family consists of a husband and wife (with or without children) 
or one parent with one or more children never married, living in the same 
dwelling. A family may also consist of a man or woman living with a 
guardianship child or ward under 21 years of age for whom no pay was 
received. Family income refers to the sum of incomes received by all 
members of the family 15 years and over, from all sources, during the 
calendar year 1970. Included are wages and salaries, net income from 
business ‘and professional practice, net income from farm operations, 
transfer payments, retirement pensions, investment income and other 
miscellaneous sources. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 197] Census of Canada: Families: Incomes of Families, 
Family Head and Non-Family Persons, Bulletin 2.2 —12 (Ottawa: Infor- 
mation Canada, 1975). Reproduced by permission of Minister of Supply 
and Services Canada. 
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foundland and Saskatchewan, but only 17 per cent and 20 per cent of 
Ontario and British Columbia families. It is worth noting that these 
persistent interprovincial income disparities are in sharp contrast to 
the U.S. experience, where there has been a steady and significant 
lessening in the inter-regional spread of incomes since the early 1930s." 

Income differences reflect interprovincial disparities in human re- 
sources and levels of productivity. The Atlantic region, compared to 
the Canadian average, has a low proportion of population in the 
working age groups, a low labour force participation rate and a 
higher level of unemployment (Table 3.4). Moreover, the situation 
may be worse than perceived at first glance. Cyclical unemployment, 
which most affects the unskilled manual worker who is least 
equipped to weather a prolonged loss of earnings, is invariably 
higher in peripheral regions. As the Canadian unemployment 
experience of the early 1970s suggests, the Atlantic provinces were 
the last to show signs of recovery from the economic downturn of 
1971 and the first to feel the pinch of impending recession in 1974. 
An unprecedented wheat boom accounts for the recent unemploy- 
ment trend in the Prairie region. 

Moré permanent unemployment also exists; much of Canadian 
unemployment appears to be structural and long-term. The non- 
working population consists mostly of the involuntarily excluded: 
the old, the young, and the handicapped. But the persistently poor 
employment opportunities and limited job variety may eventually 
cause job seekers to drop out of the labour force altogether. Low 
labour force participation rates are thus a symptom of class unem- 
ployment which is “made up primarily of those individuals whom 
our society, with its technical and cultural changes has either dis- 
placed or never placed”’.2° This situation is still comparatively more 
frequent in Canada’s peripheral regions as attested by a participa- 
tion rate of 55.7 per cent for Maritime residents of working age (15 — 
64 years) compared to 67.3 per cent for those in Ontario. The dearth 
of economic activity on the periphery is further reflected in the 
proportionately smaller number of young adults in the population, 
since many have migrated in search of their fortune elsewhere. By 
1971, only 55 per cent of the people in the Atlantic region were aged 
15—64 versus nearly 63 per cent in Ontario and 67 per cent in 
British Columbia. 

Provincial data permit a sketch of regional disparities, but to 
appreciate the detail, disaggregation is necessary. Disparities in Can- 
ada may be attributed, in part, to differences in the development of 
the urban system among regions.3’ It has been observed in many 
countries that incomes in larger cities generally are higher than in 
smaller towns and villages. Canada is no exception.** Table 3.5 
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shows income levels progressively increasing with city size, from the 
intermediate size classes upwards. The average family income for 
smaller Canadian cities (10,000 to 20,000) was $9,209 in 1971 com- 
pared with $11,001 for the three metropolitan areas of a million-plus 
people. 

Furthermore, inter-regional disparities in average family income 
for cities of the same size class are ‘generally less than income 
disparities between cities of different size classes. Hence, the extent 
of urbanization and the completeness of the regional urban system 
strongly influence the economic well-being of a region. The lowest 
average incomes are found in the Atlantic region (where only one 
person in five resides in a metropolitan area) while the highest levels 
are found in Ontario (with two out of three residents in cities). 

Why do income levels increase with city size? Ray and Brewis’? 
suggest that part of the answer rests in differences in the industrial 
(occupational) mix of the labour force for cities of different sizes. 
Income levels vary substantially among occupations. High paying 
positions (corporate managers, professionals, government adminis- 
trators) are located disproportionately in larger urban places while 
occupations of modest income (sales positions, textiles manufacture, 
food and beverage processing) tend to be over-represented in 
smaller-sized centres. Of course, the relationship is far from “per- 
fect.” Some of the highest average family incomes in Canada are 
enjoyed by small mining communities such as Labrador City. At the 
same time, in 1971, Montreal ranked thirty-third among cities in 
terms of average income. Nevertheless, the generalization holds for 
most places. 

Are income disparities among provinces and cities really signifi- 
cant? The answer is far less clear than seems at first blush. Perhaps, 
as Poetschke suggested,*® too much has been made of inter-regional 
disparities in income and insufficient attention accorded to regional 
variations in the quality of life. As well, low income and poverty are 
relative. Many of today’s “necessities” were unavailable to half of 
Canada’s households as recently as twenty-five years ago.*! The real 
question is whether those who reside in cities are better off than 
those who do not. And it is difficult to know whether higher incomes 
sufficiently offset higher costs of living and other net disadvantages 
of city life. “Certainly, differences in the cost of living with city size 
must substantially reduce inter-regional disparities in real income.”*? 

Poverty, in whatever form, is not something any society wants to 
tolerate. Balanced regional growth and an equitable sharing in eco- 
nomic development have been prominent national policy objectives. 
But poverty has become to a large extent an urban phenomenon.*? 
Low incomes are associated with low rates of regional development 
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and city growth. Perspective on all these issues requires an under- 
standing of cities within the system of cities and it is to this task that 
we now turn. 


The Spatial Organization and Development of Canada’s Urban 
Systems 


The concept of a “system” has become an important tool for analy- 
sis, first used by natural scientists, then by social scientists and most 
recently by planners and policy-makers. The idea of a system of 
cities is also relatively new.44 From the systems perspective, the 
urban places of a region are viewed as tightly interconnected with 
one another by flows of managers and labourers, money and goods, 
ideas and information. The systems outlook suggests that cities are 
interdependent, so that any significant change in economic activities, 
employment structure, population composition or income levels of 
one city will affect other cities in the system. 

Seldom have Canadian cities been regarded as constituent parts of 
a national urban system. Although urbanization is a fact of Canadian 
life, Simmons*> and others have concluded that our consciousness of 
the urban environment as a whole remains largely undeveloped. For 
whatever reasons, Canadians see the nation as rural or urban, or as 
provinces or regions, instead of as a highly interconnected network of 
urban nodes. Yet to understand Canadian growth and development, 
it is misleading to rely exclusively on the province or the region as 
the unit of analysis.4° Since the province rarely coincides with the 
boundaries of the urban system, the study of growth and decline 
among urban places must be examined on the basis of urban regions 
or urban fields.*’ 


THE SPATIAL PATTERN OF CANADA’S URBAN SYSTEM 


Aside from the bulge associated with the Prairie breadbasket, Cana- 
da’s “ecumene” or “inhabited land” is a linear strip 4,000 miles long 
and from 50 to 100 miles wide. It encompasses about one-tenth of 
Canada’s total land area, but contains over nine-tenths of the na- 
tion’s population. The “useful Canada” or “populous zone” as Grif- 
fith Taylor has called it, is discontinuous and uneven. It parallels the 
American border to such an extent that Hamelin*® has likened the 
Canadian ecumene to “the second floor of a North American build- 
ing, of which the United States is the foundation.”49 

Within the ecumene, most Canadian cities of 10,000 or over are 
situated in two major clusters around Toronto and Montreal; the 
rest are strung out thinly across the country (Figure 3.2). Regional 
breakpoints distinguishing the Canadian heartland from the hinter- 
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Figure 3.3. The Geographic Distance of Canadian Cities from the 
United States Border 
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Note: Please see note for Figure 3.2. 


Source: J.W. Simmons, The Canadian Urban System (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, forthcoming). 


land are easily discernible and suggest that there are two different 
spatial sub-systems of cities in Canada. The one runs east and west 
across the nation at an evenly spaced but relatively low density of 
one major city every 100 to 300 miles. The other, stretching in a line 
from Windsor to Quebec City and alternatively called “the Ontario- 
Quebec Urban System”? or “Canada’s Main Street’”>' has a funda- 
mentally different economic structure and linkage pattern, and oper- 
ates at a density about ten times higher than the first sub-system. 
The contrasts in structure and linkages between the urban sub- 
system of the heartland and hinterland have been emphasized by 
Preston who observed: 
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The state of development of the Canadian urban system is such 
that an integrated and well developed space economy exists 
only in the heartland, while beyond, the space economy is 
fragmented and comparatively unintegrated.°? 


Another prominent feature of the locational patterns of Canadian 
cities is their proximity to the American-border. Although the north- 
south dimension of Canada extends some 2000 miles, 102 of Cana- 
da’s 124 cities of 10,000 plus population are situated within 200 
miles of the United States boundary, with most located 40 to 60 
miles from the border (Figure 3.3). The 49th parallel, in fact, ap- 
pears to be the only thing preventing Canada’s urban system from 
edging southward.°*? 


(1) The Evolution of the Urban System: A Brief Historical Sketch 
Map 3.1 documents the emergence of places with 10,000 people or 
more during the 1851-1951 period. First, the east-west sequence of 
the growth is apparent: Toronto passed the 10,000 population mark 
by 1851, and Winnipeg by 1891, but other westerly Prairie cities not 
until 1911 when the surge of Prairie settlement permanently altered 
the overall distribution in Canada’s urban system. It is also possible 
to observe the unchanging nature of the settlement pattern which 
first appeared in Eastern Canada. The system of cities which was 
laid out by 1851, including Halifax and Saint John, Montreal and 
Quebec, Toronto and Hamilton are the most prominent places in 
their region to this day. Only Kingston is an exception. The distribu- 
tion of cities within the system has remained relatively unaltered 
among larger centres, although the system has become more dense 
through the emergence of once-smaller centres, such as London and 
St. Catharines near the Toronto-Hamilton area. 

Despite the unparallelled growth in Canada’s urban system since 
the opening of the West, there have been relatively few changes 
since 1921 in the rank by population size among the largest urban 
places. For instance, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver have not 
varied in rank despite substantial population growth over the fifty- 
year period (Table 3.6). Only a few systematic changes are evident. 
Those most prominent are the rise of Calgary and Edmonton at the 
apex of the Western resource economy, and the relative decline of 
Halifax and Saint John as the kingpins in a persistently lagging 
Maritime economy. The stability of the size ordering among the 
largest places reflects, if only crudely, the self-reinforcing growth 
process that occurs in metropolitan areas which feature a diversified 
industrial base, a populous local market and a multitude of connec- 
tions with other major centres. Smaller cities, however, have not 
exhibited the same stability and this suggests, perhaps, that steady 
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growth is less assured with small local markets and narrow economic 
bases. 

The intensity and complexity of connections among cities of the 
urban system have also increased. Rapid escalations have taken 
place in the mobility of people, the movement of commodities, the 
flow of information and the transfer of capital as new modes of 
transport have been introduced, travel time and costs decreased, and 
communications become generally better. Yet the greatest improve- 
ments in accessibility and the most rapid upswing in contacts oc- 
curred between the more populous metropolitan areas from which 
the early transportation network fanned out, and perhaps more im- 
portant, from which the decisions to build or expand routes and 
facilities emanated. This self-reinforcing process of strengthening 
linkages more between larger places than among smaller places is an 
important aspect of growth to which we will return. 


(2) Defining the Urban System of Today 

If data on movements of people, goods and information within the 
urban system are available, it is possible to delimit a system on the 
basis of such movements.>4 Various measures of flow between origin 
and destination cities have been used, including mail flows,>> tele- 
phone calls,°° rail freight movement’ and automobile traffic.5* In 
terms of delineating the broad hierarchy of metropolitan areas at the 
national level, however, airline passenger flows are probably the 
most defensible and readily accessible source of data.>° 

As an indication of the strength of connections among large cor- 
porations, and hence metropolitan areas, the Air Passenger Origin 
and Destination data of Statistics Canada are useful since approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of all airline trips are made for business pur- 
poses.®° Since comparable data exist for United States’ destinations, 
it is possible to measure the extent to which Canada’s urban areas 
are linked to the American system of cities. However, caution is in 
order since 25 per cent of all trips are of a social or recreational 
nature, and travel patterns reflect routes selected, the scheduling in 
effect, and the cost and quality of service given relative to other 
modes of transport.°! 

Figure 3.4 depicts the strength of linkages among large Canadian 
cities talked about above. Toronto is perched on top of Canada’s 
urban system, having the highest volume of passenger flows to New 
York, and experiencing a high degree of interaction with other 
Canadian metropolitan centres. Next in line are Montreal which 
oversees the city system in Quebec province, and rapidly rising 
Vancouver which heads a far Western system. The Prairie sub- 
system dominated by Winnipeg and the Maritime sub-system domi- 
nated by Halifax are primarily oriented toward Toronto’s financial 
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Figure 3.4. The Canadian Urban Hierarchy as Determined by Air 
Passenger Traffic, 1971 
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Source: R. Muncaster, ‘‘The Contemporary Canadian System of Cities’’ prepared for the Urbanization Theme, The Canada 
Studies Foundation - Canadian Association of Geographers, (1975) (mimeographed). 


and business community. All metropolitan centres in southern On- 
tario fall under Toronto’s influence, except for Ottawa which, as the 
nation’s capital, appropriately divides its allegiance between both 
Toronto and Montreal. 


(3) The Character of Canada’s Urban System as Shown by Linkages 
Between Cities | 

Systems exhibit various types of properties. Canada’s urban system 
is no exception. A few properties, such as its identifiability and its 
stability, have already been discussed. Another, its controllability 
through policy is considered in a later chapter. Several other attrib- 
utes of Canada’s system of cities are sketched below: 


Space-Filling Nature: Do the market areas served by Canada’s cen- 
sus metropolitan areas fully occupy the nation-space? On the basis 
of daily newspaper circulation data, Muncaster® concluded that this 
was the case. With few exceptions, the dominant market areas for 
newspapers distributed from the twenty-two metropolitan centres 
cover all counties and census divisions in Canada.°* Thus the large, 
high order urban places distribute goods and services to smaller 
cities, towns and villages throughout the country. Consumer goods 
such as mass circulation newspapers are not, however, exclusively 
disseminated from the top of the hierarchy since only a relatively 
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small market area is dominated by the dailies from Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Vancouver. On the other hand, specialized information for 
a national professional clientele may be quite centralized. The distri- 
bution of the Toronto Globe and Mail to a small cadre of influential 
businessmen and professionals across the country suggests that this is 
the case, as does the fact that other financial/business publications 
tend to be centred in Toronto. 


Hierarchy and Dominance: Geographers have coined the notion of a 
hierarchy of urban centres, in which each succeeding level of larger 
and more populous places holds influence over smaller places.®> In 
terms of communication flows, the existence of a hierarchy of urban 
centres would be supported by the following patterns of interaction: a 
high proportion of messages from centres of similar size all being di- 
rected toward a place of larger size; the inflow of messages to a 
smaller city from a metropolitan area far exceeding the opposite out- 
flow; and/or a high volume of communications between distant 
metropolitan areas, but a relatively small flow of messages between 
smaller centres at a distance. 

All three of these patterns were found when communications lin- 
kages' among cities and towns of the Windsor-Quebec axis were 
analysed. Based on an analysis of long distance business telephone 
calls in Ontario and Quebec, Simmons® concluded that there are 
two hierarchies of urban settlement, one dominated by Toronto, the 
other by Montreal. For instance, the messages for many places in 
southwestern Ontario flow into London which in turn communicates 
primarily with Toronto. The provincial capital is also the recipient of 
large inflows from the St. Clair area (Windsor), the Niagara Penin- 
sula (St. Catharines), the Georgian Bay area (Owen Sound) and as 
well, the Kingston, Peterborough and Muskoka areas. Further to the 
east, Ottawa, the principal destination of business messages from 
eastern Ontario centres, subsequently forwards information to Mon- 
treal, as do Quebec City, Sherbrooke and Trois-Riviéres. Only in the 
business messages exchanged between Montreal and Toronto are the 
two systems interlinked to any extent. The existence of an urban 
hierarchy in southern Ontario has also been corroborated by Rus- 
swurm®’ through his investigation of patterns of postal communica- 
tions. 


Independence: Despite the size and wealth of the United States 
urban system (about ten times that of Canada) investigations using 
air passenger data suggest that the Canadian urban system remains 
independent within the North American continent. Of the 20.3 mil- 
lion passenger trips that arrived or departed from Canadian cities in 
1971, roughly 36 per cent began or ended south of the border. But, 
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Table 3.7. Boundary Effects: Airline Passenger Flows, 


1971 
No. of Trips No. of Trips 
Toronto — New York 450,100 Toronto — Montreal 685,800 


(S00 miles, 15 million) 
Toronto — Los Angeles 
(2800 miles, 10 million) 


66,200 


Toronto — Chicago 147,700 
(550 miles, 7 million) 
Toronto — Minneapolis 19,700 
(900 miles, 2 million) 
Toronto — Boston 62,100 
(600 miles, 3 million) 
Vancouver — Seattle 32,600 


(150 miles, 1.5 million) 


(350 miles, 3 million) 
Toronto — Vancouver 182,800 
(2800 miles, 1.5 million) 
Toronto — Winnipeg 163,100 

(1300 miles, 0.5 million) 
Toronto — Thunder Bay 
(900 miles, 0.1 million) 
Toronto — Halifax 103,100 
(1200 miles, 0.3 million) 
Vancouver — Victoria 
(60 miles, 0.2 million) 


96,500 


57,700 


Note: Data in brackets are distance in miles and approximate metropolitan 
population at destination. 


Source: J. W. Simmons, The Canadian Urban System (Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, forthcoming), C.4, p. 14. 


as Table 3.7 shows, cross-border flights from a given centre equalled 
only one-tenth of the magnitude of flights to Canadian destinations 
of the same population and distance from the origin. Hence, the 
Canadian-American boundary appears to be more than an “imagi- 
nary line.” However, it is important to note that the degree of 
independence from the American economy varies for different com- 
modities and media: “Newspapers are less permeable than T.V. 
shows; fiction moves more easily than non fiction; academics are 
less place-based than politicians, lemons are more likely to be im- 
ported than butter.”°® 


Openness: How open or closed is the Canadian urban system, at 
what points do external contacts occur, and in what sectors, with 
what impacts? Interaction is more intense among Canadian cities 
than it is with urban areas in the “outside” world. However, flows of 
migrants, money and messages across the Canadian-U.S. boundary 
result in such openness that urban growth and development can only 
be understood in the context of continental growth and develop- 
ment.°’ At the same time linkages with the United States are highly 
channelled, largely as an extension of Canada’s urban hierarchy. 
Despite the large number of alternative destinations in the United 
States, over one-fifth of all trans-border flights are Toronto-New 
York or Montreal-New York runs, while an additional one-third of 
cross-border excursions connect Toronto or Montreal to major re- 
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gional centres such as Boston, Chicago, Washington and Philadel- 
phia. A relatively small proportion of flights link smaller centres on 
opposite sides of the border. 

What is revealed by this examination of interconnections within the 
Canadian urban system? Briefly, airline origin-destination data sug- 
gest an urban system in which flows between metropolitan areas tie 
the far-flung country together. Although the Canadian urban system 
is open, the same data suggest a system which is distinct. Long dis- 
tance business telephone and mail flows similarly define a hierarchy 
of relationships among cities. Finally, newspaper circulation data 
show the space-filling nature of the system such that newspapers for 
twenty-two metropolitan areas reach a majority of the Canadian peo- 
ple. Identifiable, somewhat integrated and independent but open, are 
the attributes that describe Canada’s system of cities. 


(4) The Functions Performed by Canada’s Urban System 

Cities vary in size and range of economic activities. None is entirely 
self-sufficient; each interacts with others within the overall system. 
Canada provides no exception. “The Canadian urban system is char- 
acterized by consistent spatial variations in the economic role of 
cities, variations which shape the occupations and attitudes of the 
inhabitants and determine the flows of commodities and influence 
within the system.”’? Hence, the structure of economic activities is 
simply the other side of the coin from the process of transactions and 
flows among places which link them together within the system. 

To provide focus for the abbreviated analysis of structure within 
Canada’s system of cities, several questions can be posed. What is 
the range of variation in functions performed by cities? Are the 
economies of certain cities specialized almost solely in the produc- 
tion of one type of good or service while other cities are highly 
diversified? Does the type and range of “work” done in Canadian 
cities vary according to their relative location in urban Canada (e.g. 
central as opposed to peripheral) or in association with city size? 

Distinct regional groupings emerge when the labour force in Can- 
ada’s metropolitan areas is classified according to three broad indus- 
trial categories: (1) primary extraction and manufacturing, (2) trade, 
service and finance, and (3) transportation, public administration 
and defence. Figure 3.5 shows that many centres situated along the 
Windsor-Quebec City axis (including Windsor, Hamilton, St. Ca- 
tharines, Kitchener, Sudbury and Chicoutimi-Jonquiére) are clus- 
tered towards the Resource Extraction and Manufacturing segment of. 
the graph, highlighting the concentration of manufacturing in the cen- 
tral Canada heartland. Towards the Trade, Service and Finance seg- 
ment of the graph, the regional service centres of the peripheral hin- 
terland appear: Saskatoon, Regina, St. John’s and Quebec City. Met- 
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Figure 3.5. The Broad Economic Structure of Canada’s Metropolitan 
Areas, 1971 
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Les Calgary 12. St. Catharines—Niagara 
2.  Chicoutimi—Jonquiere 13. St. John’s 

3. Edmonton 14. Saint John 

4. Halifax 15; Saskatoon 

5. Hamilton 16. Sudbury 

6. Kitchener 17. Thunder Bay 
if London 18. Toronto 

8. Montreal 19. Vancouver 
9. Ottawa—Hull 20. Victoria 

10. Quebec 21. Windsor 

11. Regina 22. Winnipeg 


Note: The table is similar to that found in R. Muncaster, *‘The Contemporary Canadian System of Cities’’. The axes 
represent percentage of the labour force in a category. 


Source: Statistics Canada, /97/ Census of Canada: Industries, Bull. 3.4-5, T.S-1 to 5-28 (Ottawa: 1975). 
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ropolitan centres which offer a high proportion of jobs in Transporta- 
tion, Public Administration and Defence are seats of government (Ot- 
tawa, St. John’s, Halifax, Regina and Victoria), defence bases (Hali- 
fax) and transportation nodes or ports of entry (St. John’s, Halifax, 
Regina). Finally, situated in the middle of the graph are metropoli- 
tan areas which feature a diversified labour force and a balanced 
economic base. Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
are examples of this type of city. 

If we look at labour force data in more detail, additional distinc- 
tions appear. For example, Sudbury, noted for its nickel mining and 
processing as the home of INCO and Falconbrige, is the only metro- 
politan centre founded on resource extractive activity, though Cal- 
gary is also prominent because of its oil and gas interests. Or “fi- 
nance” is an important function for Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 
and London! Why London? Because it serves as a base for several 
large insurance companies. 

On average, over one job in five is a service job, but in a few 
centres, including Saskatoon, Victoria, Quebec and St. John’s, the 
figure is nearly one job in three. However, the specific service role 
differs ‘substantially, with Saskatoon specializing in higher education, 
Quebec City in education and religious organizations, St. John’s in 
the provision of health and welfare services and Victoria, sometimes 
called the retirement capital of Canada, in personal services. 

Employment in so-called city-forming activities can differ sharply 
from one city to another, reflecting the comparative advantages of 
the regional economy and the position that each city holds within 
the urban system. Manufacturing specialization apparently exists for 
metropolitan centres in the Windsor-Quebec axis while hinterland 
cities must devote more of their labour force to transportation and 
wholesaling in order to overcome considerable distances among a 
thinly spread population engaged in primary activities. A natural 
resource orientation may also be the raison d’étre for a city, although 
it is rare to find a mining community even half the size of Sudbury. 
Finally, government fiat in rare cases has helped lay the economic 
foundation of a city, as in the decision to designate Halifax as 
Canada’s major naval base. 

Despite difficulties of trying to classify cities according to eco- 
nomic activities, the exercise does throw light upon broad regional 
patterns within the urban system. The use of simple, but crude 
measures can help to put functions in context. Table 3.8 shows that 
the regional pattern of economic structure for metropolitan areas is 
reflected for the most part in the functional profiles of Canada’s 
smaller cities. Of the twenty-one cities sized 30,000 to 100,000 whose 
dominant economic activity is manufacturing, nineteen are located 
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Table 3.8. Canada’s Urban System by Dominant Function: 1971 Labour Force Data 


City Size Manufacturing Transportation 
1,000,000 + Heartland 
Hinterland 
Total : 
400,000 Heartland | 
— 1,000,000 Hinterland | 
Total pu 
100,000 Heartland 5 oe 
—400,000 Hinterland l 2 
Total ] 6 2 
30,000 Heartland _ 19 ae 
— 100,000 Hinterland Z > 2 
Total 2 21 2: 
10,000 Heartland 2 22 2 | 
— 30,000 Hinterland 9 19 2 4 
Total Lil 4] 2 4 
TOTAL Heartland 2 49 = 
Hinterland 13 23 2 
Total 15 72 Z 
Source: Compiled from data assembled by Shiu-Yeu Li, “Labour force statistics 


and a functional classification of Canadian cities,” in D. Michael Ray 
(ed.), Canadian Urban Trends: National Perspective, Vol. 1 (Toronto: 


in the central Canadian heartland. The data are not as conclusive, 
but the general tendency is repeated for places in the 10,000 to 
30,000 size group. On the other hand, those cities of 10,000-plus 
population whose dominant function is extraction, distribution, 
transportation or government administration and defence, are lo- 
cated to an overwhelming extent in the hinterland areas of Canada. 
The distinction between heartland and hinterland cities was also 
drawn by Maxwell based on his analysis of 1961 labour force data. 
Manufacturing cities of the heartland, Maxwell suggested, “form 
basic units in fully integrated manufacturing regions where interac- 
tion among cities is very significant.”’! High degrees of industrial 
linkage have developed between cities, and all types of manufactur- 
ing occur, from blast furnace activity to electronics manufacturing 
and food processing. In contrast, cities of the hinterland which spe- 
cialize in manufacturing are few in number, isolated in location and 
tend to stand apart from other periphery cities, since they are not 
primarily concerned with servicing surrounding rural areas. Ex- 
tremely specialized, these centres are usually one-industry towns 
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Trade Services Service & Defence 


Copp Clark Publishing, 1976); originally from the Ministry of State for 
Urban Affairs. 


involved in resource processing as exemplified by ore smelting in 
Kitimat or Trail, and pulp and paper mills in Powell River, Kapus- 
kasing or Port Alberni. However, manufacturing activity in the vast 
majority of Maritime and Western cities has arisen from and contin- 
ues to support transportation and wholesaling functions.’? Prince 
Rupert is a classic case of a city that has built up a manufacturing 
sector on a transport break-in-bulk point. 

Using more disaggregated data, Marshall’? observed several fur- 
ther contrasts. He found, for example, that the structure of manufac- 
turing industries differs quite sharply between the urban areas lo- 
cated in the Ontario and Quebec portions of the Windsor-Quebec 
axis. “Manufacturing in the cities of southern Ontario is typically 
diversified and capital intensive, but in southern Quebec there is 
much less variety and much greater dependence on labour intensive 
production, notably in the textile and clothing industries.” 

Contrasts between peripheral cities revolve around the types of 
primary activities serviced or exploited. Compared to the economies 
of Prairie cities which are still primarily supported by an agricultural 
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base, the functional orientation of cities in the remainder of Cana- 
da’s hinterland tends to be based more on mineral and forest re- 
sources. Indeed, the wheat-growing areas of the Prairies stand out as 
areas almost devoid of the primary activities—fishing, forestry, min- 
ing, hydro-electric power—which would give rise to the “one industry 
town” or the resource-oriented manufacturing centre. 


Diversification and Specialization in Canada’s Urban System 

The functional diversification or “balance” of economic activities 
within cities and regions has been studied fairly intensively in many 
countries since the Great Depression, when it was discovered that 
towns highly specialized in a single industry were most vulnerable to 
acute seasonal and cyclical unemployment.’4 A considerable litera- 
ture developed regarding the measurement of functional diversifi- 
cation, but methodological difficulties unfortunately remain’ unre- 
solved and results are sometimes even contradictory.’> Nonetheless, 
the functional diversification of a community has been considered 
by some planners as an important goal which may help alleviate 
economic problems. 

Many have agreed with Thompson’s assertion: “Clearly increased 
city size brings greater industrial diversification.”’° 

For Canada, Crowley’’ concluded, on the basis of six different 
measures of diversification that larger Canadian cities did indeed 
tend to be more diversified than smaller ones. The results were 
qualified, however, by reference to severe data and statistical con- 
straints. Using another approach, Marshall’® also found that there is 
a weak, but definite association between city size and the degree of 
industrial diversification in Canadian centres of 10,000 people or 
more. 

The evidence’® suggests that the most specialized centres are those 
dominated by mining, a single manufacturing activity, a military 
installation, or general manufacturing with no dominance by a single 
industry. The reasons are not hard to understand. Mining and re- 
source centres must be located near bodies of ore which are fre- 
quently isolated on the Canadian Shield, and hence without large 
local markets for goods and services. Many manufacturing centres in 
southern Ontario and southern Quebec are highly specialized be- 
cause the interconnectedness among centres makes it possible for 
one city to rely on others. Single industry and military installations 
are obvious. 

With respect to various regions of the country, it has been ob- 
served that diversification is greatest in the Prairies. Cities such as 
Portage-La-Prairie, North Battleford and Red Deer all serve a sur- 
rounding agricultural area.8° On the whole, the most specialized 
region of the country is southern Quebec where a limited variety of 
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manufacturing, notably textiles and clothing, gives rise to towns 
which are markedly specialized compared to elsewhere. 

Both the structure of economic activity and the process of intercity 
linkages in Canada’s urban system have now been described. Each 
gives rise to issues and questions about patterns of change that have 
occurred or will occur in Canada’s urban system. To what extent is 
the development of the urban system biased towards established 
patterns of urban size, growth, income and intercity relationships? 
Does this bias benefit or harm places which are small, peripheral, 
poor or otherwise disadvantaged? Does the spatial concentration of 
growth increase as control increasingly emanates from large corpora- 
tions and institutions located in metropolitan areas? What are the 
policy implications and alternatives? These and other issues are the 
focus of the next section. 


Growth Forces Within Systems of Cities 


Some questions are repeatedly raised by observers of the urban 
scene: How do cities grow? How do systems of cities evolve? And, 
perhaps most importantly, why do some cities grow while others 
stagnate or decline? 

In the final analysis the development of each city is unique. 
However, certain elements are common denominators for change. 
Rising industrial productivity, escalating technological change, al- 
most instantaneous communications, the ascendancy of white collar 
occupations, and an increasing concentration of corporate power 
have formed the context within which urban growth has occurred. A 
potentially rich hinterland, initial advantage, dynamic leadership 
from the entrepreneurial elite, and favourable investment decisions 
by “outside” business corporations or government institutions have 
permitted certain cities to grow and prosper. The relative weight of 
some of these elements is illustrated in the early rivalry of Montreal 
and Quebec, Toronto and Kingston, and Vancouver and Victoria. 
“Surprisingly, the relative losers in each case had the initial advan- 
tage and two of these had the further benefit of being provincial 
capitals.”®! 

How then, do these basic factors operate in fuelling urban devel- 
opment? 


SPECIALIZATION: THE DIVISION OF LABOUR AND 
MARKET EXCHANGE 


Specialization by various members of society has been basic to the 
formation of cities. Indeed, the division of labour formerly per- 
formed by one person or plant in order to achieve an economy of 
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time, effort, and resources is the prime source of higher productivity 
and material well-being. Without specialization, each family would 
be a Swiss Family Robinson, raising its own food, weaving its own 
cloth, building its own house and providing its own amusement. And 
the poverty of such a world would be beyond the comprehension of 
modern Canadians. 

Could this division of tasks be accomplished by a population 
dispersed throughout the countryside? The answer is largely no. 
Increasing specialization imposes a certain measure of interdepend- 
ence and demands a higher level of spatial interaction. The work of 
the specialist, who by definition provides a narrow range of goods 
and services, only achieves economic significance as it is integrated 
with the work of others, whether the task is the production of an 
auto, a theatrical performance, or a magazine. Hence, the growth of 
the modern city and the march of the industrial revolution have 
been, among westernized nations, the joint products of a single 
cultural strand: specialization. E. E. Lampard elaborates: 


If specialization makes for higher productivity over time, it also 
tends to concentrate productive activities over space. It is a 
dynamic process which transforms the spatial order of produc- 
tion and distribution. In pre-industrial societies, where factors 
are relatively unspecialized, economic functions and organiza- 
tions tend to be uniform, simple, and scattered—very much 
according to circumstances of geography. The small urban nu- 
clei which often develop in such societies are essentially service 
centres of an agrarian way of life....To be sure, towns are 
sometimes centres for craftsmen, but the bulk of so-called pri- 
mary and secondary activities remain undifferentiated in space 
and are tied to the self-sufficient hinterland where the mass of 
population perforce resides. Specialization revolutionizes the 
spatial pattern of economic activity. ... °? 


The city is not only the product of specialization; it is a pre-condi- 
tion of specialization. As Adam Smith realized long ago, it is only in 
cities “where people are agglomerated or separated by distances 
associated with relatively low transportation costs that markets be- 
come large and a division of labour and exchange becomes devel- 
oped.”®? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROSPEROUS HINTERLAND 


The exchange of goods and services with the surrounding tributary 
area is the raison d’étre for many urban places, particularly during 
their formative years. Under most circumstances, a city can only 
survive and prosper if a symbiotic trading relationship evolves be- 
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tween the city and its hinterland. As N. S. B. Gras, an early analyst 
of urban growth, stated: “the metropolitan economy is the organiza- 
tion of producers and consumers mutually dependent for goods and 
services wherein their wants are supplied by a system of exchange 
concentrated in the largest city, which is the focus of local trade and 
the centre through which normal economic relations with the outside 
are maintained.”*4 The relationship is most crucial to the growth of 
an urban centre during the period of initial settlement, but it lessens 
in importance with the growth of large internal markets within the 
metropolis itself. The survival of small centres which exist as central 
places, providing goods and services to persons engaged largely in 
primary activities, is directly dependent upon the economic health of 
the hinterland. 

The salutary influence of city-hinterland trading relations on To- 
ronto’s early advancement illustrates the process.*5 The history of 
Toronto in mid-nineteenth century is a story of growth and transi- 
tion from an administrative village to a “vast commercial empor- 
ium.” Development as a commercial-wholesale complex stemmed 
largely from its proximity to the rich agricultural hinterland of south- 
western and central Ontario, which was rapidly filled by succeeding 
waves of British immigrants. Changes in the occupational structure 
favouring merchants and craftsmen over the professionals marked 
Toronto’s transformation into a fledgling mercantile capital during 
the 1830s and 1840s.%* In contrast, Kingston, which was larger and 
more commercially robust initially, stagnated in part, because its 
rocky hinterland could support only a handful of settlers. 

Careless has suggested that the stage of hinterland development 
exerted considerable influence on the growth and form of cities and 
city systems. “As the hinterland evinced new complexity and scope, 
so did the urban side of the equation—though this does not infer 
any constant state of harmony between them.”®’ For example, fish- 
eries, fur trading outposts, timber cutting operations and cattle 
ranches produced a few colonial garrison towns but not significant 
urban growth. Later, as activities requiring residential settlement 
came to the fore (e.g. agriculture, saw milling, shaft mining), small 
communities blossomed and older, well situated towns ascended. 
With the spread of primary processing (e.g., flour milling, tanning, 
canning, cabinet making and mineral smelting), manufacturing 
centres began to appear and towns moved towards a real domi- 
nance. Finally, hinterland economies broadened from their original 
resource exploitation to include local service activities and, in some 
cases, industrial production. This description undoubtedly simplifies 
a highly diverse chain of historical events, but it serves to emphasize 
the inter-relationship between city and hinterland in the develop- 
ment process. 
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Arising from the notion of trade as a prime stimulus of urban 
growth is the concept of economic base.88 Economic base theory is 
premised on the proposition that the regional economy can be subdi- 
vided into two components—the basic (city-building) activity, e.g., au- 
tomobile production, which is “exported” outside the region allowing 
the city system to derive dollars from the national economy, and the 
non-basic (city-serving) activity, e.g., convenience retailing, which is 
consumed internally. The money obtained from the export of basic 
production, in the short run, drives the non-basic functions by means 
of its continued circulation throughout the urban economy during 
succeeding rounds of expenditure. Whether non-basic activities ac- 
tually provide a significant long run impetus to urban growth is a 
moot point.®? 


TECHNICAL CHANGE 


Closely related to economic advancement through specialization is 
economic growth induced by higher labour productivity.°° With the 
enlarged markets of a city, opportunities for industrial specialization 
emerge. Increasingly, firms become suppliers to other firms, permit- 
ting a more efficient inter-industry division of labour. 

For Canada, the pre-World War I rise of large scale manufactur- 
ing and the concomitant decline of artisan workshops may be attrib- 
uted, in part, to technological advances. The introduction of new 
machinery and techniques increased the optimum scale of opera- 
tions. As scales increased, the size of market was enlarged; new 
technologies permitted firms to substitute higher shipping costs (.e., 
over long distances) with reduced labour costs through higher prod- 
uctivity. Another effect of technological progress was increased inter- 
dependencies among firms. Inter-industry linkages generally assured 
that firms forming successive stages in a production process would 
locate near one another. This also weakened the natural resource 
orientation of many industries by reducing the importance of any 
one raw material in the locational decision of the firm. 

For example, the changes wrought by technological improvements 
upon the urban network of late nineteenth century Ontario have 
been documented.°! Higher productivity tended to centralize indus- 
try in larger centres and, at the same time, cause the disintegration 
of trade, the decline of manufacturing and ultimately, the demise of 
many small nucleated settlements in rural Ontario. Of the sixty 
hamlets that once flourished in Peel County (adjacent to Toronto), 
only three retained the status of a rural village by 1911; the remain- 
der featured only a few houses and a small store, if they continued 
to exist at all.°? Toronto was one of the chief beneficiaries from the 
process of industrial concentration in the province: 
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With the use of steam power and later electric power, mass 
production techniques were introduced; and the manufacturing 
industry changed from one comprised of large numbers of artis- 
ans and small craft industries [scattered throughout the prov- 
ince] to one comprised of a small number of plants with large 
numbers of employees [situated in larger centres]. 


The more efficient, large scale producers in Toronto, such as the 
breweries, generally were able to eliminate less efficient producers in 
smaller towns. Many firms first established in small Ontario towns 
began to move en masse to Toronto by the 1870s. These included 
woollen mills from Streetsville, a carpet factory from Elora, the 
Massey farm implements plant from Newcastle and the Harris firm 
from Beamsville.°* Consequently, Toronto’s share of manufacturing 
in south central Ontario rose from 10 per cent in 1871 to 25 per cent 
in 1891, and to 34 per cent by 1901. By the turn of the century, the 
industrial sector had become the single most important source of 
employment and income in the City of Toronto.25 The Toronto of 
today has proportionately fewer manufacturing jobs than many 
other urban centres in southern Ontario, but the turn-of-the-century 
growth spurt that confirmed Toronto’s metropolitan dominance was 
marked by the transition from primarily a commercial-wholesale 
complex to an industrial economy. 


TRANSPORTATION ECONOMIES 


Given the vast geographical domain of Canada, perhaps the most 
significant technological changes have been the improvements in 
transportation which have rapidly whittled down the effective dis- 
tance between urban places. This “shrinking” of the nation has 
tended to support the emergence of large metropolitan areas which 
have extended their economic dominance over broad regions.% 

Since the late nineteenth century, firms have located increasingly 
in large cities where road, rail and water routes converge, in order to 
minimize costs of collecting materials and distributing finished prod- 
ucts. Although the advent of widespread auto and truck use during 
the 1940s permitted many producers to relocate from the congested 
central city to outlying areas, most firms sought sites in the adjacent 
suburbs rather than distant isolated communities, because they 
wished to minimize their total transportation bill.9’ 

The importance of transportation was not lost upon the city fa- 
thers cum “town boosters” of nineteenth century Ontario. It seemed 
that every town wished to invest in railway construction to ensure a 
link to the regional transportation network. Frequent overbuilding 
resulted. The map of turn-of-the-century Ontario was, in effect, a set 
of criss-crossing rail lines unrelated to potential growth. 
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The result of all this frenetic activity was to affirm the position of 
Toronto. As the rail transportation network in southern Ontario 
grew, the rationale for a single producing and marketing area 
emerged. Increasingly, as railway building accelerated during the 
1870s and 1880s, lines were constructed to focus on Toronto and 
acted as a means for “hinterland piracy.” More and more feeder 
lines to Lake Ontario ports were cut off or partly absorbed by lines 
radiating from Toronto. “On the eve of the First World War, eleven 
railways converged upon the capital, giving it undisputed hegemony 
as the trade and service centre for a major part of the province.”?* 

The later development of the highway network in the 1940s and 
1950s served only to further concentrate activity in larger urban 
places. The influence of the automobile upon the thinning out of 
small trading villages was probably most pervasive in the Prairie 
community system.°? In general, the higher level of access accorded 
~ to certain centres by changes in transportation technology encour- 
aged an urban hierarchy and favoured the redistribution of certain 
economic activity up the urban hierarchy to larger places. 

A corollary to transportation economies as a stimulus to urban de- 
velopment is the influence of market accessibility and the achievement 
of market thresholds. According to location theory, new firms appear 
as a city grows and achieves a minimum concentration of population 
(or market threshold) needed to support a larger unit of production or 
distribution. Such considerations help to explain the centre-periphery 
contrasts in the location of manufacturing firms within the Canadian 
urban system. Ray!°° (1969) has shown the great advantage of the 
Toronto-Montreal axis in providing access to the Canadian market, 
both in terms of population and, even more, of income. The disadvan- 
tages of the periphery are also evident: 


The growth of markets in the West has not yet been sufficient 
to generate any independent industrial complexes. The advan- 
tages of access to the national market from Central Canada still 
outweigh the access to local market. In part, this occurs because 
there is no single local market in the West. ... 1°! 


On a more local scale, the constraining influence of large cities on 
the growth of smaller communities has intensified as (1) the trans- 
portation system improved access to the larger urban places, (2) 
organizational changes (e.g., supermarkets) increased the market 
threshold for goods, and (3) the dispersed rural population declined. 
One way by which a city can grow within an urban system is by 
expanding its share of the income received from “lower order” 
places or retained from “higher order” places.!°? By and large, this 
form of growth has benefited larger cities and tolled the death knell 
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for the smallest agricultural communities. !% 

Providing market access, and tying together Canada’s far-flung 
urban system has been a long standing priority of the Canadian 
government. Many have stressed the importance to the urban system 
of federal policies which have attempted to integrate regional econ- 
omies—the building of the CPR, freight rates, Air Canada, the 
Trans-Canada highway and the St. Lawrence Seaway. Yet regional 
policy dilemmas remain. Greater access through transportation im- 
provements has had ambivalent effects, some good, some bad. 
Experience suggests that mere provision of improved transport links 
from urban places in lagging areas to cities in prospering regions will 
not suffice as a development policy. On the contrary: “In many 
depressed areas better connections have proved that roads lead out 
as well as in, by opening their markets to competition from more 
efficient producers and by encouragement of shipment of primary 
products without local elaboration.” !%4 


CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE AND 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 


The degree of economic dominance presently attained by large 
private and public organizations in advanced economies is such 
that any particular highly industrialized society may be de- 
scribed basically as an aggregation of organizations, each nor- 
mally consisting of spatially separated units linked together by 
formal and informal channels for exchanging information, 
goods, and capital!°> 


In recent decades, the controlling force exerted by production meth- 
ods and transportation technologies has been complemented by 
structural changes in employment and corporate organization. Occu- 
pational composition has shifted increasingly from blue collar to 
white collar employment; firms once small and independent have 
been integrated into huge multi-functional corporations. Both have 
tended to confirm the ascendancy of a few cities. 

Most advanced economies, including Canada, have left the “in- 
dustrial” age to enter the “post-industrial” era. As Table 3.9 indi- 
cates, the proportion of primary production jobs in the Canadian 
economy has decreased precipitously since the turn of the century. 
At the same time, employment in the service sector has increased 
dramatically. Hence, most employment growth has occurred in the 
so-called white collar occupations. And many jobs, especially those 
controlled by the largest organizations, have become increasingly as- 
sociated with the exchange and processing of specialized information 
rather than the transportation and processing of resources. Moreover, 
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Table 3.9. The Changing Occupational Structure of the Canadian 


Labour Force 

Occupational 

Categories 1881 1921 1951 1971 
Primary athe! 36.6 19.8 8.3 
Manufacturing 24.3 20.8, pep | 222 
Construction 4.5 5:8: 6.2 6.0 
Transportation 22 78 oe 8.8 
Trade & Finance BIAS. 9.4 10.1 oye, 
Service 11.6 19.2 28.2 37.6 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Note: The labour force is composed of non-institutional population, 10 years of 
age and over in 1881 and 1921, but 14 years of age and over in 1951 and 
1971: 


Source: D. Michael Ray, “Canada: The Urban Challenge of Growth and 
Change,” Discussion Paper B.74.3. (Ottawa: The Ministry of State for 
Urban Affairs, 1974. pp. 4— 11. Reproduced by permission of Minister of 
Supply and Services Canada. 


“the expanding consumption and production of specialized informa- 
tion by job-providing organizations tends to favour the growth of al- 
ready large metropolitan areas. ...”!°° 

Economies of scale, the expansion of incomes and markets, changes 
in management techniques and improvements in communications 
have led to an expansion of firm sizes in virtually every business 
sector. This has occurred in many ways. Mergers, spurred in some 
measure by a desire to eliminate competition, have resulted in oligo- 
polistic corporate structures, or the horizontal consolidation of a 
number of suppliers of similar goods or services (e.g., the Canadian 
banking system). Vertical integration also has occurred where sup- 
pliers, intermediate processors and distributors in a production se- 
quence have merged into a single corporate entity (e.g., most of the 
major oil companies). More recently, diversified conglomerates and 
holding companies have been assembled to control a broad range of 
largely unrelated activities (e.g., the CPR, the George Weston em- 
pire, the Power Corporation). All of these corporate combinations 
nourish the growth of a centralized staff. 

Clement has suggested that the Canadian economy and its devel- 
opment are now dominated by fewer than 150 corporations.'°’ As of 
1971, a substantial proportion of all assets and revenue in many in- 
dustrial sectors were possessed by these dominant corporations (Table 
3.10). A prime illustration of this concentration of corporate power 
and the stimulus that it provides to metropolitan growth, is the Cana- 
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Table 3.10. Revenue and Assets Held by Canada’s 150 Largest 
Corporations, 1971 


Sector % Assets % Revenue 
Finance 
Banks 90 91 
Life Insurance 86 8] 
Sales Finance 90 — 
Mortgage and Trust 80 on 
Trade 
Retail 39 45 
Wholesale 15 1] 
Transportation and Utilities 
Utilities 66 8] 
Railways 89 87 
Transportation (incl. pipelines) 90 31 
Communications oF 93 
Mining 
Metal Mining 56 64 
Mineral Fuels 48 40 
Manufacturing 
Paper Products 52 ay 
Food and Beverages 66 56 
Petroleum 90 94 
Non-Metallic Minerals 44 30 
Primary Metals 55 57 
Transportation Equipment 59 59 
Machinery 66 58 
Electrical Products 35 34 
Other Manufacturing 29 43 


eo 


—”—not available 


Source: Wallace Clement, The Canadian Corporate Elite (Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart, 1975), p. 129. 


dian banking system.!°* At the centre of the financial power bloc in 
Canada are five dominant banks, which account for 90 per cent of the 
assets and 91 per cent of the income of all banks. This is one of the 
most concentrated banking structures in the world. All were founded 
before or just after Confederation; and no bank has failed in Canada 
since 1923. Three of the five dominant banks have their head offices 
in Toronto, two in Montreal. The situation is similar for life insurance, 
consumer loans and finance, and trust and mortgage companies. For 
example, the thirteen dominant life insurance companies accounted 
for 86 per cent of assets and 81 per cent of income earned by their 
sector. Nearly all of their head offices are located in southern Ontario 
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or Montreal. The financial stranglehold exerted by Toronto and Mon- 
treal interests is such that many contend that regional disparities have 
been exacerbated and regional development policies frustrated by the 
concentration of economic power (see, for example, the proceedings 
of the Western Economic Opportunities Conference, July, 1973). In- 
deed, the Bank of British Columbia was founded with the intention of 
offsetting the influence of central Canadian financial interests. 

The emergence of large, multi-functional, multi-locational firms 
has enhanced the influence of the metropolis on the urban system. 
The process by which this took place has been described by Pred: 


As organizations merge and enlarge, thereby controlling units at 
an increasing number of places, the need for coordination 
among a greater number of specialized units under more com- 
plex circumstances and the ability of modern communications 
equipment to cheaply transmit routine or programmed com- 
mands to distant units combine to encourage decision-making 
activities and related administrative employment to become 
more highly concentrated at a limited number of headquarters 
centers.*?” 


With the growing complexity of enterprise, there has developed a 
spatial separation of management and production. “The controlling 
headquarters unit, which devotes much of its time to planning... or 
nonroutine decisions, sits atop the [urban] hierarchy and in the vast 
majority of instances is located in a metropolitan complex of na- 
tional importance.”!!° Power has become concentrated both organi- 
zationally and spatially. For instance, in 1972, Canada’s five largest 
banks with head offices in Toronto and Montreal directly controlled 
94,900 jobs while twenty of Canada’s largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions were responsible directly for another 364,900 jobs.'!! And the 
prospects for further concentration are almost assured, if corporate 
size is any indication. The many multi-locational firms which today 
have more than 10,000 employees are expected to grow larger and 
more functionally complex, partly as a result of attitudes held by 
corporate administrators who identify their prestige, security and 
advancement with an organization’s size and growth.'!” 

A complicating factor in Canada has been the rapid rise of multi- 
national corporations headquartered in the United States.'!’ The 
power wielded by the multi-nationals for instance, has introduced a 
demonstrable bias into the locational decisions of American subsidi- 
aries. Ray!!4 has shown that they tend to locate along a vector 
between their home office and Toronto, or simply as close to To- 
ronto as possible. More on this later. 

The rise of multi-locational firms with their concomitant concen- 
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tration of corporate power has profound policy implications for 
urban and regional growth strategies. Drawing upon the British 
experience with regional development, Parson'!5 has argued that 
government industrial decentralization policies have been blunted 
since local profits are often returned to distant head offices rather 
than being invested locally. After reviewing development policy in a 
number of countries, Friedmann!'!® also suggested that government 
efforts to industrialize traditionally backward regions had succeeded 
in enticing production units to the periphery, but failed to attract 
corporate management. Hence, “decapitated” production units in 
smaller urban places find themselves dependent on the “outside” 
decisions of management centred in metropolitan areas. As a result, 
Pred has concluded: “Unless some accurate insights into city-system 
development in advanced economies are established, there is a great 
danger that...policies designed either to discourage metropolitan 
concentration or to aid lagging and depressed regions will continue 
to prove counterproductive....”!!7 


ECONOMIES OF AGGLOMERATION: LOCALIZATION 
ECONOMIES 


More and more, labour is devoted to intermediate production; that 
is, to the manufacture of products for subsequent use by other firms 
in their production process. And the necessity for a high degree of 
interaction among firms producing intermediate inputs has caused 
the progressively greater clustering of economic activity in urban 
centres. Benefits to individual businesses, known as economies of 
localization, may be derived from the clustering of firms or 
industries into mutually supporting, tightly-knit complexes.!!8 Exam- 
ples of “external” economies of localization include the availability 
of a large and skilled labour pool, the establishment of firms which 
supply specialized parts (e.g. auto glass, auto bumpers) at a lower 
cost, the forming of auxiliary firms which perform particularized 
tasks such as the maintenance of sophisticated equipment for the 
large industrial grouping, and the development of easily accessible 
markets by the attraction of firms wishing to use the finished prod- 
ucts of the industry. 

Reproducing economies of localization in lagging regions through 
public policy has proved exceedingly difficult. Providing basic infra- 
structure —sewerage, roads and utilities—in an industrial park is rela- 
tively straight-forward, but attracting many interlinked firms away 
from the metropolis to peripheral areas is another thing. One heroic 
attempt is the New Brunswick Multiplex Corporation,!!° but their in- 
auspicious results have demonstrated how formidable a task the re- 
directing of growth forces really is. 
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ECONOMIES OF AGGLOMERATION: URBANIZATION 
ECONOMIES 


Urbanization economies result from the broad array of services gen- 
erated externally to the firm. Firms agglomerate in large urban areas 
so as (1) to enjoy the benefits of “public goods,” (2) to minimize 
uncertainty and (3) to facilitate communication. 

There exists a range of goods-— public goods— which can be pro- 
vided at lower cost when provided collectively. Whereas an isolated 
firm could not normally afford the expense of a road system, a 
number of firms together could make the facility viable. Hence, the 
concentration of people and industries in large urban centres favours 
the provision of a high quality of public services such as police and 
fire protection, water, hydro power, sewerage, computer networks 
and huge shipping terminals, all of which permit firms to operate 
more efficiently than they could in smaller centres. 

What applies to firms applies equally to individuals. The metropo- 
lis, in contrast to the small city, provides a rich and varied environ- 
ment of boutiques, cinema and theatres, fine restaurants and profes- 
sional sports, which make it an attractive place of residence for 
management and professionals. These “joint consumption goods” 
are what many people see as the major advantage of large cities. 

Large cities are likely to attract a disproportionate share of new 
and innovative industries. “Thus, the frequent claim that cities en- 
courage innovation can be turned about to suggest that innovative 
industries migrate to cities because it is cheaper to operate there.”!*° 
Large cities, especially in their inner areas, act as a common pool for 
space, materials, and labour, meeting the inherent uncertainties for 
small new businesses’ operations and allowing them to operate ac- 
cording to Hoover’s principle of “massing of reserves,”'?! thus spur- 
ring their formation and proliferation. 

In contrast, the “company town,” with its limited range of occupa- 
tions and narrow base of job skills, is not a hospitable place for the 
entrepreneur to initiate a new business activity. In fact, the remote, 
one-plant resource town has an inherently unstable economy, which 
runs the triple risk of a fading product, an obsolete facility and 
incompetent management.!? 

Urban strategists who attempt to generate growth in lagging re- 
gions ignore, only at their peril, infrastructure investment, including 
public utilities, roads and aid to local business services for organiza- 
tional and manpower development. Blumenfeld!” and others have 
argued that the tertiary sector, the community and business services, 
constitute the real economic base of a place. 

Large cities long have been a haven for corporate headquarters 
requiring face-to-face contacts and rapid access to substantial 
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amounts of specialized information.'?4 Managers may find that their 
jobs require frequent short-notice meetings with representatives from 
other businesses. Hence other specialized services —legal, financial, 
advertising, data processing, consulting—tend also to be dispropor- 
tionately concentrated in large metropolitan areas.!25 Further com- 
pounding the advantages of the metropolis for head office personnel 
is the pressence of efficient and high speed transportation to other 
centres. 

Although it is fair to conclude that up to a point the overall 
efficiency of an urban system is enhanced by increased concentra- 
tion of economic activity, it is also true that increased concentration 
yields certain diseconomies. These include congestion, pollution and 
the like. This disparity between public and private benefits is a chief 
rationale for public intervention. But as the policy-makers set to 
work, difficult questions arise: What size of centre is sufficient for 
particular functions (e.g., headquarters’ units) to reap agglomeration 
economics? Or alternatively, when is a centre too large to yield 
additional benefits? 

In Toronto, from 1962 to 1973, the growth of office space acceler- 
ated sharply in the core area from an average annual increase of 1.0 
million square feet before 1970 to over 2.6 million square feet per 
annum after 1970.!7° Yet it has been suggested that only about 27 
per cent of the office employment located in Toronto’s central core 
requires face-to-face contact and spatial proximity, at least as indi- 
cated by either a relatively high frequency of meetings or a concen- 
tration of business partners.!?’ Based on these sorts of statistics, City 
of Toronto planners have proposed to deconcentrate core area busi- 
ness activity throughout the Toronto metropolitan area.!28 Efforts to 
counteract the forces of growth and agglomeration by decentralizing 
corporate administration and ancillary services, however, have not 
been made. And the attempts of other governments to decentralize 
white collar employment have shown the task to be formidable. !?9 


CAPITAL AND CORPORATION INERTIA 


For a long period in history, communication was synonymous with 
transportation. However, the telegraph and electronic media have 
changed that and communication in many respects now is instanta- 
neous. But for corporations, the system of information dissemination 
is structured by networks, channels and complex institutions. The 
spatial interdependencies generated by large organizations include 
flows of goods, capital and specialized information among suppliers’, 
purchasers’ and headquarters’ decision-makers. These interdepen- 
dencies are significant for the growth and development of the urban 
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system since they influence locational decisions regarding suppliers, 
market outlets and production facilities. The location of information 
sources can strongly affect site selection since most corporations 
generally conduct only a limited search of alternatives.!3° At the 
same time, corporate inertia—the incentive for a firm to remain in 
its initial location and to augment existing plant rather than to incur 
the huge capital expenditure of abandoning usable facilities in fa- 
vour of relocation is often strong enough to cause firms to remain 
when the initial advantages of a location have disappeared. For 
example, “up to 80 per cent of all new manufacturing investment in 
advanced industrial countries is allocated to the expansion of exist- 
ing plant.”!?! 

The accumulated investment in the physical infrastructure of the 
city itself (roads, houses, sewers, public buildings, etc.) in conjunc- 
tion with the social institutions is also a major source of inertia. 
Hence, whichever city has the “jump” on others and achieves early 
economic dominance usually maintains it. Success breeds success. 
The stability over time of the size-rankings for large cities in the 
Canadian urban system provides some indirect evidence in support 
of this proposition. 


INVENTION AND INNOVATION 


It is in the cities where new work has been created, or where 
new forms of economic activity have been developed as the 
numbers of people on the face of the earth grow.'*? 


Innovations, whether they take the form of providing new products, 
involving the use of new production processes or the restructuring of 
an organization, all stimulate city growth. Jobs are provided; en- 
hanced productivity frees resources for investment elsewhere; one 
innovation paves the way for subsequent ones. Friedmann has even 
argued that “the larger the city in the size of its effective population, 
the greater will be the probability of innovation.”!*? What features 
have contributed to this role? 

—Institutions with sufficient financial, technical and organizational 
resources for invention/innovation are found in greater numbers in 
large cities. 

—Entrepreneurial creativity, aggressiveness and managerial skills 
tend to focus in the city. 

—Large cities are information-saturated environments with higher 
potential for interaction than smaller communities. 

—As the innovation experience is repeated, attitudes and expecta- 
tions receptive to further innovation are fostered; the process be- 
comes institutionalized. 

—Certain innovations are feasible only with large markets available 
in a metropolis. 
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But to speak of large cities as the most promising environment for 
the conception and subsequent spread of innovations is to tell only 
half the story. Large corporations are usually the instruments of inno- 
vation. The spatial bias in the circulation of specialized information 
also means that firms situated in larger places are more likely to know 
of new innovations than firms in smaller towns. Hence, innovation 
serves to reinforce the pattern of mushrooming expansion in the me- 
tropolis and continual decline within lagging regions. Metropolis-hin- 
terland differences in levels of per capita income and other indices of 
socio-economic development are therefore exacerbated by the innova- 
tion diffusion process.!34 

Among others, Thompson,!3> Hoover!?® and Thomas!’ have sug- 
gested that firms and the products they produce pass through several 
phases of growth, often in different locations. New and small 
“growth” industries generally undergo an incubating period within a 
large centre, where community and business services are available. 
With maturity, and a wider market, the advantages of the metropolis 
begin to wane. The firm may then seek small-city locations that 
feature lower input costs, particularly lower land costs and wage 
rates. But the relative stimulus to small-city development provided 
by mature industries producing a standardized product for a satu- 
rated market by a routine process may not be that great. If 
growth of an industry is fastest in the early stages, then presumably, 
larger centres which host the newest “growth” industries can be 
expected to grow proportionately faster than peripheral places which 
are the recipients of “mature” industries. In sum, the industrial mix 
of a local urban economy, as it is affected by the diffusion process, 
has implications for the growth potential of the urban area. 

From a policy standpoint, it may appear that regional develop- 
ment efforts in Canada have paid little attention to the effects of 
innovation, adoption and diffusion on the urban growth process. 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion (DREE) programs, 
for example, have focused on persuading industry to relocate pro- 
duction facilities to peripheral regions, but firms that acquiesce are 
usually those producing a standardized product and seeking low 
wage areas. National programs designed to assist research and devel- 
opment, and hence to improve productivity and growth, largely fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. As a consequence, they have rarely been viewed as 
having urban and regional development implications. And David 
Lewis!3* has argued that most of the development “seed” money has 
been allocated to the nation’s largest corporations whose head of- 
fices are situated in the cities of central Canada. Clearly a re- 
thinking may be necessary. Friedmann appears to be correct when 
he asserts that “only a concerted governmental effort to establish 
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conditions favourable to accelerated innovation at selected points in 
the periphery is likely to produce a marked reorganization of an 
urban growth pattern that, under normal conditions, displays a re- 
markable stability.” !°° 


GIVING “FACES” TO GROWTH FORCES 


“Tell me your industries and I'll tell your future” asserts Thomp- 
son.!4° Perhaps he is a bit overconfident. Industrial structure tells 
part of the story, but not all of it. The shift-share analysis of growth 
for fifty-six industries in Canadian cities conducted by Crowley and 
Hartwick!*! revealed that, on average, only about 50 per cent of the 
labour force growth rate for each city could be explained by national 
growth rates. Forces unique to individual cities are undoubtedly at 
work. 

The account of growth forces that has been presented in this 
chapter would be incomplete if it dealt with the process only in 
impersonal and mechanistic terms. The forces described represent 
prevailing trends within which cities work out their destiny, but they 
are not ironclad. Growth is the result not only of these forces but 
also of the manifold actions of many people— migrant and stayer, 
entrepreneur and employee, elite and common folk. 

In accounting for urban growth, the initiative of elites, both public 
and private must be recognized. Some historians, for example, have 
credited Winnipeg’s early ascendancy in the West, and the relative 
decline of some Maritime cities to their commercial elites.14? Simi- 
larly, the transformation of Toronto from an administrative outpost 
to a commercial emporium occurred, in part, because of the expan- 
sionist outlook and business acumen of its commercial and political 
elite, who first survived a rivalry with nearby Kingston and later 
withstood keen competition from Montreal. Their decision to form 
the Bank of Upper Canada in 1822 as an alternative to financial 
dealings with the larger and more prosperous commercial commun- 
ity in Montreal, the later transactions of trade with England via New 
York rather than their arch-rival, Montreal (after the corn laws were 
repealed), and the incorporation of numerous building and loan 
associations to serve the local farm population are only a few events 
to illustrate the entrepreneurial and risk-taking abilities of Toronto’s 
merchant princes.'*? But the instances cited are merely illustrative. 
Probably many more examples can be found of how specific decisions 
encouraged the growth of a town and thereby helped shape Canada’s 
urban system. All the ingredients for urban growth may be present, 
but the skill and initiative of the entrepreneur is needed before devel- 
opment can take place. 
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As a student of nineteenth century urban Canada, one can extol 
the virtues of a cunning entrepreneur or ridicule the blatant oppor- 
tunism of a “town booster.” But, as a present-day urbanist, one must 
be aware of the real concentration of economic power in fewer and 
fewer hands within larger and larger organizations. The corporate 
decision-making elites today in Canada are first, those “descen- 
dants” of the Montreal-centred, British-backed merchants-cum-fin- 
anciers who evolved into the financial community, with control over 
banks, trust and insurance companies, public utilities and transporta- 
tion corporations; second, the senior managers and directors of for- 
eign-controlled branch plants, mainly in manufacturing and resource 
industries; and third, the senior management of multi-national cor- 
porations who make their decisions for branch plants on the basis of 
a world view of their particular company. Both Porter!44 (1965) and 
Clement'** (1975) have shown that the corporate elite is a tightly 
interwoven group. One measure of this is the extent to which the 
directorships of the 100 largest corporations are interlocked (Figure 
3.6). 

This concentration of power has profound implications for the 
growth of the urban system. Some of these are loss of community 
control and ownership of regional branch plants; the second-class 
priorities given to the economic, social and cultural needs of the 
region over the needs of the corporation; the increasing concentra- 
tion of management functions in the metropolis. 


Figure 3.6 Density of Interlocks Between Corporate Sectors, 1972 


FINANCE 


MANUFACTURING RESOURCES 


UTILITIES TRADE 


Note: Density of interlocks is defined as the potential number of interlocks divided by the actual number. If the index were 
1.0, then all positions in one sector would be filled by people who simultaneously hold positions in another sector. If 0.50 
were the index, then one-half the potential number of interlocks do, in fact, occur. 


Source: W. Clement, The Canadian Corporate Elite (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart Limited, 1975), p. 160. 
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THE IMPACT OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND OWNERSHIP 


We have argued that large organizations and their corporate elite 
have a profound effect on the extent and nature of urban growth. 
Since one-quarter of the directors in the largest corporations in 
Canada are Americans (with the primary resource, trade and manu- 
facturing sectors leading the way with 52 per cent, 37 per cent and 
32 per cent), the perspective of American managers is critical (Table 
3.11). Certain questions follow: Do foreign investors blindly attempt 
to gain the highest rate of return? Are they conscious of the Cana- 
dian urban system? Are local managers co-opted? Are decisions 
made from the viewpoint of Timmins or Toronto or New York? In 
effect, how different are the decisions of foreigners from those of 
Canadians? 

The United States has more foreign capital invested in Canada 
than in any other foreign country. By 1970, about one-half of manu- 
facturing industry in Canada was controlled by residents of the 
United States and only one-third by Canadians. This represents a 
considerable increase since 1926, the first year for which official data 
are available, when almost two-thirds of manufacturing was con- 
trolled by Canadians. In addition, this increase in foreign ownership 
has been associated with a long-term shift away from United King- 
dom portfolio investment to United States direct investment (Figure 
3.7). Most of this direct investment is in the subsidiaries of multi- 
national corporations. Of the 100 largest Canadian corporations 
listed in the Financial Post (August 1974),!*° fully fifty-nine of them 
were foreign controlled. 

Some of the problems of foreign direct investment have been 
studied through a succession of government commissions and task 
forces, starting with the Gordon Commission in the 1950s. However, 


Table 3.11. Residence and Control of Dominant Directorship 
Positions, by Sector, 1972 


Residence & Finance Utilities Trade Mfg. Resource’ Total 
Control 


Canada 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other 

Total 
Number 


Source: Wallace Clement, The Canadian Corporate Elite (Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart, 1975), p. 154. 
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these studies have paid little attention to the impact of foreign 
investment on industrial location, regional disparities and urban de- 
velopment. Only the outline of the full picture has been discerned. 

Of the 1724 manufacturing establishments under American own- 
ership in Canada’s metropolitan areas in 1970, 1,023 or 59 per cent 
were in Toronto and four other southern Ontario centres.'4” United 
States-controlled employment and share of dollar value added repre- 
sent a much greater proportion of manufacturing activity in the 
metropolitan areas of southern Ontario than elsewhere in Canada 
(Table 3.12). None of the metropolitan centres outside the heartland 
approaches the extent of control in Toronto, and only Edmonton 
and Vancouver have even come close to the 25 per cent mark. It is 
also important to note that the boost given to city growth by an 
influx of American subsidiaries extends beyond a simple count of 
new establishments. American-controlled firms tend to be highly 
capital-intensive and technologically-sophisticated, and hence the 
most productive. 

The clustering of American investment in the heartland of Cana- 
da’s urban system has prompted Ray!*® to argue that the United 
States control of manufacturing activity in Canada casts an “eco- 


Table 3.12. Foreign Ownership of Manufacturing Firms by 
Selected Metropolitan Areas, 1970 


United States Firms Other Foreign Firms 
% Employment | % Value Added| % Employment} % Value Added 


Metropolitan 
Area 


Halifax 18.0 
Saint John 6.2 
Quebec City Zt 
Montreal 12] 
Ottawa-Hull 19.4 
Toronto Liss 
Hamilton | 
Kitchener 6.0 
London 6.5 
Winnipeg 11.7 
Regina 8.4 
Saskatoon ao 
Edmonton [2:7 
Calgary 


Vancouver 


Source: Douglas A. Scorrar, and Michael H. Williams, “Manufacturing activity 
and the urban hierarchy” in D. M. Ray (ed.). Canadian Urban Trends: 
National Perspective, Vol. 1 (Toronto: Copp Clark Publishing, 1976). 
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nomic shadow” over the country. He suggests that “the number of 
subsidiaries and the amount of manufacturing employment in a 
Canadian city that are controlled [from head offices] within a United 
States metropolitan area are directly proportional to the market 
accessible from the Canadian city and the number of head offices in 
the United States metropolitan area, and are inversely proportional 
to the distance of the Canadian city from the U.S. metropolitan 
area.” '49 More specifically, the corporate heads have tended to locate 
their subsidiaries in the “axes” that link Toronto to the location of 
the parent company situated in the United States.'!5° The close prox- 
imity of southern Ontario to the American manufacturing belt, is 
such that it is sometimes described as a mere extension of America’s 
industrial northeast. This also contributes to some heartland-hinter- 
land differences in manufacturing activity (Figure 3.8). 

The decisions of foreign investors have helped to shape more than 
the broad contours of Canada’s urban system. Through real estate 
holdings, absentee owners have been creating their own vision of 
what a Canadian city should be. Foreign developers and property 
Owners are now firmly entrenched on the Canadian scene and have 
played a significant role in altering the face of Canadian cities. 
Many Canadians seem unaware that major decisions affecting their 
way of life are now taken by non-Canadians who apply their partic- 
ular concept of “good” development to Canada’s cities. This in- 
cludes residential land, shopping malls as well as commercial office 
complexes. Indeed, the extent of foreign-controlled holdings in Can- 
ada is startling. One conservative estimate places the current figure 
at $10 billion; this investment has its sources in a host of countries 
including Britain, Germany, Hong Kong, Switzerland, the U.S.A., 
Italy and Japan.'>*' In the Toronto region, as an example, nearly 
one-half of recent commercial development has a foreign component 
while a large percentage of the prime developable land ringing the 
metropolis is in the hands of foreign firms. And this situation is 
reflected in different ways in other Canadian cities from downtown 
redevelopment by Trizec in St. John’s to the purchase of Vancouver 
landmarks by Hong Kong money. Perhaps more worrisome than the 
extent of foreign real estate ownership in this country is the restruc- 
turing of the development industry through mergers into fewer and 
larger corporations, dominated for the most part by foreign interests. 
To effectively redirect growth and plan development in Canada’s 
cities, government officials must therefore negotiate with foreign- 
owned conglomerates. 

Real estate transactions stemming from foreign initiatives have a 
pervasive influence on Canada’s urban growth and form. First, met- 
ropolitan areas are heavily favoured. Non-Canadian real estate 
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investors “show a marked preference for major urban centres, being 
in many cases reluctant to even venture outside the major cities to 
look at property.”!>? Second, the prestige, profits and apparent secu- 
rity of commercial projects have lured away foreign money perhaps 
to the detriment of the residential housing industry. The allocation 
of resources to office complexes and other commercial ventures, has 
undoubtedly contributed to the escalating costs of building homes. 
Third, by tying up sizeable blocks of residential land near the largest 
Canadian cities, non-Canadian investors have helped create a scarc- 
ity of building sites, and thus aggravated the shortage of housing 
experienced in these centres. 

Despite these negative effects, conventional wisdom says that Can- 
ada must endure them because the country lacks sufficient funds to 
make the necessary investment. But the Ontario Legislature’s Select 
Committee on Cultural and Economic Nationalism offered a differ- 
ent point of view: 


To the contrary, the committee is advised that...on an overall 
basis, both Canada and Ontario are substantially capital self- 
sufficient. While there may be specific capital needs which at 
any given time cannot necessarily be met from Canadian 
sources and institutions, it is increasingly accepted that the Ca- 
nadian financial markets are largely able to meet the range of 
financial requirements for the province and the country.!53 


With particular reference to the real estate industries, available 
evidence and prevailing concern suggest that there is too much 
rather than too little capital seeking real estate investment in 
Canada!*4 


Clearly Canada’s corporate elite as well as the executives of foreign 
multi-nationals have influenced Canada’s pattern of urban growth. 
Urban development policy in Canada that is not cognizant of 
growth stimuli emanating from decisions in the boardrooms of cor- 
porations at home and abroad is almost certainly doomed to failure. 


THE BEGINNING OF A SYNTHESIS 


How does a city grow? “Specialization” and “division of labour,” 
improved transportation technology, economies of scale, localization 
and urbanization economies, large scale organizations, entrepreneur- 
ship, foreign ownership, the need for specialized information net- 
works, and other factors all play a role. But what is required is a 
comprehensive way of explaining the mechanisms by which a city’s 
economy grows. 

One method of synthesis is to portray urban growth as a circular 
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Figure 3.9. Urban Growth as a Circular and Cumulative Process 
New or Enlarged 
Industry 


New Local or Initial Multiplier 
Regional Thresholds Effect 
Innovation Enhanced Chance 
New Products for Innovation 


Source: A.R. Pred, The Spatial Dynamics of U.S. Urban Industrial Growth, 1800-1920 (Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press, 1966), p.25. 


and cumulative process, as Myrdal first expounded (Figure 3.9). In 
this scheme, successive rounds of expenditure and investment (multi- 
plier effects) filter through the urban economy, promote the fulfil- 
ment of successive market thresholds for industry, and enhance the 
possibility for invention and innovation through a network of com- 
munications. 

This notion implies that growth begets further growth. Employ- 
ment generated by the introduction of new industry attracts addi- 
tional workers, thus increasing the city’s population; wages paid out 
augment the aggregate purchasing power of the urban population, 
thereby permitting the city to attain higher market thresholds; all of 
which in turn support further industry. With the establishment of 
the second set of industries, another round of growth is triggered, 
yielding still higher market thresholds, more additions of skilled 
labour and increasing prosperity. This in turn sets the stage for 
further successive rounds. 

The initial multiplier from the introduction of industry into the 
urban economy also serves to stimulate secondary multiplier effects, 
as the enlarged payroll in the community and the increased personal 
income of households raise the demand in the “consumer-oriented” 
service, government and construction sectors. Business services ex- 
pand and transportation and other public infrastructure improves. 
These, in turn, provide the climate for self-generating growth which 
is further accelerated by (1) technological interdependencies of 
firms, (2) organizational decision-making which favours expansion in 
known locations and (3) specialized information exchange which 
leads to concentration of headquarters’ functions. 
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Although the notion of “cumulative causation” or the “growth 
spiral” has an intuitive appeal, many questions remain unanswered: 
Is there a critical size at which a city’s growth becomes self-sustain- 
ing? Does growth occur in bursts as a city achieves a certain size 
threshold? And finally, is there an optimum city size beyond which 
further growth is undesirable? The answers to all of these questions 
are less than fully clear. 

There is some evidence to suggest that large cities reach a thresh- 
old size or size range beyond which growth is largely fuelled by 
internal forces in a cumulative manner. Drawing on the American 
experience, Thomson!*> has found that metropolitan areas of 
250,000 or more seldom show actual declines in population from one 
census to the next; his “urban size ratchet” hypothesis is based on 
the advantages of agglomeration, industrial diversification, and the 
rich local market attained as a centre approaches the critical popula- 
tion size. Mixed empirical support for the notion of an “economic 
take-off” has also been compiled by Hansen.!** Hansen argues that 
most American metropolitan areas experienced a substantial growth 
spurt within the 150,000 —200,000 size range, though no evidence of 
automatic self-sustaining growth followed the spurt. 

The question of an optimum city size continues to pose a conun- 
drum. Spengler!>’ is probably correct when he suggests that there is 
a range of city sizes that will satisfy the socio-economic well-being of 
urban dwellers equally well, and that this range varies with technol- 
ogical change and environmental circumstances. And _ possibly 
Thompson!** provides a more appropriate focus for urban growth 
policy when he argues that the well-being of urbanites is more 
immediately sensitive to the rate of growth than the size of city. 
Suggested optima have ranged from the 5,040 recommended by 
Plato for ancient Athens to the 3,000,000 prescribed by Le Corbu- 
sier. But where they have been offered, optima favoured by most 
researchers as providing a reasonable balance between agglomera- 
tion economies and dis-economies generally fall within the 200,000 
to 750,000 size group. We return in Chapter 9 to this concern. 


SPECIALIZATION AND INTERDEPENDENCE WITHIN THE 
URBAN SYSTEM 


Although much of the growth in large urban areas may be induced 
from within, a city does not stand alone. It is part of an urban 
system interconnected with other cities by the exchange of commodi- 
ties, the flow of information, the diffusion of innovations and the 
dissemination of policy directives from private and public decision 
makers. The fate of a particular centre, therefore, is intimately tied 
to the development of the urban system as a whole. 
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Growth throughout the urban system occurs, in large part, as it 
does within the city. To the extent that the inputs required by a firm 
and the products that it sells are purchased or distributed outside the 
city, the expansion of individual firms tends to stimulate growth 
throughout the urban system. However, the influence of such forces 
is not evenly distributed: “The multiplier effects of rapid system 
growth... accrue primarily to the largest centres.”!°? The metropolis 
as a transportation hub, an enlarged labour pool, a lucrative market, 
an information saturated environment, a rich source of business 
services, and a home of many corporate head offices, is the main 
beneficiary. Over the years, mineral discoveries in Northern Ontario 
probably have generated directly and indirectly as many jobs in 
Toronto as they have in the mines of the north. Savings in bank 
branches across the Prairies have augmented the investment portfo- 
lios of Toronto-based banks, perhaps to the detriment of the West- 
ern provinces as many Westerners suspect. Direct employment in 
Alberta’s petroleum industry has always been small, but has contrib- 
uted substantially to the development of Calgary and Edmonton.'°° 

The plight of “slow growth” peripheral cities is perhaps best un- 
derstood through the “short-circuiting” of local multipliers — the loss 
of income and jobs to other units in the hierarchy. The unenviable 
position of these centres derives, in part, from a narrow industrial 
base and a paucity of agglomeration economies. Local expenditures 
tend to be quickly siphoned off to other places. Few headquarters, 
regional offices or other white collar units of large job-providing 
organizations are located in lagging regions.'°' Hence, successive 
rounds of expenditures within the organizations are lost to the small 
city. 

Growth stimuli within the urban system are transmitted not only 
up and down the urban hierarchy. Increasingly, they move horizon- 
tally as the interdependencies among metropolitan areas are 
strengthened by flows of investments, information and resources. 
The modern metropolis relates not only to its immediate hinterland, 
but typically acquires its inputs and establishes its markets both near 
and far. As well, the dense information networks and subsequent 
diffusion of innovation among metropolises cause even greater con- 
centrations of corporate administrative units in the largest metropoli- 
tan centres. 


PERFORMANCE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Growth forces in the Canadian urban system are diverse, complex 
and cumulative. Policies that do not acknowledge the nature of the 
urban growth process, by operating at the level of the urban system, 
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will almost certainly result in failures. Selectivity in development 
assistance provided by governments is needed, since benefits or in- 
centives awarded alike to all centres and regions tend to accumulate 
in the metropolis. 

On balance, government policies have reinforced the tendencies 
for robust growth in the larger metropolitan areas. Seldom, however, 
have they been evaluated in terms of their growth stimulus. For 
example, the Canada-U.S.A. Auto Agreement, though some might 
disagree, undoubtedly has benefited in Canada mainly the manufac- 
turing centres of the Windsor-Quebec City corridor. In the field of 
transportation, the construction of freeways and airports both in- 
creased the accessibility to Toronto and Montreal, while rail and air 
policy helped create and later partially destroy the economic viabil- 
ity of Winnipeg as a transportation centre. Through manpower 
training and mobility programs, some government agencies have 
encouraged people to move to major centres; at the same time, 
infrastructure and industrial relocation assistance has been aimed at 
keeping people where they were. Similarly, other programs, such as 
unemployment insurance and central banking, have had distinct 
though unintentional impacts on the distribution of population. 
More locally, the location of government institutions such as post 
offices, medical centres, universities, community colleges, hospitals 
and defence bases, often can ensure the survival or spell the demise 
of a community. But perhaps change is in the wind. It was after all a 
recognition of these effects that helped lead to the creation of a 
federal Department of Regional Economic Expansion in 1969 and a 
Ministry of State for Urban Affairs in 1971. 

There is also a large and growing deficit in federal expenditures 
relative to income generated in the poorer provinces. According to 
Palmer'®? who documented federal revenues and expenditures in the 
province of Nova Scotia for the 1950 —65 period, a large part of the 
net flow of federal funds into less well-off regions has not been the 
result of measures expressly designed to assist lagging areas. The 
increased reliance placed on the personal income tax by the federal 
government has benefited low income provinces because of the pro- 
gressive nature of the tax. At the same time, these provinces have 
received a greater share of the institutional transfer payments (e.g., 
equalization payments to provincial governments) and personal 
transfer payments (e.g., unemployment insurance and welfare bene- 
fits). The higher per capita expenditures and lower per capita federal 
taxes have resulted in a massive injection of federal funds into 
provinces such as Nova Scotia. 

Though these funds have undoubtedly contributed to regional 
growth, difficulties have resulted from this largesse. Aside from the 
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overdependence created, the effectiveness of the expenditures for 
engendering development is in doubt. If it were possible to trace the 
successive rounds of spending generated from the initial transfer, it 
is likely that one would find that a substantial portion of the benefits 
accrue to central Canada, where many of the required goods and 
services are produced. 

The history of public intervention into Canada’s urban system, 
which has been marked by good intentions but cursed by inauspi- 
cious or contradictory results, has shown the need for comprehensive 
and consistent regional development policies that recognize the var- 
ious growth forces influencing urban areas. The ingredients of such 
a policy package could comprise among other things: 


—improved transportation and communication not only between 
small cities and the regional metropolis, but among the small cities 
in the outlying region; 
— public infrastructure and industrial incentives; 
—amenity provision so as to make small city lifestyles more attractive 
to professionals and managers; 
—appropriate mechanisms to offset the centralizing influence of 
Canada’s financial structure, including particularly the funding of 
research and development and the bankrolling of innovative ap- 
proaches in smaller cities; 
—the development of incentives and regulatory measures to encour- 
age the location of white collar jobs in places other than metropoli- 
tan cores; 
—a co-ordinated, region-wide or system-wide approach to the loca- 
tion of public facilities so as to stimulate growth where it is possible; 
and 
—recognition of the regional incidence of development at stake during 
the negotiation of trade agreements or the conduct of foreign invest- 
ment reviews. 

We shall return to this question of appropriate policies in Chapter 
ys 
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CHAPTER 4 


Alternative Urban Patterns: Some 
Regional Possibilities 


The Nation and the Region 


Canada’s national and regional growth patterns draw attention to 
the importance of national population distribution as an issue of 
public policy. It is not a black and white issue—of concentration is 
bad and decentralization is good or vice versa—but a very complex 
question of finding the degree of concentration, consistent with na- 
tional well-being. Certain persistent conditions and relationships 
stand out. Economic growth, the concentration of economic deci- 
sion-making and economic opportunities are associated with urbani- 
zation. Regional economic disparities at the national level reflect 
interprovincial disparities in urban and metropolitan growth. The 
concentration of urban growth in a few large metropolitan areas 
experiencing high rates and volumes of growth shows a number of 
symptoms of strain: steeply rising land and housing costs, low hous- 
ing vacancy rates, escalating municipal costs, and functional disor- 
ders in critical systems like transportation, sewage disposal and pol- 
lution control. In addition, as will become more specifically evident 
in the chapter that follows, Canada’s biggest cities are located in 
sensitive environments containing some of the country’s most pro- 
ductive land. 

These are some of the circumstances that underlie concern with 
the size of cities and the way cities and towns are distributed across 
the Canadian landscape, on the part of both governments and var- 
ious “publics.”! For example, an opinion survey of a random sample 
of 2,500 Vancouverites reports the predominant view that “the city is 
becoming too big, and that a no-growth situation has to be imposed 
quickly, while simultaneously inducing growth in other areas of the 
province.”? 

Population trends and projections are, however, no respecters of 
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such prescriptions. Chapter 2, viewing the urban future through the 
lens of the Statistics Canada Population Model revealed a population 
pattern much like today’s, albeit with some important nuances. Jug- 
gling of the key variables—mortality, fertility and migration—pro- 
duces a range of distributions by province, but none fundamentally 
alters the dominance of central Canada nationally, and of the largest 
metropolitan areas, both regionally and nationally. Looking at Can- 
ada from its centre, the national urban pattern appears to be glacially 
immovable. | 

Chapter 3 has drawn attention to the depth and persistence of 
centre-periphery forces in Canada—the forces that spatially central- 
ize people, places of work and cities. “Regions are not unique enti- 
ties,” observes D. Michael Ray. “Rather they are distinctive blend- 
ings of common ingredients progressing along independent pathways 
of growth.’ Various patterns of domination: east over west; heart- 
land over hinterland; urban over rural; and metropolitan over non- 
metropolitan—are entrenched and not easily transformed. “Policies 
in Canada to cope with the problems of poverty, of immigration and 
of urban and metropolitan growth, of lagging regional development 
and of foreign investment cannot work unless the inter-dependencies 
between all these dimensions of regionalism are considered, and a 
comprehensive programme of compatible, self-reinforcing policies is 
evolved.’”4 

While this perspective points towards a grand strategy to imple- 
ment a national consensus, we think it is important to emphasize the 
dynamics of the relationship between the centre and the periphery— 
in broad social, political and institutional terms. Once certain fa- 
voured areas obtain an advantage, their controlling elites tend to 
perpetuate the established relationships (through both political and 
economic mechanisms), either because they have it so good, or 
because they genuinely don’t appreciate the potentials of the hinter- 
land. 


Private investors consistently overestimate the profitability of 
investments at the centre relative to the periphery... [because 
of]...a lack of objective knowledge about production oppor- 
tunities on the periphery, the relative ease of making new 
investments at the centre, the strong preferences of enterprises 
for a metropolitan environment, and an absence of a sponta- 
neous interest in the periphery, except for relaxation from the 
rigors of a harried city life. 


It follows from this that basic alterations in urban and economic 
patterns usually require a determined challenge to the established 
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order by the affected regions. Indeed, centre-periphery relationships, 
which are often have/have not relationships are said to inspire just 
such challenges, and to become, in this way, the mainspring of social 
change. From this point-of-view, a legitimate goal of policy is to 
support a process whereby the objectives and strategies that flow up 
from the regions are allowed to influence both provincial- and na- 
tional-scale policies, as well as to deploy certain master levers: in- 
dustrial incentives; land, housing and transportation programs; im- 
migration and so on. In a country like Canada, with all its variety of 
regional conditions, this approach has reference to both places which 
are experiencing the shocks of rapid growth as well as the trauma of 
stagnation, and various shades in-between.°® 

It is in this spirit that we will now turn to three regional initia- 
tives: in the Vancouver district, in Saint John, New Brunswick, and 
in the Peace River region. The first initiative is an effort to decon- 
centrate and restructure the growth of a metropolis; the second to 
create a major regional growth pole; and the third to plan the future 
of a large diversified region in the resource frontier. Each in a 
different way is a constructive response to the growth issues resulting 
from the prevailing national growth pattern. 


A Strategy for Deconcentration: Regional Town Centres, 
Vancouver District 


In the two decades, 1951—71, the Vancouver metropolitan area 
experienced a very high rate of growth (averaging about 4 per cent 
annually), and in the process acquired a population of over a mil- 
lion. While currently the population increase has moderated a little, 
projections of growth indicate an annual rate from 2.5 per cent to 
3.5 per cent which in either case would produce a metropolitan 
population well over two million by 2001. Much of the growth is 
attributable to Vancouver’s attraction for people moving in from 
other parts of the country or other countries. With about 9.5 per cent 
of the total population of the twenty-two census metropolitan areas, 
Vancouver attracted over 26 per cent of those immigrants destined 
for metropolitan places outside Ontario in the five years 1966-71, 
and about 21 per cent of total net domestic migration. Internal 
migration in that period accounted for over half of Vancouver’s 
growth and close to one-third of those originated in rural counties 
within British Columbia. Vancouver is a strong magnet for people 
and it is not very likely that the “tap” can be turned off very 
quickly, nor very much.’ 

This situation has been recently reviewed by the planners of the 
Greater Vancouver Regional District (GVRD) and they put forward 
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Map 4.1. Growth Management Strategy: Lower Mainland, British 
Columbia 
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(March, 1975) a set of “proposals to manage the growth of Greater 
Vancouver” (see Map 4.1). These represent a double-barrelled strat- 
egy (1) to work with federal and provincial governments to influence 
immigration and other factors which affect population growth, and 
(2) to direct and channel new growth “so as to maintain or enhance 
the livability of the Region.” One of the key features of that strategy 
is the concept of regional town centres. This tactic is of general 
interest for two main reasons. It is central to achieving a radical 
change in the balance of employment between Vancouver, particu- 
larly the downtown, and outlying areas, which otherwise will be 
predominantly dormitory in function. And the concept has matured 
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to the point where a specific method of implementation—an “action 
program”—has been spelled out. These aspects will be of interest to 
other metropolitan areas like Toronto, Montreal and Edmonton, 
which are equally preoccupied with the management of growth.® 


BASIS OF THE CONCEPT 


A number of considerations have come together to produce the 
concept of the regional town centre. One consideration is the pres- 
sure on downtown Vancouver. This arises from the persisting build- 
up of jobs and structures in the small peninsula that contains the 
downtown. Behind the city’s mushrooming Manhattan image are 
such indices of concentration as 62 per cent of the region’s total 
employment (1971) in the downtown; 60 per cent of the rentable 
office space (1973); 65 per cent of the office space under construc- 
tion (1973) and 50-60 per cent of the office space in the planning 
stage (1973). The area is also the setting for some of the region’s 
major cultural facilities: theatres, museums, art galleries, as well as 
interesting restaurants and fashionable shopping.’ 

The critical evaluation of this trend raises concern about the im- 
pact on the physical environment and metropolitan transportation 
movements. About 40 per cent of downtown Vancouver would have 
to be torn down and rebuilt to accommodate this proportion of 
growth to 1996; and development would have to assume an increas- 
ingly concentrated high-rise form. Access to the downtown core, 
which is feasible only by means of a relatively few arteries and 
bridges, would become progressively aggravated because of the re- 
gional distribution of jobs and houses associated with the pattern of 
centre dominance. The balance of residential growth has shifted 
decidedly towards suburban locations north, south and east of the 
City of Vancouver. Ratios of jobs to resident workers of 1 to 1.7 for 
the North Shore, and 1 to 1.8 for the North-East sector and North- 
ern Delta Surrey (Map 4.2) mean heavy cross-town journey-to-work 
traffic and mounting pressures on the downtown itself for car space 
—particularly as only 10 per cent of daily trips in the region are 
made on public transit. Neighbourhoods along the major transporta- 
tion channels will also experience increased environmental disrup- 
tion.!° 

A second consideration underlying the “regional town centres” 
proposal arises from the desire to improve existing town centres in 
the outlying municipalities. These vary in size from under 50,000 
square feet of commercial floor space in Port Moody (White Rock 
South Surrey) to huge centres with 800,000 to 1,000,000 square feet 
in the facilities at Lougheed (Burnaby), and Park Royal (North 
Shore).!! Some of these are very big developments considering that 
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Map 4.2. Ratio of Jobs to Resident Workers in Sub-Regional Areas: 
Lower Mainland, British Columbia 
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typically the central business district of a medium-sized Ontario city 
of 100,000+ population has about 500,000 square feet. But size 
apart, all of these are essentially shopping centres, and not town 
centres in the sense of focal points that provide the range of services 
required by most communities. As such, they have some serious 
limitations. They may offer a choice of half a dozen shoe stores but 
no library or medical clinic or good hotel. There may be a lot of 
relatively unskilled service jobs in retail establishments, but very 
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little professional and administrative employment in offices. Both of 
these conditions spell heavy dependence of the city’s residents on 
one or two more fully developed centres such as the downtowns in 
Vancouver and New Westminster, and all that implies in the way of 
the costs and stresses of cross-town urban traffic. 


FEATURES OF REGIONAL TOWN CENTRES 


The response to these circumstances that has emerged from the 
Livable Region program is a proposal to transform some of the 
existing centres into the focal points of communities that each serve 
a minimum of 100,000 to 150,000 people. These centres would be 
sufficiently large and diversified to play a “specific role in bringing 
jobs, leisure and education nearer to home by attracting activities 
that would otherwise continue to locate in Vancouver.”!? Certain 
minimum size requirements are suggested: 7,000 to 10,000 jobs; 
700,000 square feet of retail space; 1,000,000 square feet of office 
space; theatres for stage performances with seating capacity up to 
500; and up to 3,000 dwellings mixed into each centre. The critical 
transformation as far as activities are concerned is in the arithmetic 
of the three basic components: shopping, offices, and other commer- 
cial and leisure activities. The ratios of shopping to offices to leisure 
and other commercial activities have to be changed from the typical 
mix in existing centres of 4, 3, 1 to a future ratio of 4, 6, 2. The 
balance must shift from shopping to personal and professional ser- 
vices, to offices, and to such leisure facilities as swimming pools and 
theatres.!° 

Turning shopping centres into regional town centres requires the 
right mix and balance of activities—but much more than that. The 
concept implies certain design features: an intimate human scale; 
pedestrian orientation; separation of cars and people, consumer and 
delivery/maintenance circulation; effective public transportation ac- 
cess; and the expression of the unique attributes of each location.'* 

These are elements which in themselves do not assure success. 
They are important for the principle they suggest: attraction to 
people. The alchemy of design links the local and regional roles of 
such centres. Only by giving intrinsic satisfaction to residents in the 
surrounding communities can regional town centres help relieve the 
pressure on downtown Vancouver and attain a better regional bal- 
ance of jobs to population. 


PRIORITY LOCATIONS, TRANSPORTATION LINKS AND 
CENTRE FUNCTIONS 


Applying the tests of need and feasibility the planners of the Van- 
couver district identified four priority locations: in New Westmins- 
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ter, Burnaby, the North-East sector and Surrey (see Map 4.1). In the 
latter two areas there will be a large gap between planned residential 
growth and local employment unless strong regional town centres 
are created. And the policy statement anticipates that beyond 1986 
such centres will be crucial to sustain a pattern of decentralized 
metropolitan growth!> within an arc of about twenty-five miles from 
downtown Vancouver. 

The creation of regional town centres is strongly linked in the 
regional growth strategy with a certain approach to urban transpor- 
tation. The basic policy asserted is that the transportation system has 
to be moved from its overwhelming focus on downtown Vancouver 
to a system which satisfies two other requirements: the access of 
employees and clientele to regional town centres, and the linking of 
centre to centre. “A transportation plan that improves the local 
accessibility of centres to the communities they serve, and links them 
with each other across the region, can encourage centre develop- 
ment.” The way in which this transportation policy would be built 
into the centre concept is illustrated in Map 4.3. It shows a station 
for light rapid transit service (light-weight, high performance, high 
capacity electric railcars) to other regional centres and downtown 
Vancouver, as well as feeder routes from residential and industrial 
areas to the centre and its station.!® 

While the rationale for a program of regional town centres is 
compelling, the inescapable question arises: Can it be done? The 
regional planners in Vancouver have taken a hard look at this 
question. They have studied the locational preferences and tenden- 
cies of centre-oriented activities. It was discovered, through a survey 
of corporations, that particular functions depend strongly on the 
milieu of the major urban core, while others have a weaker affinity. 
In the first category are head office administration, marketing and 
finance functions. And in the second are such activities as research 
and development; some computer-related operations such as credit 
accounting, airline reservation systems and forest resource inventory- 
ing; and certain businesses with marketing operations that are not 
highly dependent on downtown promotion such as utility and re- 
source companies, liquor and food processors; as well as new com- 
panies not yet enmeshed in a web of downtown contacts.!’ 

In addition, some kinds of public sector and community functions 
can play a critical role in the process of centre development as well 
as providing the necessary balance and variety of facilities. Federal 
and provincial government offices are both comparatively flexible in 
locational requirements and in the decade to 1986 could be a sub- 
stantial decentralizing force. They will account for about one-quarter 
of the total new office space. And developments related to govern- 
ment offices—private projects following government, and supporting 
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Map 4.3. Transit and Regional Town Centres 
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businesses and services—could constitute an important indirect em- 
ployment and development stimulus. Similarly, recreational and cul- 
tural functions, ranging from sports arenas to arts and crafts studios, 
are presently underdeveloped and provide a lot of scope for centre 
development. Per capita public expenditure on such activities, which 
show a range in existing municipalities of $10 (West Vancouver) to 
$1 (Coquitlam), indicate that most of the areas’s potential regional 
centres have nowhere to go but up.'® 


THE ACTION PROGRAM 


While the GVRD regional studies have indicated the conditions fa- 
vourable to the attainment of regional town centres, such places will 
not develop without a regional strategy to coax and push the identi- 
fied prospects into reality. The strategy assumes the form of an “ac- 
tion program” with four major features: joint planning, the reserva- 
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tion of sites, land assembly, and a development management process. 
While these are expressed in terms that apply to the conditions and 
institutions of Vancouver and British Columbia, there are certain gen- 
eral features that can be identified. The program is of interest as a 
demonstration of how municipalities and regional agencies can play a 
constructive role in the urban development process. 

The planning aspects involve both a number of formal steps to 
establish the concept of regional town centres as official policy, and 
certain processes to ensure the effective implementation of that pol- 
icy. Thus, under British Columbia legislation, a plan for each pro- 
posed centre would be incorporated in the appropriate municipal 
by-laws as an Official Community Plan, and the entire set of centres 
would be incorporated in the Official Regional Plan. 

The Greater Vancouver Regional District would serve as the 
agency for the broad direction of a regional program, evolved 
through the interplay of local, regional and provincial interests. For 
each regional town centre, joint planning and administration would 
be assumed by a Development Corporation. The regional planning 
functions would include (1) a co-ordinated servicing program which 
identified the government agencies responsible for roads, public 
transportation, parking, utilities and community facilities, as well as 
the costs and schedule for construction; and (2) a five-year program, 
updated annually, which would combine the servicing program for 
each regional town centre with the region-wide program — including 
costs, schedules and revenue allocations—for urban service and util- 
ity improvements and public land acquisition.!9 

In the period before the planning mechanisms are fully effective 
steps would be taken to reserve sites for the priority centres and 
linking transportation corridors. The instruments used would be a 
combination of official plan and zoning amendments, and public 
purchase of land at market value less speculative increases. The 
latter would require new legislation.2° 

Total land requirements would be substantial and beyond the 
normal capacity of municipal budgets. Some extraordinary measures 
would have to be taken to ensure the required scale of public land 
assembly. One possibility is the establishment of a revolving fund, 
supported by the municipalities and the province. The operative 
principle would be to generate revenues from the initial capital 
outlays (through the sale or preferably lease of centre lands) and to 
plough gains back into the development of successive centres.?! 

The Development Corporation set up for each centre would be 
mainly responsible for the development management process, includ- 
ing site reservation, land assembly, the staged planning of the centre, 
and the co-ordination of public and private inputs. The Corporation, 
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Figure 4.1. Illustrative Regional Town Centre Development 
Management Process, Vancouver 
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financed by the revolving fund, would include provincial, municipal 
and GVRD representation on its Board of Directors; it would also 
have an advisory community and business group (Figure 4.1). To be 
effective the Corporation would have to be backed up by regional 
city policies and programs that actively support regional decentrali- 
zation of office employment. Some of the mechanisms for achieving 
this would include agreed targets, development control, and pro- 
grams of monitoring and information to assure that targets are met 
and not exceeded in the downtown, and developers are made aware 
of opportunities in the regional town centres.?? 

The concept of regional town centres is of interest in itself as a 
development feature, but it has greatest significance in a discussion 
of urban patterns as a tactic in a broad strategy to create a decen- 
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tralized form of metropolitan growth. It is a solidly developed, crea- 
tive response to some of the characteristic problems of metropolitan 
growth. Its full demonstration will be eagerly awaited and observed. 


Saint John, New Brunswick — A Regional Growth Pole? 


REGIONAL POLICY 


When a new federal regional economic policy was unfolded in 1969 
it brought with it a certain new gospel of economic development. 
That dispensation had three books: the books of planning, urban 
growth poles, and strategic investment. The first made the formula- 
tion of plans for economic expansion and social adjustment central 
to the process of providing stimulus to “special areas,” regions that 
clearly did not provide adequate opportunities for “productive em- 
ployment.” This was to be a cooperative federal-provincial process, 
financially lubricated from federal coffers. The second provided a 
priorities principle for allocating scarce resources. Within special 
areas all forms of federal assistance would be directed mainly to the 
points of strength in regional economies: to the towns and cities 
which possessed some structural capability for responding positively 
to the injection of aid.?? 

The theme of the third book was tantamount to a new proverb: 
“blessed are the strong.” It was argued that the key to successful 
public intervention was to find the strategic activities which would 
unlock the development of an entire socio-industrial system. In some 
areas this might be a secondary industry ripe for accelerated growth; 
in others, a particular form of social capital like housing which if 
improved would overcome a barrier to the development process. The 
policy allowed for assistance to both, as appropriate—either through 
federal-provincial agreements which made specific commitments or 
through “regional development incentives,” providing capital for es- 
tablishing, expanding or modernizing secondary industries in “desig- 
nated areas.” 


SAINT JOHN, CREEPING CRISIS 


There has been a lot of water under the bridge since the new 
regional policy was announced in 1969. And it has been difficult to 
believe government intentions—to keep the faith. At times there has 
appeared to be an extremely thin line between supporting “develop- 
ment opportunities” wherever they may arise, and political expe- 
diency and opportunism. Perhaps that is because the mythology of 
the pork barrel is so strong in North American politics, and a 
program which must encompass the selective allocation of quite 
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large funds must swim against and overcome a strong current of 
public disbelief. 

In the veil of skepticism which has surrounded Canada’s regional 
economic programs, both federal and provincial, it may not gener- 
ally have been observed that events in at least one urban region in 
Canada have unfolded very much along the lines of declared policy. 
Since the late ’sixties, Saint John, New Brunswick, as an organized 
community has demonstrated an extraordinary determination to im- 
prove its economic and social prospects. 

Generally the fact and image of twentieth century Saint John is 
well known. It was a city which seemed to express all too clearly the 
malaise of the Atlantic region after the collapse of the sailing ship 
economy in the 1880s. Only a certain faded glory remained. It was 
the biggest city in New Brunswick and the third largest in the 
Atlantic region. It attained a general plateau of development based 
on the processing of forest and agricultural products from the hinter- 
lands of the Saint John valley, and on its function as a winter port 
for central Canada. But its manufacturing base remained extremely 
limited, its shipbuilding function survived only through Navy con- 
tracts and even its role as a winter port was curtailed by an im- 
proved icebreaking service on the St. Lawrence and by freight rate 
competition from New York to central Canada. The city retained a 
retail and wholesale marketing role for its immediate region, but was 
losing overall predominance in wholesaling to Moncton, and was 
dominated culturally by Fredericton. Much of the inner city, which 
was rebuilt with somewhat ramshackle wooden structures after a 
major fire in 1877, was in poor physical shape. Not surprisingly, all 
of this was reflected in its rate of growth, which right up to the 
recent past was extremely low, even by the standards of other Atlan- 
tic cities. In the two decades, 1951 to 1971, when the average annual 
growth rate of Halifax and St. John’s (the other metropolitan areas 
having population in excess of 100,000) was over 3 per cent, the rate 
for Saint John was about 1.5 per cent. In the last decade of that 
period it had suffered decline to 0.8 per cent. This rate which was 
below the population replacement level, meant that the young and 
energetic, the more able and better educated were moving on to 
greener pastures—and deepening the crisis of the city.?4 


SAINT JOHN, CREDENTIALS AS A GROWTH POLE 


This was the situation that prevailed when a number of forces began 
to converge in the late ’sixties around the concept of Saint John as a 
regional growth pole—although the city did not conform to the ideal 
theoretical model. In spite of hard times it was a natural choice once 
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national policy was committed, as it was, to reducing the chronic 
disparities between the Atlantic region and the rest of Canada. 
There were assets—potential more than realized—which in any strat- 
egy of regional development could not be ignored. In spite of all 
vicissitudes, it retained a strong marine tradition, backed up materi- 
ally by a deep water port, by large dry dock facilities, as well as the 
financial, insurance and marketing services for shopping and inter- 
national trade. The city was the home of credit institutions for some 
of the Atlantic fisheries, and the Atlantic coast terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Politically, the area was strengthened by 
the 1967 amalgamation of the Cities of Saint John and Lancaster 
and the Parishes of Simonds and Lancaster. This not only made 
possible the more efficient organization of regional services for what 
is in fact a physically and socially unified area; as it turned out the 
amalgamation also created conditions favourable to provincial and 
federal assistance for the improvement of the urban services struc- 
ture. And (perhaps not at all least) Saint John was the home of K. 
C. Irving, entrepreneur extraordinaire, who from his elegant estate 
overlooking Saint John Harbour, had already begun to elaborate his 
schemes for dramatic expansion in shipbuilding and port facilities.25 

Saint John’s aspirations were confirmed when it was designated in 
1969 as one of twenty-two Canadian growth centres eligible for the 
federal-provincial program of industrial incentives. This was in addi- 
tion to the assistance that generally became available within the 
province under a General Development Agreement. New Brunswick 
became a “special area” eligible for grants and loans for quite a 
wide range of public purposes, including major roads and services 
for land development.?° 


PLANNING 


The development of Saint John has come to read like a script for the 
federal gospel of regional development. Certain provincial initiatives 
of the ’sixties began to take shape in the late ’sixties and early 
seventies. Through the “Program for Equal Opportunity” the prov- 
ince assumed financial and administrative responsibility for services 
to people: education, justice, health and welfare, and set up twelve 
(later eleven) Administrative Regions for that purpose. Apart from 
the intrinsic benefits for people, these arrangements served to pro- 
vide much-needed financial relief for the enlarged City of Saint 
John. 

Through a new Community Planning Act, passed in 1972, the 
province established a planning system which by design or otherwise 
was tailored to the requirements of the development process. The 
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system provides for Regional and District or City plans. The first, 
prepared by the province, is a strategic concept concerned with the 
definition of provincial policies, reflecting social and economic 
change, which acting together build a framework for co-ordinated 
municipal planning and development. The second, prepared at the 
District or City Level, is a statement of how the regional strategy 
may be translated into the physical environment of the city (or 
town) and its surroundings.?’ A network of seven Planning Regions 
was established (Map 4.4), including one focused on Saint John and 
its associated area in the lower Saint John valley, along the Fundy 
coast and the valley of the Kennebecasis. 

As far as the City of Saint John is concerned the planning process 
anticipated rather than followed the provincial system. Regional and 
local concepts were presented in the Saint John Urban Region Im- 
pact Study and the Comprehensive Community Plan respectively, 
which were completed before 1972—although the latter was not 
adopted by the Common Council of the city until May, 1973. 


THE STRATEGY FOR RENEWAL 


The development approach which emerged from this planning pro- 
cess placed emphasis on a relatively few but crucial objectives: to 
improve the port, to foster a metal working industrial complex, and 
to renew the essentially nineteenth century shell of the inner city. 


(1) The Port 
The basis for the first objective lies in a major shift in the technology 
of shipping and of harbours. The key to it is containers and big 
ships. The commercial interests of Saint John were quick to respond 
to the factors that no longer favoured inland ports like Toronto and 
Montreal. The economics of containerization which in effect is an 
application of mass production techniques to freight shipment, are 
biased towards huge bulk carriers, deep water ports, special terminal 
container facilities, the integration of marine and inland transporta- 
tion, and a system enjoying the economies of uninterrupted year- 
round operation. The port development of Saint John has capital- 
ized on these factors. The Port Development Commission has man- 
aged a two-phase construction program: first, a single berth con- 
tainer-based terminal (Brunterm) opened in 1971; and then a fully- 
outfitted facility, the Rodney terminal which opened in January, 1975 
with the docking of an auto carrying ship transporting 750 Datsun 
cars and trucks, named appropriately, World Finance. The first-phase 
terminal was converted to specialization in paper products.?® 

There are two other features of the port development program— 
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Map 4.4 Planning Regions and Planning Districts in New Brunswick, 
1974 
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one realized, and the other, still uncertain. The first is “Canaport,” 
developed by the Irving interests, one mile off Mispec, just east of 
the city. This is designed for the offshore accommodation of petro- 
leum super tankers in the 200-300 thousand ton category. It is the 
first facility of its type in North America. The other is a deep water 
terminal, at Lorneville about ten miles west of Saint John. Here the 
New Brunswick Development Corporation, the province’s industrial 
promotion agency, is putting into effect a plan for an effective land/ 
sea transportation interchange to serve heavy industry and the largest 
bulk carriers in service. After some considerable investment in wharf 
facilities, construction has stopped pending more favourable world 
economic conditions (Map 4.5). 

These are projects that require large capital sums, which to the 
present time have been raised either privately (Irving development) 
or by the province. Intergovernmental negotiations will most likely 
result in the federal government assuming a share of these costs. 

While it is premature to assess the impact of the new harbour 
program, basic indicators are positive. In the period 1969 to 1974, 
before the Rodney terminal was in operation, Saint John’s share of 
the Eastern Canadian container traffic increased from 7.3 per cent to 
9.4 per cent for containers, and for general cargo from 15.5 per cent 
to 19.7 per cent. Saint John seems to be well on its way to re-establish- 
ment as a port of international stature, served by numerous shipping 
lines, with routes to the United States, England, Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, Caribbean, South America, Australia, New Zealand, Japan 
and China.?° 


(2) The Multiple Industry Complex 

The second objective of the strategy for renewal, an industrial com- 
plex based on metals, is an innovative attempt to create an entirely 
new set of activities. Its origins go back to the late ’sixties when the 
Federal Department of Regional Economic Expansion (DREE) con- 
tracted with a firm of economic analysts to explore the potentials for 
rooting in the Saint John region, not one or two new firms, but a 
whole network of related industries. This was foreseen as an applica- 
tion of the growth pole concept that basic and enduring economic 
change depends on the creation of a cluster of related activities— 
with backward and forward linkages—which together provide suffi- 
cient size, specialization and integration for survival in a competitive 
world. Prospects identified by the investigation were sufficiently 
promising to establish an implementing agency, a federal-provincial 
Crown corporation, known as Multiplex Limited. By late 1975 the 
complex began to take shape with several new industries in Saint 
John, including pipe fabrication, industrial fastenings, forgings, and 
a number of other metal-related firms in centres west (St. Stephen) 
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and east (Sussex) of Saint John, within the planning region of the 
lower Saint John valley.°° 

This feature of the strategy has been a major determinant of the 
planned future form of the city. The Comprehensive Community 
Plan has opted for concentrated growth in the Saint John Metropoli- 
tan Area because “the operational requirements of the multiple 
industry complex preclude the possibility of a sizeable segment... 
being removed to a satellite community more remote from other 
related complex industries than about ten to fifteen miles.’”?! 


(3) Renewal of the City Core 

Priorities for improvements in the physical plant of the city’s core, 
the third area of emphasis, are stated in the Comprehensive Com- 
munity Plan. The harbour bridge and Throughway, which are fea- 
tures of the freeway system, have knit together Central Peninsula 
and West Saint John and Lancaster, have improved accessibility to 
the city core, and have begun to foster a ribbon form of settlement 
northeastward in the attractive landscape of Kennebecasis Bay and 
River, as far as Sussex (Map 4.6). Depending on how this trend is 
managed, it could result in unattractive, uneconomic, land-wasting 
development, or in a unique clustered settlement form featuring the 
closeness of city and country.?? 

Another objective of the Plan is to renew the centre of the city, 
removing the most blighted properties, rehabilitating others (through 
federal-provincial Neighbourhood Improvement Programme (NIP) and 
Residential. Rehabilitation Assistance Programme (RRAP)), and mak- 
ing room for new civil and commercial functions. This effort is con- 
centrated on two comprehensive schemes: the Brunswick Square de- 
velopment, which includes a new City Hall complex, and Market 
Square, which features downtown housing and cultural facilities. 
From a city-building point-of-view these projects have a number of 
features, both of substance and process, which are of special interest. 
They involve a mix of private and public functions. Unlike many 
schemes of this type around the world, key civic facilities—the City 
Hall and Regional Library—have priority in the development sched- 
ule. The scale and mix of community and civic features, together with 
back-up private development like hotels, shopping, off-street parking, 
restaurants and other personal services, make this an all-out effort to 
consolidate Saint John as the cultural centre for southern New Bruns- 
wick. The facilities to be included in the Market Square are, in addi- 
tion to the Regional Library, a 1,000 seat civic theatre, a museum and 
art gallery, a convention centre and meeting facilities for labour or- 
ganizations. A federal government building is planned as an integral 
part of the development.*? 

The planning and development process involves the three levels of 
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government and a private corporation. Some of the capital for land 
acquisition is expected to come from a federal-provincial DREE 
agreement (1972). A tri-level committee for Saint John, which in- 
cludes representation from the provincial Department of Municipal 
Affairs and the federal Ministry of State for Urban Affairs has taken 
an active part in co-ordinating the interests of the various public agen- 
cies. At the time of writing (December, 1975) its agenda included the 
review of proposals submitted by the development corporation, Rocca 
Group Limited. The city is proceeding under enabling provincial legis- 
lation to assemble the necessary property.>4 


(4) Other Elements 

In addition to the three basic objectives of the Saint John initiatives, 
port improvement, a metal working complex and core renewal, there 
are two other major categories of development that play a part in 
the city’s resurgence: shipbuilding and power facilities. Saint John 
Shipbuilding and Drydock is operating at full capacity with 1,700 
workers, and its facilities are being expanded to increase construc- 
tion capability from vessels of 100,000 to vessels of 200,000 tons. 
Power developments include an oil fired thermal plant at Lorneville 
(west of Saint John), which is part of a large industrial park estab- 
lished by the New Brunswick Development Corporation; and the 
initial phase of the provincial Power Commission’s first nuclear 
plant at Point Lepreau, twenty miles southwest of the city.3> 


THE TURN-AROUND AND SOME IMPLICATIONS 


These recent changes in metropolitan Saint John have been pre- 
sented uncritically (Some urban environment implications are indi- 
cated in Chapters 5 and 8), as elements in an economic-urban 
development strategy that underlie the city’s improved economic 
prospects. There are a number of symptoms of a turn-around. Large 
establishments’ employment (firms with twenty or more employees) 
increased by 18.2 per cent between 1970 and 1974 (from 24,061 to 
28,450), but over half of the increase, an increase of 2,500 in 
employment, occurred between 1973 and 1974. Between August, 
1970 and August, 1974, average weekly earnings increased by 62.1 
per cent which was high compared to other major Atlantic cities 
(Moncton, 49.9 per cent; Fredericton, 55 per cent; Halifax, 45.3 per 
cent). At $162.77 metropolitan Saint John enjoyed the highest abso- 
lute level of weekly wages amongst Atlantic cities. Generally, the 
city is experiencing a construction boom, resulting in selective labour 
Shortages and the influx of some 2,000 workers from Bathurst and 
northeastern New Brunswick.°° 

These signs of economic improvement are not yet an established 
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trend, but there are some general circumstances in the Atlantic 
region that reinforce the Saint John-based developments. An intrigu- 
ing thesis has been advanced on “growth centres in Atlantic Can- 
ada” by two senior development economists, C. D. Burke of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Development and D. J. Ireland, of the 
Canada Department of Regional Economic Expansion, Moncton 
office. In a paper prepared for the Conference on Growth Centres 
and Development Policy held in Halifax, April 10 and 11, 1975, they 
mobilize convincing evidence that an urban-industrial core has 
emerged, extending from Saint John, Fredericton and Moncton, 
N.B., through Amherst, Truro, New Glasgow and Bridgewater to 
Halifax-Dartmouth. This central corridor contains two-fifths of the 
Atlantic region population (1971) and approximates the economic 
characteristics of “Central Canada.” Differences have dramatically 
narrowed in level of urbanization, labour participation, economic 
structure and income. While personal income per capita for the 
Atlantic region as a whole is 28 per cent below the Canadian aver- 
age, the gap for the urban/industrial core is only 14 per cent. It is 
concluded that “when account is taken of the diversity of lifestyles, 
the easy access to recreational areas and the lack of pollution offered 
by most parts of the urban core, the overall ‘quality of life’ there is 
probably not significantly below the ‘more prosperous’ parts of Can- 
ada.”’ 

The importance of this broader regional perspective for Saint 
John is that it suggests a development strategy in which each centre 
develops along unique lines to the advantage of the entire sub- 
system: Halifax as the multi-functional centre of the network; Saint 
John, with the principal manufacturing role; Moncton and some of 
the small centres, concentrating on distribution and light manufac- 
turing; Fredericton, with a services emphasis, and so on. Attainment 
of the full potentials of this network will require that the public 
policy of the two provinces directly concerned and of the federal 
government be sensitively attuned to the different prospects of the 
component centres. In the meantime, the Saint John approach, with 
its triple-barrelled policy of broad planning, building growth centre 
potential and strategic investment appears to be consistent with the 
“central corridor” concept. 


The Peace River Region: Prospects for Human Settlement 


Most Canadians, living as they do in the larger cities and towns 
south of the 50th parallel, may find it difficult to stretch their 
imagination to the conditions of the Peace River Region. It is an 
area conceived on a grand scale (Map 4.7). It straddles two prov- 
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Map 4.7. The Peace River Region in the Context of Western North 
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inces and is larger than the State of California. It acquires its name 
from a river system that has a drainage basin extending 600 miles 
southwest-northeast to Great Slave Lake (Map 4.8). While the Peace 
is over 200 miles northwest of Edmonton, most of its agricultural 
area has a comparable frost-free season—the isotherms play tricks, 
Showing an average annual reading of eighty days for both. Its 
landscape, from the Rockies to the Prairies, is highly dramatic, 
deserving in full measure its historic characterization by the explorer 
Alexander Mackenzie as “this magnificent theatre of nature.”’38 

The Peace is unique among northern regions in that it has a large 
supply of arable land. The major agricultural area forms a triangle, 
with its base around Grande Prairie, extending along the valley of 
the Peace and its tributaries to a point near Manning (Map 4.9). 


Map 4.8. Watersheds of the Peace River Region 
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Map 4.9. The Disposition of Agricultural Land in the Peace River 
District, Alberta 
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There is an additional pocket north around Fort Vermilion, and 
south and west in British Columbia around Dawson Creek. The core 
of these lands which are in Alberta consists of 16,000,000 acres of 
arable land (dark grey soil), about as much as southern Ontario, 
but only five million acres are in farmland (1973). Production is 
mainly in staple crops for national and international markets 
(wheat, barley and rapeseed), with an increasing tendency towards 
product diversification including beef and dairy cattle, and honey 
which is a specialty of the region. 

This agricultural foundation has shaped the basic network of 
urban service centres: at the base of the triangle along the transpor- 
tation spine parallelling the Peace: Grande Prairie, 12,100 (1971), 
Peace River, 5,300 (1971), High Prairie, 1,756 (1961), Manning, 896 
(1961), etc.; and west towards the headwaters in B.C.: Dawson 
Creek, 11,500 (1971), Fort St. John, 8,500 (1971), Chetwynd, 1,253 
(1971), and so on. 


RESOURCES, LOCATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


In addition to having a farm sector that provides some insurance 
against cycles of frontier boom and bust, the region also has the 
benefit of a highly diversified resource pattern. Some of the other 
economic resources are: 


Oil: 3,000,000,000 barrels, recoverable reserves of conventional crude 
(Alberta); and fields in B.C., north and east of Dawson Creek, and 
northwest of Fort St. John. 20,000,000,000 barrels of recoverable oil 
in oil-bearing sands (Alberta). 


Gas: 500 billion cubic feet, notably Dunvegan-Belloy area north of 
Grande Prairie, and natural gas fields around Dawson Creek, Fort 
St. John and Fort Nelson. 


Coal: 250 to 500 million tons of coking coal in the Smoky River area, 
southeast of Grande Prairie; 349 million tons of ordinary coal (AlI- 
berta); large deposits in eastern Rocky Mountains, British Columbia. 
Peace River coal is used for thermal power generation at the 140,000 
Kw. H.R. Milner station near Grande Cache, Alberta. 


Hydro Power: Major complex in B.C.: Williston Lake hydro power 
reservoir, W.A.C. Bennett Dam, and, most recently developed, the 
Gordon M. Shrum generating station on the Peace with a capacity 
of 227,000 Kw. 


Forest resources: 40 million board feet of coniferous sawtimber 
(10” diameter and up) and 100 million cords of coniferous pulp- 
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Map 4.10. Recreational Facilities and Areas: Present and Prospective, 
Peace River District, Alberta 
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wood (4” to 9” diameter) (Alberta). Substantial reserves in B.C. part, 


as well; resources for larger pulp mill development have been indi- 
cated in the Liard region. 


Iron: Estimated 250 million to one billion tons of low-grade sedi- 
mentary ore in the Clear Hills area near Hines Creek, in east-central 
part of the Alberta region; and large deposits in the Halfway River- 
Aiken Creek area on the B.C. side, northwest of Dawson Creek. 


Fresh water: 32 million acre-feet leaving the region each’ year in the 
Peace River alone. 


Some base metals: copper, lead, zinc, molybdenum, near Fort St. 
John, B.C. 


Recreation and tourism resources: Greatest and most unique assets 
are wilderness environments such as the thirteen Alberta Forest 
areas (Map 4.9), and wildlife sanctuaries—some 87,000 acres of high- 
carrying capacity land has been set aside (Alberta); Peace River-Liard 
Region, B.C. encompasses a large part of the Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tain area, with its unparallelled possibilities to experience wildlife, 
and generally enjoy outdoor recreation in a wilderness setting (Map 
4.10 for present recreation facilities and prospective areas). 


Also important locally and as a tourist attraction are the landmarks 
that document the region’s colourful history. It is possible to trace a 
path along the Peace that represents a transection of the area’s past 
(commencing about 175 years ago) from native peoples to explorers to 
fur traders to missionaries to gold rushers to pioneer settlers.*° 


Like all northern development regions the Peace is preoccupied with 
transportation connections to the “outside.” Its location, the geo- 
economics of its resource development and a number of government 
initiatives have caused the continuing and progressive improvement 
of its major transportation facilities (Map 4.11). Policies of land 
settlement and staple grain production early in the century led to 
railway lines from Peace River and Grande Prairie to Edmonton, and 
from Dawson Creek to Prince George, Prince Rupert, and Vancouver. 
The Alaska Highway, built as a supply route for war material in 1942, 
has become a major regional road, a well-travelled international tour- 
ist path, and a route for long distance commercial trucking, linking 
major Canadian and American centres with the far north. Today reg- 
ular bus schedules are maintained from Whitehorse, Yukon, through 
local centres en route to Prince George and Edmonton. And places 
like Fort Nelson, Dawson Creek and Grande Prairie are important 
servicing centres for the trucking industry. In the ’fifties and ’sixties 
railways were pushed north to resource development: along the Peace 


Sources: The Preliminary Regional Plan (Grande Prairie: Peace River Regional Planning Commission, 1973); and 
Development and Planning Concepts (Dawson Creek: Planning Department, Peace River - Liard Regional District, 1972). 
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River to Great Slave Lake (1966), connecting the lead-zinc ore at Pine 
Point, Northwest Territories to British Columbia smelters; and from 
Fort St. John to Fort Nelson to serve oil and gas and mineral develop- 
ment in that region. A highway was also built along the railroad to 
Pine Point giving the area access by road to the Mackenzie valley. 
Other important transportation links are the scheduled airline service 


Map 4.11. Major Transportation Facilities of the Peace River - Liard: 
Peace River Regional Districts and the ‘‘South-Central Bowl’’ 
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connecting the region through the terminals at Fort St. John, Grande 
Prairie, High Level and Fort Nelson with the Yukon, Alaska, Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver; barge service to the Mackenzie valley and the 
Arctic coast from the railhead at Fort Nelson; and the oil and gas 
pipelines that converge on the region from the Mackenzie valley, 
northern Alberta, and northern B.C. and then link up southwards 
with provincial and interprovincial networks.4° 


AN UNDERDEVELOPED REGION—WITH A DIFFERENCE 


This review of the Peace River in terms of its resources, locational 
and access patterns, serves to identify it as a region with some of the 
ingredients for balanced economic and social development. Given 
the history of frontier resource regions, this is a prospect of some 
consequence. In Canada we are still locked into a metropolitan- 
frontier relationship in which hinterland resources are extracted and 
shipped out, with negligible or no processing, to the southern urban/ 
industrial belt. Under this arrangement most of the benefits flow one 
way: towards the metropolitan investor, and the resource region 
experiences just enough development to facilitate its prescribed eco- 
nomic function, and no more. The regions of human settlement and 
life opportunities that result are often, as will be shown in some 
detail in the chapter that follows, socially bleak and limited. Such 
areas experience a very halting evolution towards a mature indus- 
trial structure with primary resource, manufacturing and service 
components that can support a high level of community facilities. 
And they are sparsely settled by a chronically mobile and unstable 
population. 

In terms of economic performance the Peace appears to conform 
to the predominant stereotype. The gross value of its output has the 
following components: primary industries—oil and gas, agriculture 
and forestry, 65 per cent; manufacturing, 5 per cent; commercial 
activities, 20 per cent; and government expenditures, 10 per cent. Oil 
and gas constitute more than 80 per cent of the product values in the 
primary sector, and forest products, 85 per cent of the secondary 
manufacturing sector. As for the population of the region, its single 
city and all of its towns, villages and farming communities together 
have about as many inhabitants as the City of Regina.4! 

And yet the Peace River is a northern resource region with some 
uncommon conditions. It has the kind of diversified resource pattern 
that has been the historic basis of economic development: agricul- 
ture, energy, wood, industrial metals and fresh water. And it is 
beginning to overcome its handicap of distance to the country’s 
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major development path, although high transportation costs are still 
a problem, both for supplies and marketing. 

Another factor which distinguishes the Peace is its strong regional 
identity. “The Peace River Region is one of Canada’s unique areas. 
Its original isolated nature gave its inhabitants a great feeling of 
attachment, identity and solidarity with the Region.”4? This attach- 
ment to place has been a factor in the long-term trend of net popula- 
tion in-migration, although there is concern about too many young 
people leaving to seek jobs outside the region. 

Perhaps most important for the region’s future is the rise of insti- 
tutions capable of giving sustained leadership on the development 
issues facing the Peace. “To what extent,” asks a recent planning 
statement, “will people be able to enjoy the quality of life afforded 
by the natural aspects of the region, and the friendliness of its 
people, and at the same time participate in mainstream twentieth 
century economic life?”*? 

In both parts of the region, this question and its many ramifica- 
tions is the current concern of highly active regional planning organ- 
izations. On the B.C. side it is the planning department of the Peace 
River-Liard Regional District, representing seven incorporated mu- 
nicipalities and the unorganized portion of the District. This is an 
authority established under provincial legislation as an agency for 
regional planning, hospital development and administration, and 
other municipal functions delegated to the regional level. On the 
Alberta side, the organization is the Peace River Regional Planning 
Commission, also set up in accordance with provincial policy, and 
representing twelve rural units, twenty-three urban muncipalities 
and four provincial departments.*4 

These organizations play a critical role in the development of a 
region like the Peace. Regional development theory increasingly 
emphasizes the role of institutional factors—not simply the existence 
of a storehouse of resources but the ability to put these together in 
ways that are productive and that advance well-being. “Develop- 
ment” is defined as an innovative process leading to structural trans- 
formations. In the Peace this would not be accomplished by increas- 
ing the volume of oil production, which would be mere “growth.” It 
would involve a change like increasing import substitution through 
more agricultural processing which would shift the economic struc- 
ture towards more secondary activities. In developed economies, 
sometimes called core areas, the innovative agents for such structural 
change are built into the system: in private industry, in universities 
and research institutes, in utility companies and various public bod- 
ies. Underdeveloped or peripheral regions are by definition areas 
where innovative agents are scarce. The rise of effective regional 
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planning institutions in the Peace River Region may be seen as an 
attempt to overcome to a degree this endemic handicap.4° 

This is demonstrated in the character of the leadership assumed 
by these organizations. In the British Columbia area, the regional 
planning department, in addition to formulating an official regional 
plan, has prepared a proposal for the upgrading and paving of the 
Alaska Highway, has made the case for the location of a steel plant 
within the region, and has prepared a submission to the federal 
government for designation under the Regional Incentives Act. 

In the Alberta section of the region, the Planning Commission is 
playing a role as change agent in a very explicit way through both 
the process and substance of its planning. The documentation of its 
work which is quite comprehensive provides a valuable opportunity 
to understand the Peace and its prospects from the viewpoint of the 
region looking out. 


PATTERNS FOR THE FUTURE: THE ALBERTA CASE 


One of the more important aspects of the planning process in Al- 
berta has been the attempt to give voice to the attitudes and prefer- 
ences of “the people of the Peace” on the future course of the 
region’s development. These citizens views that emerged, reported in 
August, 1972, assume a special significance in a peripheral region as 
they denote a shift from a passive attitude, a colonial type stance, 
that accepts core investments unquestioningly, to. a condition of 
active involvement in the shaping of the region. This can best be 
appreciated by noting some of the findings.*¢ 

Most of the people favoured major population growth while hav- 
ing a decided preference for small towns and rural settlement (Fig- 
ure 4.2). Approximately three-quarters of the respondents felt that 
industry should be encouraged. One in four were unfavourable to 
increased Eastern Canadian investment, and most of the people in 
the region did not favour any additional American investment. 
Tourism rated high as a development activity. Contradictory atti- 
tudes showed up here which were later reflected in the compromises 
of the regional policy plan. 

The population displayed a strong concern with the quality of 
their environment. In all settlement types, over 90 per cent of the 
sample were unwilling to trade off more pollution for more income 
(Figure 4.3). There is generally a worry about job opportunities for 
youth, particularly amongst those in Grande Prairie and Peace River 
and in rural areas. On attitudes to planning, citizen participation, 
and politics, the residents of the Peace demonstrated a high level of 
awareness and approval of the Peace River Regional Planning Com- 
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mission; were strongly supportive of the concept of city and regional 
planning; were skeptical (about half of them) about being able to 
influence the “economic development and appearance of the com- 
munity”; and were decidedly not prepared to leave planning and 
community policy decisions to the “politicians and civil servants.” 


Figure 4.2. Citizens’ Views Regarding Population Growth in the Peace 
River District, Alberta 
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Figure 4.3. Citizens’ Views Regarding Environmental Quality in the 
Peace River District, Alberta 


Percentage of Households Willing to Accept High Water Pollution 
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This report on the objectives and attitudes of communities in the 
Peace was one of a number of studies leading to the formulation of 
a regional plan. These studies were on the themes of central places 
(1971), economic base (1973), and outdoor recreation and tourism 
(1974). The plan was published in draft form in the summer of 1973 
under the title of Patterns for the Future, was distributed in tabloid 
form to each household in the region and was widely discussed 
amongst community and municipal groups. Provision was also made 
for return mailing of comments on the plan. The plan was revised in 
March, 1974 to reflect the views of residents, municipal councils and 
various provincial government departments. After further considera- 
tion by Commission members and the governments concerned, it 
was adopted by the Commission in May, 1974, and subsequently 
approved by the Provincial Planning Board.4’ 

The regional policy plan that emerged strongly reflects the citi- 
zens’ views, expressed in the goals and objectives study, as well as 
the issues presented by the 1973 statement which quite sharply 
posed the development choices in terms related to rates of growth, 
resource and industrial development, patterns of settlement and 
environmental quality. While the policy statement bears the marks 
of agonizing compromise between contending forces, it is interesting 
and important as an approach to one of Canada’s underdeveloped 
but high potential regions.*® 

In philosophy the plan represents a significant step away from an 
exclusively adaptive concept, which it perceives as an exercise in 
picking up the pieces—making the secondary decisions about land 
use, services and settlement—after the basic development decisions 
have been made in Edmonton, Toronto or New York. Instead the 
declared focus of the regional policy plan is on “the problem of 
directing the process of development to meet the needs and achieve 
the goals of the region’s people.” To assume this role with some 
effectiveness the Commission asks the province for a “seat at the 
table” when major resource development projects are being consid- 
ered; and offers its good offices for conducting local public hearings 
on such developments.*? 

On the basic issues of economic and population growth and envi- 
ronmental quality, the plan’s goal is quality through growth. “The 
expansion of economic activity,” it is asserted, “increases residents’ 
choice of employment opportunities and may make possible the 
enhancement of community services.”°° And it goes on to observe 
that increased population will strengthen the fiscal base for com- 
munity services and “increase opportunities for social interaction.”’>! 

While growth is to be encouraged, it is to be subject to a set of 
policy guidelines which will invoke other objectives: the maintenance 
of high standards in biosphere quality, the protection of the best farm- 
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land and of the finest landscapes for recreational enjoyment, the pres- 
ervation of historic resources and so on. 

The approach to the growth issue illustrates the style of the plan. 
It does not attempt to forecast growth nor to allocate land among 
competing uses. Instead it attempts to apply a set of guiding policies, 
and establish a process which will give significant leverage on the 
big structural decisions to the Commission and the municipalities 
involved. 

To assist discussion of alternatives and to make the choices vivid, 
the Commission has presented a number of views of scenarios of 
possible futures. While no firm population projections are offered in 
the plan, scenario discussion is in terms of an end-of-century re- 
gional population (in the Alberta Peace) in the range of 174,000 to 
250,000. The first represents a rate of growth equal to the current 
rate for the province as a whole (about 3 per cent per year), while 
the second is similar to the level of growth that prevailed in the 
south and centre of the province in the two decades after the discov- 
ery of major oil and gas resources.>? 

The options are presented in terms of three development models: 
wholesale exploitation, conservation, and the middle-road. The first 
is the path towards high rates of increase in resource development, 
population growth and gross regional product. Generally, short-run 
gains are offset by the rapid depletion of resources in favour of 
multi-national corporations; by regional price inflation; housing and 
services shortages; damage to the ecology; disruption of some social 
groups, particularly Indians and Métis; and the hazards of a boom 
and bust economy. At the other pole, the conservation model repre- 
sents a somewhat static condition in which the environment and the 
existing social structure suffer little disturbance, but which involves 
serious social costs of another variety, such as unemployment and 
the steady out-migration of young people. 

The preferred model lies between these extremes, and with good 
management, holds out the promise of the best of both worlds. 
There will be resource development, but only if such development is 
ecologically sound and returns substantial economic benefits to the 
region by re-investment in processing and by the improvement of the 
basic services structure. Because all forms of growth will be moder- 
ate, development will not be so dependent on readily available 
outside capital. The option will be left open for building “resource- 
processing complexes with Canadian capital at a later date yielding 
much higher returns to the region than currently are occurring or 
would occur with the wholesale exploitive model.” Nevertheless the 
region will be set on the path of greater economic diversification, of 
growth in the regional market for goods and services, and of im- 
provements in major infrastructure—roads, railways, power installa- 
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tions, and health and educational facilities. Public agencies will have 
to face up to some of the social and environmental hazards of 
growth. But these will be minimized by a decision-making process 
which will feature public hearings on major development proposals, 
environmental and social impact assessments, and consultation be- 
tween the Commission and its members with the provincial and 
federal governments on policies and programs that have an impact 
on the region. In the final analysis, the consistent application of the 
policies of the regional plan, through the mechansims of the Provin- 
cial Planning Act, will move the region’s development in the desired 
direction. 

A map of “structural policy” that was part of the background 
statement of 1973, is included here because it may assist those 
unfamiliar with the Peace River Region to better appreciate the 
effect of the guiding principles of the plan (Map 4.12).53 

Many. problems will arise and will have to be overcome in the 
course of implementing the preferred policy. Some are mainly 
within the purview of local and regional action, but others have 
provincial and federal implications. Some of the more important of 
these that are anticipated and identified are indicated below.*4 
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Map 4.12. Summary of Structural Policy: Peace River Regional Plan, 
Alberta 
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Source: The Preliminary Regional Plan (Grande Prairie: Peace River Regional Planning Commission, 1973), map 12. 
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THE INTERPROVINCIAL AND NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Planning in the Peace River Region has been constrained by two 
limitations in perspective: the relationships between the Alberta and 
British Columbia parts of the region have not been fully considered; 
and the national implications of the region’s development have had 
scant attention. There is a structural fault in the Canadian govern- 
ment system. The fact that a natural region falls within two provin- 
cial jurisdictions should not prevent unified resource inventories, 
economic studies and policy development and action. But it does— 
and we can only guess at its consequences. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the facts suggests certain possibilities that may arise from a 
more comprehensive view. For example, the south-central portion of 
the region, extending from Fort St. John and Dawson Creek, B.C. 
across to Peace River, Alberta and down to Grande Prairie is rather 
uniquely situated at this time. It contains the major urban centres, 
much of the best farmland, the most favourable climate, about 70 per 
cent of the combined population of the region, and it is at the cross- 
roads of the major regional and international transportation routes 
(Map 4.11). As such there is a very strong presumption that the full 
and co-ordinated development of this south-central bowl is the key to 
releasing the potentials of the region. But at present there is no mech- 
anism for that kind of joint planning.°° 

The prospects of the Peace have been discussed mainly from the 
point-of-view of the region looking out. While this is a perspective 
which rarely comes to the surface in a national forum and has an 
integrity that cannot be faulted, a region of the size and significance 
of the Peace must surely have a place in the broad strategy of this 
country’s development. In fact, this national aspect has been raised 
by the Peace River-Liard District (B.C.) in its request for designation 
under the Regional Incentives Act. The issue was stated as follows: 


In submitting our petition to be granted designation under the 
Regional Incentives Act we cannot pass over the deep concern 
caused by the study of the Federal Department of Urban Af- 
fairs (sic) published recently under the title “The Urban Fu- 
ture.” According to this report 95 per cent of all Canadians will 
live in urban centres by the year 2001, with 73 per cent concen- 
trated in twelve cities or metropolitan centres and of those 
approximately fifteen million people in Montreal, Toronto, and 
Vancouver. 


It is not our prerogative as a Regional District to deal with the 
staggering implications of such a development in the dialogue 
about a new Canadian constitution. However we feel that the so- 
cial implications attached to such a course of events are the con- 
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cern of every Canadian. It is our considered opinion that the 
trend to the amassing of the vast majority of Canadians in a few 
urban centres must be stopped if we want to retain our capability 
to control the social issues of our society. In the light of these 
considerations we feel that the Regional Incentives Act can be 
forged into a most useful tool to maintain the vitality of semi- 
urban and rural Canada.>*° 


The national implications of this approach—the fostering of the 
development of regions like the Peace to take the heat off areas of 
urban pressure—has hardly begun to be addressed in urban and 
regional economic policies. 


Policy Approaches 


Each of the three regional cases that have been discussed represent 
different aspects of Canada’s urban growth pattern. The first, the 
Vancouver case, typifies the concerns of the largest metropolitan 
areas with the form of their future growth. The west coast metropolis 
has been forced into this earlier in its development cycle than Mon- 
treal and Toronto by the quite severe limitations of its land base. 
Ironically, but very significantly, the strategy which it has evolved 
dramatizes the issues and policy choices faced by cities twice its size 
—and already anticipated by rapidly growing metropolitan areas like 
Edmonton and Calgary. 

Policy issues are raised at two levels: at the level of the nation or 
the province, and at the level of the regional district. Inasmuch as 
Vancouver’s growth is substantially based on immigration and on 
domestic migration, the Province of British Columbia, other prov- 
inces and the federal government are deeply involved in dealing 
with the conditions that influence both “push” and “pull” factors: 
the motives underlying the many personal decisions to uproot from 
town and rural communities, and move to the big city. The responsi- 
bility of the federal government with respect to the distribution 
aspects of immigration policy has been pointed out by the Board of 
the Greater Vancouver Regional District. In a brief (June, 1974) to 
the Federal Ministry of Manpower and Immigration the Board 
called upon the federal government to collaborate with provincial 
and regional governments to create a country-wide settlement policy; 
to foster, as an aspect of that policy, a number of growth centres 
located outside the fast-growing metropolitan areas; and to co-ordi- 
nate national settlement policy with immigration policy, particularly 
in its distributional aspects.>’ 

At the regional level, the deconcentration strategy must rely on 
the broad co-ordination of the Regional District, but what is impor- 
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tant about this kind of regional strategy is that its implementation 
depends no less on certain kinds of supportive action from the other 
jurisdictions. For the city, the crucial role is in the attuning of 
downtown development to overall livability goals, distinguishing be- 
tween the decision and service functions that are critical to the 
downtown’s sound evolution, and the other activities, such as many 
office functions which could operate as well or better in regional 
town centres. For the province, its most important function is in 
establishing the right financial, legislative and institutional condi- 
tions for an effective planning and development process. Much of 
this is already in place in British Columbia. But the need for two 
kinds of legislation is indicated by the formulated action program: to 
acquire land for regional town centres at prices which are not specu- 
latively inflated; and to establish development corporations, with 
powers and responsibilities and budgetary capacity tailored to the 
very exacting demands of large scale urban development. 

The federal government can play its part mainly by the sympa- 
thetic and imaginative deployment of existing programs. For exam- 
ple, certain provisions of the National Housing Act—land assembly 
and new communities—should be interpreted in the light of Vancou- 
ver conditions and needs and administered accordingly. A case in 
point is the definition of “new community” in the Act. It could be 
understood as having application only to free standing communities, 
some distance from large urban centres.°* Limited development land 
in the Vancouver case, however, dictates a tighter settlement struc- 
ture with the nodes of decentralized communities closer to the met- 
ropolitan downtown than they could be in, say, a metropolitan 
region in southern Ontario or on the Prairies. This should be recog- 
nized and the Act administered to achieve its intent rather than to fit 
the mould of a preconceived development scale and form. This ap- 
proach takes leadership at the head office as well as flexibility and 
intelligence in administrative field offices. 

In addition, both the federal government and the province have 
an important role in directing the location of public sector employ- 
ment; and the province can influence the structure of regional 
growth through its various programs, particularly housing and trans- 
portation. 

This need for concerted action by all levels of government to 
attain basic metropolitan restructuring in the interests of greater 
livability is vividly demonstrated by the Vancouver case, but it ap- 
plies to all of Canada’s major metropolitan areas. 

The Saint John case illustrates the process of stimulating the 
change, renewal and sometimes orderly growth of slowly developing 
or static centres. With due allowances for local conditions, there are 
aspects of the Saint John strategy which relate to such places as 
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Trois-Riviéres, Quebec; Thunder Bay, Ontario; Brandon, Manitoba; 
Prince Alberta, Saskatchewan or Prince Rupert, B.C. There is na- 
tional significance in the demonstration that co-ordinated intergov- 
ernmental and private sector action, working within a jointly com- 
mitted strategy, can begin to affect and overcome deep-seated prob- 
lems. 

It is, however, important to observe the set of conditions that 
affect the Saint John case. One is the relationship between that city 
and a network of cities in an urban/industrial core. The fate of the 
city is linked up with the fate of a maturing urban system. A second 
condition is that planning studies must attempt to identify the major 
problems and the keys to basic change and improvement. This is 
imposed by the need to allocate scarce resources with the greatest 
efficiency—getting the greatest possible bang for the buck. And it is 
consistent with the nature of the urban social system: many forces 
interact but some are more strategic than others. It is the particular 
genius of a good plan that it discovers the factors that are salient in 
the special circumstances of the study area and builds a program on 
that basis. A final condition that should be noted in the Saint John 
experience is how in the life of the city, economic and general 
urban factors are intertwined and mutually dependent. This, how- 
ever, is in contrast with the policy development and program deliv- 
ery structures of government, which provide separate legislative and 
institutional channels for economic development and urban plan- 
ning. The hazards in this situation should be noted. 

The study of Growth Centres in Atlantic Canada, accords Saint 
John two primary functions in the Atlantic system of cities: a pivotal 
role in manufacturing, and predominance as a growth centre in New 
Brunswick with specialization in finance.*? If it is to fulfil this destiny, 
certain aspects of its development pattern require emphasis—to a de- 
gree not yet expressed in current policies and programs. 


The city must move into white collar areas, with downtown as 
the focal point, establishing itself more firmly as the commercial 
centre of New Brunswick. However, just building the downtown 
is not enough. The external links must be looked after, and... 
air service is critically important .... If Saint John is to serve as 
the major growth centre ...it must be recognized that a large 
proportion of the new residents will be francophones. It is im- 
portant that the city be consciously designed to accommodate 
such an infusion, especially in cultural and entertainment facili- 
ties, retail trade, public administration, etc.®° 


A final question arises from the Saint John case: Who benefits? It is 
known that the city has a backlog of poverty and serious social 
problems, but it is not known how these have been affected by the 
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economic turn-around. If equity is to be a goal of public policy then 
this question must be pursued in depth. The planning system should 
monitor social conditions, reporting changes in income distribution, 
housing conditions and indicators of stress and well-being. The very 
process of development will be questioned unless it operates in a 
way that improves the lot of the majority of the city’s residents. 

The Peace River Region shares with other regions in Canada’s 
mid-North the problems of unrealized resource development, short- 
age in investment capital, distance from the country’s more econom- 
ically advanced areas, and inadequate social and community ser- 
vices. It is, however, a region of outstanding economic and social 
potential. And it is an area that has generated an impressive capac- 
ity, through its regional planning institutions, to assume leadership 
in directing the process of development. 

One over-riding impression remains from the Peace River case 
study. There is a policy vacuum at the federal level with respect to 
the development of such regions. Here is a region that is still a 
significant frontier for the expansion of output in many vital re- 
sources; and which because of the depth and variety of its economic 
base can play a part in a national strategy to attain a greater degree 
of decentralized growth. And yet there are no broadly conceived 
national level programs or mechanisms that can relate a region like 
the Peace to such national issues and purposes. 

In this light, the federal-provincial programs for “regional eco- 
nomic expansion” commonly known as the DREE programs, are 
shown to be unfortunately limited in their scope. All the fine appa- 
ratus and high finance of those arrangements are confined to “spe- 
cial areas” which lack opportunities for productive employment. 
Parts of the Peace River Region—Grande Prairie and a section of 
northeast British Columbia—have been made eligible, by designa- 
tion, for industrial incentives. But the other more fundamental and 
far-reaching aspects of regional policy have not been applied. A 
region like the Peace could benefit immensely from the full applica- 
tion of the DREE regional development model. There are three 
aspects of the model which are particularly useful: (1) the federal- 
provincial nature of the policy/program processes; (2) the scope of 
development studies and plans which encompass economic, social 
and environmental aspects; and (3) the stress of federal-provincial 
agreements on implementation and the application of federal, as 
well as provincial funds, towards carrying out a systematically staged 
development program. What is now required is a creative adaptation 
of this approach to regions like the Peace, which provides both for 
the participation of region-based planning institutions, and greater 
private sector responsibility for the social costs of development. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Urban Environment: The Quality 
Dynamic 


Environment, Settlement, and Regional Diversity 


PERSPECTIVES 


Moshe Safdie, the creator of Habitat, one of the enduring artifacts 
and ideas associated with Expo ’67, has recently (December, 1974) 
spoken about the link between national policy and the quality of 
urban life. He said: 


The decisions that most profoundly affect the quality of life of 
the individual habitat, are made at the highest levels, such as 
those policies that determine the national and regional patterns 
of human settlement, the relationship and location of industry 
and agriculture, and the availability of transportation networks 
at all levels. Put in other terms, the decisions that determine 
whether families will be housed at densities of one or one 
hundred to the acre, or whether they will live in a city of a 
hundred thousand people, one million people, or ten million 
people, are the decisions which most profoundly affect the qual- 
ity of their life and the economic framework surrounding it... 
We must therefore first give attention to the policies and deci- 
sions that affect the number, size and shape of cities, their 
distribution in the regional and national network, and the very 
broad patterns of settlement which are the very basic frame- 
work of a national economy.! 


Safdie’s remarks serve the purpose of summarizing in a few well 
chosen words the national level policy issues that have been the 
preoccupation of this book up to this point. Of particular importance 
is the light he sheds on the reciprocal nature of national and re- 
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gional environments and policies. Speaking from his knowledge of 
Israel’s attempt to restrain the growth of the coastal megalopolis, he 
points out that economic measures alone have not been sufficient to 
achieve the desired dispersal into new centres. The policy has foun- 
dered on a crucial element: the limitations of the cultural and social 
life of new settlements like Be’er Sheva, Dismona and Elat. He 
concludes: “Dispersal cannot be achieved as long as the qualities of 
life offered are not comparable to the metropolitan city.”? National 
settlement policies may be prescribed, but in a free society realiza- 
tion of change depends on the response of people to the options 
offered. 

We must give attention to the other side of the equation: the 
environments of Canada’s human settlements, the quality of those 
environments and the quality of life that those environments accom- 
modate. While recognizing that these terms are often used inter- 
changeably in popular discussion, a distinction is made between 
quality of environment and quality of life. The difference is between 
the setting for life, and how that setting is experienced by individu- 
als and groups. As one environmentalist has expressed it: “The 
texture, the intimacy, and the integration of contact between inner 
reality, the subject, and the outer reality, the environment, predicates 
the quality of life.’ An inclusive view of the quality of cities and 
towns may include both aspects —the setting and the response —as 
long as the distinction between the two related components is under- 
stood. 

We see the urban environments of Canada consisting of several 
interacting elements: (1) life-support systems of air, water and soil; 
(2) distinctive endowments of natural resources and landscape fea- 
tures, which include the relationship of city to broad land form, 
vegetation, climatic and soil regions; (3) man-made features ex- 
pressed in structures, in the occupation and use of land and in the 
form of human settlement; and (4) the cultural environment, which 
constitutes the living human forces — peoples’ values, wants, lifestyles 
and the various political, economic and other institutions and the 
technologies that they employ to attain satisfaction. The perspective 
must be systemic in the sense that these elements interact and affect 
each other, either to the detriment or benefit of the total environ- 
ment (and interact with external systems). And it must be dynamic 
in the sense that we must recognize a process of almost continuous 
change. All of these elements together comprise the habitat within 
which people live, work and raise their children, and seek fulfilment 
of their aspirations.* 

It follows from our concept of environment that the urban regions 
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of Canada need to be understood in terms of their distinctive physi- 
cal, constructed and cultural components. This is not merely a con- 
venient tactic for explaining the urban regions of a big country. It is 
a search for the philosophical insight—a way of viewing the world— 
that will reveal the conditions that may be important to the “good 
life.” This is placed in perspective by the eminent biologist, Dr. René 
Dubos: 


To realize the multifarious biological and spiritual potentialities 
of mankind requires an immense diversity of environments. The 
real problem therefore is to learn how environmental forces can 
be best managed to foster the various manifestations of happi- 
ness and creativity in mankind. Technology should have as its 
most important goal the creation of environments in which the 
widest range of human potentialities can unfold.> 


From this viewpoint a look at the different types of urban regions in 
Canada is an exploration of the features which, in each case, con- 
tribute to the diversity and the stimulation of the Canadian urban 
experience, which is the basis of a high quality life. Only salient 
environmental elements will be identified — some of the positive fea- 
tures that indicate the very special regional potentials, as well as the 
weak links, the vulnerable elements which if not overcome threaten 
to disrupt the whole system. 


EIGHT URBAN REGIONS 


A feeling for the diversity of Canada’s urban environments can be 
conveyed by examining some of the characteristics of eight selected 
regions. These places extend from the west coast to the east coast 
(Table 5.1). They represent every type of physical region except 
those associated with the Arctic and Sub-Arctic. Each has a different 
function (assuming there are some very real differences between a 
west and east coast port, and between a Prairie capital and the 
capital city of Quebec province which also has important ecclesiasti- 
cal and cultural functions). The cities encompass a size range from 
20,000 to over 1,000,000, with medium: around 150,000, to near-big: 
500,000, in between. And they include settlements as old as Quebec, 
1608, and as new as Penticton, 1908. The contrasting conditions in 
these places are presented in two phases: first, in this chapter which 
focuses on broad regional characteristics, and then in Chapter 8, 
concerned with the form of settlement, in which the personalities of 
the cities are brought into sharper focus. In each case, we seek out 
those salient features that illustrate critical difficulties as well as the 
special “genius” of each place. 
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(1) Vancouver 
The dominant environmental factor of Greater Vancouver is, by far, 
the Coast Mountains. While providing one of the most dramatic 
sites for a city anywhere in the world, the peaks of the north shore 
as well as the rugged slopes all along the Lower Fraser valley have 
the effect of confining the metropolis to a tenuous foothold along 
the coast (Fig. 5.1). These mountains provide protection from Arctic 
air during winter and are critical in the weather dynamics that 
produce heavy precipitation, which in turn produce the conditions of 
warmth and moisture for highly productive horticulture. But as a 
tangible “fence” they dramatize the increasingly inescapable choice 
that has to be made between growing food or housing families. Land 
is a critical issue.® 

In these circumstances, planning for the region of Vancouver has 
a long and embattled history. What is most interesting is the emerg- 
ence of a style of planning which holds promise of becoming a 
major cultural force. Under the banner of “livable region” a vivid 
image of a humane urban civilization is beginning to crystallize: 
moderate growth, a wider housing and transportation choice, open 
Space conservancies, a preserved biosphere, and the opportunity to 
enjoy a town life, with cultural, business and personal services closer 
to home. Canadians have good reason to watch this closely for at 
least two reasons: people—the people of the region through com- 
munity groups and citizens’ policy committees have had much to do 
in shaping the philosophy of the plan; and the ideal of the good 
regional life is linked to a regional district with power to implement 
and act.’ 


(2) Penticton 
Cactus is not a plant usually associated with Canada. Its occurrence 
alongside the lush peach, apricot, cherry, plum and apple orchards 
around Penticton is a clue to the transformation over a period of 
fifty years of the near-desert conditions of the arid climatic zone in 
the southern Okanagan valley. Viewing the city from a plane on its 
descent from Kelowna (Figure 5.2) brings several regional factors 
into focus: urban settlement and farming confined to the valley — 
bottom and lower terraces in the few square miles between Okana- 
gan Lake and Skaha Lake, and the slopes of the dominating Cas- 
cade Mountains; the omnipresent irrigation sprinklers; the highways 
converging from the west (Vancouver) and south (the State of Wash- 
ington); the approaching airport runway; and, not least, the stunning 
beauty of the scene.® 

While this setting has proved congenial to both fruit trees and 
tourists, the area now faces a serious dilemma. The orchard culture 
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is characterized by high capital investment, a long waiting period for 
new plantings, and the most precise management, soil and micro- 
climate requirements. It will flourish only where there is a high 
degree of stability in the use of land, where land prices are moder- 
ate, where orchards are not disrupted by intruding developments 
(spraying and maintenance of insect control, and homes do not 
always happily co-exist), and where there is not too much concentra- 
tion of carbon monoxide fumes. By contrast, the tourist culture 
means pressure on land use and land prices and on the lakes (which 
teeter on the verge of pollution); an annual invasion of cars, and a 
general push for urbanization and commercialization. The con- 
straints of site and environment make the attainment of ecological 
balance between these two sustaining activities an inescapable con- 
cern of public policy. 


(3) Edmonton 

Edmonton’s location in the black belt soil zone of Alberta provides 
few physical barriers to growth — although downstream (east) sewage 
disposal and a petro-chemical industry give a Western orientation to 
urban development (Figure 5.3). The growth push in the region, if it 
persists at its twenty-year average rate, will produce a metropolis of 
a million people before the end of the century. The management of 
growth has become the central issue. 

Much of the dynamic and appeal of Edmonton during its major 
development phase has been the city’s capacity to temper the ideol- 
ogy of growth and money-making with a struggle for a humane city. 
This has been expressed in its inner life through the arts and educa- 
tion and the maintenance of vigorous folk cultures, and in its outer 
life through community associations, action to preserve some of the 
city’s history (for example, by the Strathcona Historical Group), 
through neighbourhood design, public land management and the 
sustaining of a regional planning process. Edmonton now faces sev- 
eral challenges, not new in kind, but in intensity. One is the creation 
of a land bank to draw off some of the speculative steam of the land 
market — the effectiveness in this regard of Mill Woods, the southeast 
“major land assembly project,” is yet to be demonstrated. Another is 
to extend the valley and ravine-based parkland network in keeping 
with the expansion of settlement. Still another is to set a clear course 
for future regional growth. The choices between metropolitan con- 
centration or dispersal into new communities, or some mix of these 
options, which have been debated since the mid-fifties now constitute 
an urgent reality. Perhaps more than in any other area of public deci- 
sion-making these choices will affect the quality and cost of living.° 
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Regina 


Regina has developed in defiance of the comments that greeted its 
birth, such as the “good wishes” of the Manitoba Free Press, circa 
1883: “The place is no more suited for a townsite than any other flat, 
dry, barren section of the line of the railway.” The long arm of the 
past is still observed in the predominant grid established by its origi- 
nal survey, nested in the larger square mile farmland grid (Figure 5.4). 
The constructive, pioneering pragmatic spirit remains as the city’s 
greatest asset—an intangible with substantial reverberations. This is 
expressed not only in the city’s multi-purpose Wascana Centre but in 
ambitious, complex schemes like the relocation of the central railway 
marshalling yards, through the mechanisms of the federal Railway 
Relocation Act (1974). In this respect, Regina will become an edifying 
demonstration of the potentials or pitfalls, of three-level policy for- 
mation and program delivery.!° 

In one aspect of its life, Regina reflects a problem which is a Prairie 
phenomenon and a Canadian concern of the ’seventies. And this is 
the alienated and depressed position of the native peoples who have 
been drifting in from the reserves and other rural areas to the inner 
city. As the president of the Métis Society of Saskatchewan has stated 
about this category of the urban poor: “There is almost no hope for 
the expression of individual potential. Instead, disease, insecurity, 
hunger, cold, injustice, harassment and oppression prevail.”!! As long 
as conditions like these exist anywhere in Canada then cities cannot in 
any intrinsic sense be called communities. 


(5) Sudbury 

The artist’s conception of Sudbury highlights the dominance of its 
craggy landscape (Figure 5.5). It shows the city perched on the 
southern rim of the rocky nickel-bearing ridge, which is both the 
basis of its economic life, and barrier, on its north side, to its 
physical expansion.'? 

Sudbury represents an interesting case in the annals of regional 
development: while thirty years ago it was just a slightly larger than 
average dual enterprise resource town of about 30,000 souls, today it 
is well on its way to becoming a regional metropolis with a popula- 
tion five times larger. This is more than a statistical entry in the 
Census of Canada. There are important qualitative developments: 
Laurentian University, the Cambrian College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Sudbury Theatre Centre, and generally a rapidly grow- 
ing service sector. But the city will not attain its potentials, until it 
overcomes its problem of air pollution. The repercussions are both 
regional and local. One recent observer writes: “In summer, winds 
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originate from the southwest and this proves to be very detrimental 
to farming activities in the interior basin because the southerly winds 
spread sulphur fumes from the smelters throughout the limited farm 
areas.”!3 And there are disquieting reports (November, 1975), not 
officially acknowledged, of an abnormally high incidence of lung 
cancer caused by excessive concentrations of sulphur dioxide.'4 


(6) Hamilton 

At Clappison’s Corners where Ontario Highway 6 crosses the crest 
of the Niagara Escarpment, the towers of Hamilton come suddenly 
into view (Figure 5.6). Here it is possible to capture an immediate 
sense of a major motif in Hamilton’s development, the interplay and 
at times conflict between its industrial and environmental base. Pow- 
erful regional factors make Hamilton the steel centre of Canada: a 
sheltered deep water port on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes systems; 
proximity to rail and major highways, and to the major market 
focused at Toronto; and until recently enough expansion space to 
attain the threshold of scale economies in steel.'® 

Hamilton’s success has meant much to the economy of Canada, 
but the balance sheet of regional benefits and costs has still to be 
submitted. The rise of Canada’s “environmental conscience” in the 
late ’sixties has made the steel companies good corporate citizens, 
but improvements are lamentably slow. And provincial data show 
that Hamilton air has, by a substantial margin, the highest concen- 
tration of suspended particulate matter among twenty Census Met- 
ropolitan Areas.!® 

The environmental theme in Hamilton’s development has been 
Closely associated with the Niagara Escarpment. Rising 250 feet 
parallel to the lakeshore, two to three miles inland, this mountain 
has tended to direct growth in an east-west direction. The escarp- 
ment is part of a continuous network of green space broadening out 
into the richly wooded Dundas valley, a natural setting that inspired 
one writer to say that “Hamilton was able to develop its industrial 
potential without sacrificing the beauty of its setting.”’!’ 

But the region’s environmental integrity remains precarious. Since 
the early ’fifties, development has spread to the top of the mountain 
and has expanded to Dundas. In late 1974, the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Regional Council faced a sharp growth/conservation issue. By a 
majority of one vote, the Council decided on a major expansion of a 
sewage treatment plant, discharging into the low wetland marsh of 
Cootes Paradise, a unique ecological sanctuary in the Dundas Val- 
ley. The move was opposed by the Hamilton Harbour Commission, 
the Hamilton Regional Conservation Authority and the Royal Bo- 
tanical Gardens, owner of the Paradise.!® 
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(7) Quebec City 
The stamp of geography on city is powerfully expressed at Quebec 
City (Figure 5.7). The broad, deep estuary of the St. Lawrence 
encouraged a port; the high cliffs provided a site for strategic fortifi- 
cations at the gateway to the interior; and the rock ledge at their 
base formed a large natural berthing space for ships. The fertile Ile 
d’Orléans and the Quebec Plain gave an agricultural base, and the 
Shield to the north provided a recreational hinterland, as well as the 
forests and hydro power for a pulp and paper industry. With these 
materials, history through an evolution of about 370 years produced 
a vibrant metropolis of half a million people.!° 

This metropolis, however, has not been immune from the perverse 
tendency of urban-industrial man to foul his own nest. Reflecting on 
the conditions of the early ’seventies, one study observes that “there 
are no longer any public bathing beaches to accommodate the 
500,000 inhabitants of the Quebec metropolitan area.”?° There ap- 
pear to be three major factors at work which limit the public use of 
the vast mainly crown-owned Parc des Laurentides. One is the prac- 
tice of clear-cutting, by owners of timber concessions, which induces 
soil erosion and stream pollution. Another is the policy of leasing 
lake shores and ski slopes to companies, clubs and associations 
which enforce exclusive use of their “properties.” And a third is the 
spread of city-based pollution to the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 
As long as such conditions (one and three) prevail, the eco-system 
on which the human community depends is in jeopardy. 

Notwithstanding these regional concerns, the city has one great 
asset on which to build: its historical and cultural depth. This is the 
magic which accounts for Quebec’s perennial appeal to the North 
American tourist, thirsting for an experience that is not just another 
replica of standardized urban America. Concern for the continuity 
of the city’s unique environment (sketched in Chapter 8) finds ex- 
pression in concepts which may hold the key to creative renewal, 
like Jean Cimon’s proposal to turn Old Quebec into a car-free zone, 
with underground parking outside its walls, and minibuses for inter- 
nal circulation. It is not inconceivable that the same pride of place 
and heritage will produce the dynamic for curbing environmental 
degradation.?! 


(8) Saint John 

At a time when Saint John, New Brunswick may be at a turning 
point in its growth cycle (Chapter 4), some words of the novelist, 
Hugh MacLennan, come to mind: “Not only is New Brunswick a 
geographical offshoot of New England: the people inhabiting the 
Saint John valley from Woodstock to the Reversible Falls are nearly 


Quebec City — aerial view 


Figure 5.7. 
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all descended from the original Anglo-Saxon stock which pioneered 
the United States....The Saint John River people along the lower 
reaches are such staunch retainers of the past that ‘conservative’ is 
too weak a word to apply to them.”?? This background, which is by 
no means universal in Canada, makes one curious concerning the 
way metropolitan Saint John will respond to the growth prospects 
arising out of such initiatives as the modernization of the deep water 
port (Figure 5.8). Must it travel the urbanization path of central 
Canada? 

Great expectations notwithstanding, some commentators remain 
skeptical about Saint John’s prospects: 


Saint John has continued to be handicapped by its political, 
institutional and cultural subservience to Fredericton, and its 
non-central location with respect to both its own provincial 
population and that of the Atlantic region. Its metropolitan 
functions within New Brunswick are in fact shared with Freder- 
icton, the provincial capital, and with Moncton, the most impor- 
tant railway centre in the Maritimes. It was only in 1964, for 
example, that the University of New Brunswick in Saint John 
was established as a two-year institution; and the third year of a 
degree program must still be completed at Fredericton. Monc- 
ton has replaced Saint John as a major wholesale-distribution 
centre for much of the province, and has established itself as the 
supply centre for Prince Edward Island, much of Nova Scotia 
and even for Newfoundland.?? 


An interesting question raised by this kind of diagnosis is whether 
intercity rivalry, perceived as a problem for Saint John, can be 
turned into a virtue. If each of the cities can be developed as unique 
parts of an internally complementary and integrated whole —a devel- 
opment triangle—then the communities of New Brunswick may be- 
come places in which a cherished way of life can be preserved, while 
the province as a whole experiences expanded social and economic 
horizons. And the lower Saint John could remain, as MacLennan 
says, “a wonderful country for growing boys...[who can]... live 
close to nature and at the same time see an integrated society 
reduced to a boy’s scale.’’?4 


This brief kaleidoscope of Canadian urban conditions conveys some 
sense of the diversity of the Canadian urban environment. A sub- 
stantial opportunity remains to attain Dubos’ criterion of environ- 
ments which through the “variety of stimulating experiences” they 
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offer will encourage human potentialities to unfold.2° The very rich- 
ness of the national mosaic, however, means that the urge for envi- 
ronmental betterment must be realized through sets of regional con- 
ditions that are distinctive in their physical and cultural characteris- 
tics. Appreciation of this, both in terms of the possibilities and 
problems that each area offers, must be the beginning of policy 
wisdom. 

We hope that the eight city sketches have provided some perspec- 
tive on the regional factors that shape our urban environments. 
Efforts to influence human settlement through public policy or pri- 
vate action must, as well, be informed by a comparative and hope- 
fully systematic view of conditions as we find them in Canada’s 
major cities. That exploration will now commence. 


The Quality of Metropolitan Environments 


The urge for an improved quality of urban life has led to a search 
for effective ways of recording and monitoring existing conditions. 
Sometime during the late ’fifties these efforts began to be dignified 
in both technical and popular literature by the term “social indica- 
tors.” The underlying rationale goes something like this: if we can 
find ways of showing on a consistent and regular basis how we are 
doing, say in providing housing or education or controlling pollu- 
tion, then we could identify needs and gaps, and do something about 
it. In this sense indicators would be descriptive and normative. They 
would enable the comparison of performance with some agreed 
standard or objective, and they would record changes in perform- 
ance from one period to another. As such, they would provide a 
basis for remedial action.?® 

While the interest in this kind of measure of Canadian urban 
conditions has valid roots in social change and social outlook, pro- 
ducing a set of useful indicators poses a number of difficult prob- 
lems, both of concept and technique. Of particular concern, are the 
questions: What measures are true expressions of the quality of 
urban life? Is it possible to obtain consistent, comparable data at 
regular intervals for the urban areas of Canada? Can indicators be 
defined that are independent, that is, measure different aspects of 
the quality of life? 

A response to these questions posed by a research team of the 
federal Urban Affairs Ministry in the fall of 1975 has produced a 
comprehensive look at an array of conditions in the twenty-two 
Census Metropolitan Areas: the urban places with populations of 
100,000 or more (in 1971). Thirty-two indicators are presented, re- 
flecting “major societal concerns” and measuring “key characteristics 
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of the quality of urban life,” and grouped under three broad head- 
ings: social development, economic development and physical devel- 
opment (Tables 5.2, 3, and 4 list and describe eighteen of these).?’ 

This list represents the most sophisticated statistics that the state of 
the art can now produce on the basis of existing information and the 
indicators included have been validated as statistically independent, 
with only “minimal overlap in the urban patterns ‘explained’.” Fig- 
ures 5.9 to 5.26 present graphs of eighteen selected indicators for 
metropolitan areas, plotted from west to east, Victoria to St. John’s. 
The five metropolitan areas with the “best” environments are identi- 
fied on the graph. The original study list has been reduced to 
exclude measures which are ambiguous — there is little agreement on 
how they are to be interpreted; which reflect inputs rather than 
output or performance-oriented measures; and for which compara- 
ble data is not available for the whole group of metropolitan areas. 
Examples of the first are various indicators on population like the 
index of “population turnover” or migration; for some, low turnover 
represents desirable stability, for others a stultifying lack of dyna- 
mism. The second excluded type are such measures of facilities as 
“amount of floor space in commercial meeting establishments per 
100 population” and “number of hospital beds per 1,000 popula- 
tion.” Three important indicators which meet the performance cri- 
teria are not shown because the data for several cities are miss- 
ing; these are “air quality: suspended particulate matter,” “air qual- 
ity: sulphur dioxide concentration” and “public transportation rider- 
ship: fare passengers carried per capita.” 

A first look at the indicators suggests somewhat random and 
surprising results. Quebec City, Canada’s most venerable urban 
community, and the seat of French culture in Canada, has the 
lowest level of public library patronage in the country, while the 
highest level is in the upstart Prairie city of Saskatoon. Another 
Western city, Regina, has close to three times the per capita criminal 
code offences of the metropolis of Montreal. Victoria, renowned for 
its image of the sedate, safe life, has proportionately six times more 
juvenile offenders than Windsor on the doorstep of Detroit. When 
average income of taxpayers is adjusted for housing costs the richest 
metropolitan area in the country is the principal regional centre of 
the resource frontier Saguenay system, Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, which 
enjoys at well over sixty-five hundred dollars a level which is respec- 
tively a full 8 and 9 per cent higher than that of Toronto and 
Vancouver. The people of Halifax enjoy (1970-73) a rate of new 
housing construction in relation to new households which is two and 
a half times that of Vancouver. And the safest place in the country, 
from the viewpoint of fire and automobile hazards is, believe it or 
not, Toronto.28 


Indicator 


l. 


Voter Turnout for 
Municipal 
Elections, Since 
1969 


Public Library 
Usage: Annual Per 


Capita Book Loans, 


197] 


Number of 
Criminal Offences 
Per 10,000 
Population, 1971 


Number of 
Juveniles Charged 
with Criminal Code 


‘ Offences, 1971 


. Number of Missing 


Persons per 10,000 
Population, 1971 


Educational 
Achievement: 

Per cent of 20 — 34 
age group not 
presently in school 
and with Grade 10 
education or less, 
1971 


. Illegitimate Births 


per 1,000 Births, 
1973 
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Aspect Measured 


State of civic 
participation 


Availability and 
use of books; 
interest in reading 


Crimes committed 
against person and 


property 


Juvenile 
criminality: 
indirectly, family 
problems 


Social and family 
disorganization; 
social problems 


Proportion of 
people under- 
educated in relation 
to prevailing 
employment 
qualifications 


Social disorder, due 
to family structure 


Table 5.2. Selected Urban Indicators, Social Development 


Source 


Survey, Institute for 
Local Government, 
Queen’s University 


Recreation Canada, 
for municipal and 
regional libraries 


From police 
departments to 
Statistics Canada 
Catalogue 85 — 205) 


From police 
departments for 
population 7 to 15 
(or 17 and 18) 
depending on the 
province; published 
by Statistics 
Canada (Catalogue 
85 — 205) 


From police 
departments to 
Statistics Canada 
(Catalogue 85 — 205) 


Statistics Canada 
(Special Tabulation) 


From local 
registrars to 
Statistics Canada 
(Catalogue 84 — 204) 
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Indicator 


8. 


Average (Mean) 
Income After 

Federal Tax for 
‘Tax Fillers. 1972 


. Average Adjusted 


Income of Tax 
Filers (After 
Federal Tax and 
Adjusted for 
Comparative 
Housing Costs) 


. Occupational 


Status Index (Per 
Cent labour force 
in three highest 

skilled categories) 


. Unemployment 


Rates Among 
Active Labour 
Force Participants, 
197i 


. Female Labour 


Force Participation 
Rates for Age 
Group 20 — 64, 
197) 


. Annual Strike Days 


Lost Per 100 
Persons in the 
Labour Force 


Aspect Measured 


Economic well- 
being 


Economic well- 
being 


Labour market 
drawing power for 
skilled people 


Employment 
stability /instability 


Availability and 
taking of job 
opportunities by 
women 


Job dissatisfaction 
or insecurity. 
Union strength 
Incipient social 
breakdown 


Table 5.3. Selected Urban Indicators, Economic Development 


Source 


National Revenue 
Taxation Statistics, 
1974 Edition 
(Annual) 


National Revenue 
Taxation Statistics, 
1974 Edition 
(Annual) 
Canadian Housing 
Statistics, 1974, 
CMHC 


Statistics Canada, 
Census of Canada, 
1971, Catalogue 94 
—719 


Statistics Canada, 
Census of Canada 
1971, Catalogue 94 
= 7033 

Data for “‘active”’ 
labour force, 
employed within 
the previous 18 
months 


Statistics Canada, 
Census of Canada, 
1971, Catalogue 94 
— 706 


Unpublished 
Department of 
Labour data for 
strike days and 
Statistics Canada — 
1971 labour force 
data (1971 Census, 
Catalogue 94 — 705) 
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Table 5.4. Selected Urban Indicators, Physical Development 


Indicator 


14. Average Estimated 


Total Costs for 
New Single- 
Detached 
Dwellings Financed 
under NHA, 4th 
Quarter 1974 


. Housing Choice: 


Vacancy Rates in 
Apartment 
Structures of Six 
Units and Over, 
December, 1974 


Percentage of 
Children Living in 
Apartment Units, 
197] 


.’ New Housing Units 


Constructed Per 
Additional 
Household, 
73 


1970 — 


. Fire and 


Automobile Hazard 
Index, Adjusted per 
Thousand 
Population, 1971 


Aspect Measured 


Purchase price of 
available housing 


Choice of housing 
for movers to or 
within a city 
Indirectly, a 
symptom of price 
competition 


Problems related to 
physical 
environment of 
young families 


Balance between 
housing demand 
and supply 


Probability of 
property loss due to 
fire or traffic 
accident. Indirect 
measure of safety 


Source 


CMHC Statistical 
Handbook, 1974 


Canadian Housing 
Statistics, 1974, 
CMHC 


Statistics Canada, 
1971 Census of 
Canada, Special 
Tabulation 


Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 91 — 207 
(annual) and 
Canadian Housing 
Statistics, 1974, 
CMHC 


“Traffic 
Enforcement 
Statistics 1971,” 
Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue 85 — 206 
(annual) “Fire 
losses in Canada 
1971,” Report of 
the Dominion Fire 
Commissioner 
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Figure 5.12. Number of Juveniles Charged with Criminal Code 
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Figure 5.13. Number of Missing Persons per 10,000 Population, 1971 
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Per Cent of 20-34 Age Group Not 
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Figure 5.14. Educational Level 
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Figure 5.15. Illegitimate Births, Number per 1,000 Births, 1973 
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Figure 5.16. Average Income: Mean Income after Federal Tax, 1972 
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Figure 5.17. Average Income: Adjusted for Federal Tax and Housing 
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Figure 5.19. Unemployment Rate Among Active Labour Force 


Participants, 1971 
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Figure 5.20. Female Labour Force Participation Rate for Age Group 
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Source: John N. Stewart, et. al, Urban Indicators: Quality of Life Comparisons for Canadian Cities (Ottawa: Information 
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Figure 5.21. Annual Strike Days Lost per 100 in Labour Force, 1971 
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Figure 5.22. Average Estimated Total Costs for New Single-Detached 
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Per Cent Apartment Units Vacant, 1974 


Figure 5.23. Housing Choice 
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Figure 5.24. Percentage of Children Living in Apartments, 1971 
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The overall haphazard impression appears to be confirmed by a 
correlation analysis between perceived urban problems, as reflected 
in the indicators, and the population size and growth rate of the 
metropolitan areas. Of the thirty-two original indicators only four 
show a significant association with city size: number of major ethnic 
groups, income, air quality (particulate matter) and public transit 
ridership. Only two -— per cent living in province of birth and costs of 
new single detached dwellings—demonstrate an association with 
growth rates.?9 

Beyond these impressions a closer look at the selected indicators 
does yield certain patterns. In the “social development” group the 
highest ranking places are eastern metropolitan areas (in Ontario 
and Quebec) in the 150,000 to 300,000 population range. This is 
based on a high ranking (low incidence) for the measures of crime, 
and social and family disorder. An exception to this pattern is in 
education in which five Western cities rank highest: Vancouver, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Victoria and Saskatoon. Generally, the three 
largest metropolitan areas do not emerge strongly in the social area. 

Entirely different from the places with a high social rating, the top 
five places for those measures reflecting economic conditions are 
Ottawa, Calgary, Toronto, Edmonton and Regina. Correlates appear 
to be size, government functions, and westernism. Four of the five 
cities are, in Canadian terms, large cities ranging in population from 
half a million to two and a half million. Four are major government 
centres which score high on the kind of measures that emphasize 
income and employment level and stability, attraction to skilled and 
professional people, and job opportunities for women. Three of the 
places are Prairie cities. 

An interesting comparison emerges in the ranking of the Atlantic 
cities for the economic and physical criteria. Two of the three, Saint 
John and St. John’s, are in the bottom five of the rank list for the 
first; and two of the three are at the top of the “physical develop- 
ment” list: Halifax and St. John’s. Generally the largest cities fare 
poorly for a set of measures that emphasize the cost and availability of 
housing and the virtues of family type accommodation. 

While the “urban affairs” indicators bring us a little closer to 
discovering that elusive holy grail, the quality of urban life, they 
must be regarded with a healthy dose of skepticism. Their limita- 
tions are not obscure. They are measures of metropolitan areas 
which contain a great variety of conditions within themselves: be- 
tween old and new areas, inner city and suburb, rich and poor 
districts and so on. The selection of indicators is greatly influenced 
by the arbitrary factor of the information available. Inevitably, im- 
portant aspects of life will be excluded. And perhaps, most funda- 
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mentally, the process of determining the validity of individual and 
sets of indicators has hardly begun. 

On this last point, a useful approach has been suggested in a 
Manitoba study. Operating on the premise that “reality is in the eyes 
of the beholder,” T. S. Palys suggests that researchers should go to 
the people to determine what is important. “Representative popula- 
tion samples” should be “interviewed regarding their perception of 
the reality in which they live.”?° When we discuss this for the geo- 
population units of interest —a city, system of cities, the nation — then 
we will have a significant yardstick for both the weighting and 
selection of social statistics. Those which most closely approximate 
the discovered reality will deserve the attribution of “indicator.” 

The importance of the Palys approach becomes clear when mea- 
sures of objective conditions of the type described above are com- 
pared with subjective perceptions of cities. An examination of “resi- 
dential desirability” as perceived by Canadians across the country, 
and reported in Chapter 7, indicates a scale of preferred cities which 
is dramatically different. 


The “Other Canada”: Life in Canada’s Resource Regions 


While the metropolitan areas contain a large and increasing share of 
national population (from one-fourth of the country’s population in 
1901 to over one-half in 1971), there are other Canadas, less popu- 
lated, but nevertheless vital in our national life. Canada may be 
thought of in terms of four types of inhabited areas or “ecumene,” 
each distinctive in population, settlement pattern and economic 
base.?! 

The metropolitan areas and other major urban areas constitute a 
core ecumene, with dense population, towns and cities offering a 
great variety of employment and occupational choice, and an exten- 
sive agricultural landscape. Just beyond the core is a zone of re- 
source exploitation (zone 2), sometimes referred to as the “Mid- 
Canada Corridor,” with a settlement pattern shaped by the distribu- 
tion of resource-based urban places and widely dispersed pockets of 
arable land; the mine, the forest, the power site dominate economic 
life. Further north there is a “sporadic ecumene” (zone 3): resource- 
based, sparsely settled and with virtually no agricultural potential. 
And finally there is a remote zone in the high Arctic, important 
strategically, containing the path through its archipelago of the 
northern sea route, the home of some of the Inuit people, and with 
some reported potential for petroleum resources (Map 5.1). 

Urban centres in zones 2 and 3 require some special attention 
because they represent a distinctively Canadian phenomenon. To- 
gether they constitute a steady extension of settlement into the re- 
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source frontier; individually they are small, isolated and sometimes 
precarious. Economically they provide much of the material for 
Canadian industry as well as some of the most valuable items on 
Canada’s export list. 

It is difficult to achieve a consensus on the definition and identity 
of these communities. One study, with a social viewpoint, mentions 
600 “single enterprise” towns with populations less than thirty thou- 
sand and accommodating altogether over a million people (1970).3 
Another, applying more exacting criteria, includes ninety-three re- 
source towns housing about half a million people (1971) (see Map 
5.2). These are “permanently established communities which have 
been built to house and service the workers engaged in the extraction, 
development or primary processing of a forest, mineral or power re- 
source,” and having “the majority of its inhabitants depend upon one 
major industry for employment.” 

For the purpose of observing the quality of environment and 
quality of life in resource towns the numbers game is not important. 
What is important is to appreciate that such places are a continuing 
motif in Canadian development, and form a very special kind of 
environment, with certain attractions as well as hazards for the 
residents. The somewhat cautious forays into the resource hinter- 
lands which began at the turn of the century have become progres- 
sively more extensive. Since 1945 in particular, development has 
“leap-frogged” to widely dispersed sites: asbestos at Cassiar in 
northwestern British Columbia; oil and gas at Drayton Valley and 
tar sands at Fort McMurray in Alberta; nickel at Thompson and 
Lynn Lake in north-central and northwestern Manitoba; uranium at 
Elliot Lake in northwestern Ontario; copper at Chibougamau in 
northwestern Quebec; iron ore at Schefferville and Labrador City on 
the Quebec-Labrador border; and so on. This centrifugal tendency 
continues to be fostered by the discovery of valuable ores, by ad- 
vances in mining and forest technology, new rail lines and govern- 
ment-sponsored regional development programs. This shift in spatial 
patterns has also been accompanied, coincidentally, by a shift in 
sponsorship from the private company to government, and from site 
development to comprehensive town planning. The role of the met- 
ropolitan-based corporation is still very important, but increasingly 
provincial governments take an active role in the choice of locations, 
in physical planning and the provision of services and in the creation 
of government institutions. Leaf Rapids, Manitoba, and Fremont, 
Quebec, are representative examples of the new style resource com- 
munities. 
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The quality of life issue in resource communities is a very basic 
concern—a “gut issue.” People will apparently not commit them- 
selves to the Gold Rivers, Lynn Lakes and Matagamis of this coun- 
try. Labour turnover as a result is very high and the disruption of 
production a major worry. The reasons for labour instability are 
generally believed to reside in conditions like inadequate housing 
and community services, and certain attributes of the society, such as 
the fact that there are usually many more men than women, and the 
wives lack interesting job and social opportunities. Almost a centu- 
ry’s experience now conveys a compelling message: if resource towns 
are important to Canada then they must be made livable communi- 
Ges 

The search for a better quality of life in resource towns must 
begin with understanding the components of their environment and 
their population. In making this kind of assessment it is important to 
visualize resource settlements not as static fixtures on the landscape 
but as a process evolving through several stages from the natural 
state to maturity. Anthony Riffel of the Centre for Settlement 
Studies, University of Manitoba, identifies seven stages: natural or 
pre-discovery, prospecting to survey, industrial and community con- 
struction, industrial operation and community improvement, indus- 
trial and community operation and consolidation, community di- 
versification, and community maturity. Each stage will experience a 
different set of circumstances (Table 5.5). Economically, the evolu- 
tion is from opening up the resource and construction of plant and 
community to the stabilization of industry and of community ser- 
vices. In demographic terms, the change is from a population consist- 
ing overwhelmingly of young male workmen to a population more 
balanced in terms of age groups and sex. And socially the evolution 
is from a construction camp/trailer town with a lot of social turbu- 
lence to a place with an array of basic urban services and amenities 
and a highly structured, stratified society.>4 

While Canadian resource towns are widely dispersed, and vary in 
age, size and specific economic base, they have certain general at- 
tributes that assume a number of broad patterns. The physical con- 
ditions of resource towns compare tolerably well with places of 
similar size elsewhere. But there are some differences and nuances 
that should be noted. These arise from their economic functions, size 
and distributional pattern, isolation, comparative instability, and 
sponsorship. 

Resource towns are often located in areas of great natural beauty 
and outdoor recreation potential. The simple pleasures of fishing 
and winter sports provide incentives for migration to northern envi- 
ronments. But economic development and the preservation of nature 
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and a salubrious biosphere are not always compatible. Pollution 
rears its head. 


The odour that hangs over a pulp and paper town is apparent 
to all who drive through; waste and tailings from a mining 
activity are often obvious; the fluorine given off by many smelt- 
ing processes conspicuously affects foliage. Other damage, such 
as the raising and lowering of lake-levels in power projects and 
log drives, or the pollution of lakes with the accumulations of 
bark which falls from thousands of logs on the drive, is not so 
apparent. Many industries emit black smoke or hydrogen diox- 
ide or fluorine, some pour chemicals into streams and create 
other environmental changes.?° 


Responses of residents to such conditions vary from deep concern— 
“the wife ...she worries quite a bit; she figures if it does that to trees 
and flowers, what is it going to do to the kids?’’>®; to a feeling of social 
impotence in the face of the industry-created environment?’; to a cav- 
alier acceptance of pollution as part of a resource town way of life— 
“the day that the air doesn’t smell will be a sad one for this town.””** 


Townsite planning in resource communities displays a curious con- 
tradiction. Both corporate and government initiators have for a 
quarter of a century now attempted to bring to the rock and forest 
of the Shield the best that the art of town planning can offer. But as 
all good “colonialists” they have done so in a somewhat formal and 
unfeeling manner. At Granisle, a copper mining settlement of the 
late ’sixties, just off the Prince Rupert-Prince George road in north- 
ern British Columbia “a forested setting has been almost completely 
denuded of trees, to be replaced by standard, identical suburban 
houses laid out in an unimaginative grid format.”? Even the great 
Clarence Stein, who extolled organic planning and humane design in 
America, when invited by the Aluminum Company of Canada to 
produce a design for Kitimat, northwestern British Columbia, pro- 
duced a variant of the Radburn concept—the low density, car- 
defensive layout that he had pioneered in the suburbs of New York 
City in the late ’twenties.4° 

Not surprisingly this situation produces a mixed reaction from 
residents —some love it, some hate it. But most seem to agree that 
the plan in three dimensions is monotonous, and is generally a too 
literal expression in its residential patterns of local corporate hier- 
archies — the big lots and the best ones, with woods and commanding 
views, are reserved for the managerial group—and the other eche- 
lons of workers sort themselves out accordingly.*! 

One of the less appealing traits of the resource town is the squat- 
ter settlement on its edge. Typically, these ramshackle residential 
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clusters of dubious hygiene will include concentrations of Métis and 
Indian population — and as such stand as an incriminating symbol of 
the native peoples’ limbo between the reserve and white society. The 
general difficulty of transforming “settlement” into “community” 
which is an affliction of such places, assumes amongst these people a 
particularly poignant, and sometimes tragic, character.*? 

Residents of resource towns come to learn that there is a differ- 
ence between “community” and “familiarity.” Too much “social 
observability” in small isolated settlements results in pressures, and 
one way people react is in their housing preferences. A social study 
observes that “planners in the Arctic find that individuals insist 
upon self-contained houses despite the difficulties of heating, 
weather, distance and cost. The self-contained home permits family 
life with minimal observations from outside.”4? This preference has 
its consequences. The single detached house is the most expensive to 
build in a remote economy where housing costs generally run about 
80 per cent higher than in southern communities. As a result of this 
combination of factors two characteristic housing patterns emerge. 
People move into good housing heavily subsidized or allocated by 
their:employers—rental and/or purchase arrangements are used as 
incentives to attract and hold employees; or they build substandard 
housing. High costs, the unavailability of mortgage funds and a 
sense of impermanence tend to depress housing quality. In boom 
towns like Fort McMurray in the region of the Athabasca tar sands 
the housing ideal is approximated by the mobile home, which con- 
stitutes over a quarter of the housing stock in that community. As 
far as housing is concerned, people in resource towns must choose 
paternalism, poverty, or impermanence.*4 

Recreation in resource towns is characterized by a certain mystify- 
ing dilemma: it is both over-organized and apparently not wholly 
satisfying. This is explained by the sociologist Alex Lucas: 


From the point of view of the volunteer leaders, and those who 
attempt to participate in a wide range of activities, the commun- 
ity is over-organized because many calls are made upon the 
time of the keenest participants. A community can be character- 
ized as over-organized or apathetic at the same time, depending 
upon the point of view ...In what sense is there ‘nothing to do’? 
The short answer is that there is nothing new to do. The same 
old faces and the same old activities are fine, but there are 
occasions when it would be pleasant to ‘have a change of scene’, 
or see a play, or perhaps, just for once, go to a night club. In 
other words, despite the high...level of activity in the com- 
munity, there are a number of activities that are not there and 
never will be.*° 
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Generally, residents of resource communities suffered from the lack 
of variety and depth in their recreational opportunities, not- 
withstanding the large numbers of clubs, associations and groups. 
This is both a function of size and isolation. In no other aspect of 
life is the effect of a scattered settlement pattern more keenly felt. 
The dominant tendency has been to locate close to the exploited 
resource, and even where a large mineral reserve is being developed, 
the towns tend to be localized—they are on their own. An inter- 
linked urban system giving a regional population the services it 
needs for a full life develops painfully and slowly, if at all.*¢ 

Because of the fact and feeling of isolation, residents of resource 
towns place great emphasis on improving access to cities in the 
south, and improving communications, particularly broadcasting and 
the press. High costs associated with travel distance are to some 
degree buffered by various forms of company subsidy. But the very 
conditions of small size, isolation, and instability due to the possibil- 
ity of resource depletion and erratic world markets, frustrate the 
desired improvements. The dynamics of the weekly newspaper — its 
association with and dependence on a local printery and on main 
street advertising — give it an introspective boosterish quality, rein- 
forcing rather than serving to break out of parochialism. The “fight- 
ing editor” of fourth estate legend is admired because he/she is so 
rare. Radio and television are limited in their variety. And the cost 
of major improvements in long distance transportation is prohibitive 
for a highly dispersed population. Structural changes in the settle- 
ment pattern may have to come first.4’ 

It is possible to represent the kind of life that people lead in 
resource communities in terms of “an average family” — perhaps 
more than in other places. An overwhelming percentage (75 to 90 
per cent) of the employed, mainly men, work for the predominant 
resource industry. The majority of the population is made up of 
young married couples, between twenty and forty years of age with 
young families. And because of the intense albeit at times involun- 
tary interaction both at work and play they come eventually to share 
common values and outlooks.4* So if you are living in Uranium 
City, Saskatchewan, or Chibougamau, Quebec or almost any small 
mining or pulp and paper town you are likely to have been attracted 
there by a job that pays better money than most factory jobs in the 
south. Besides the company is leasing you a house with a fixed rent 
for three years, and it is big enough for the wife and three kids. 
After two years in town you're getting quite used to the routine of 
the mine and are next in line for a foreman’s position. But you are 
not sure you will wait around that long because very few of the guys 
get beyond that—and you’re ambitious. The really high-paying jobs 
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in management are filled by those smart asses parachuted in from 
Montreal or Toronto and sometimes even New York or Chicago. 
And then there is Mary’s problem. All the kids are at school, she 
wants to work —she’s a legal secretary but this town cannot support 
more than one law office and openings are scarce. She’s bored stiff 
and not strong on the I.0.D.E. 

You have made some very close friends in town — you need them 
in a place where you have no other family. A bunch of you who are 
interested in fooling around with musical instruments — you play the 
trumpet —formed a band, but just when you got it going the band 
leader, an accountant at the plant, was called back to head office. 
That’s how it goes. 

Altogether, though, you don’t find it a bad place to live. The kids 
are happy at school, and they seem to have plenty to do—they can 
always go fishing and the Cubs keep them busy. There’s practically 
no delinquency in town; the kids are not on the streets. You live 
comfortably. You should be satisfied, but you’re not. Somehow it is 
hard to feel that you belong. Maybe because, rightly or wrongly, you 
believe that whatever goes on in town is controlled by someone 
sitting in a big office at the top of Place Ville Marie, by the price of 
copper or some other damn thing over which you have no control. 
Local council is a farce. You wonder if you should try harder to get 
involved. You feel you have to or you may end up like some of 
those guys who have been around a little too long and have hit the 
bottle. What’s it called —“‘a life of quiet desperation?’’49 

While for most people in resource settlements the stresses are, as 
indicated, social and psychological, an account of living conditions 
in the resource ecumene would not be complete, nor true to reality, 
without acknowledgement of those who endure an even more des- 
perate form of existence. We refer to the victims of industrial dis- 
eases. Unfortunately, as the press reports with increasing frequency, 
extreme hazard to human health, and even death, due to working 
conditions, are not phenomena of our barbarous past. 

The human devastation which can be wrought by silica dust and 
other hazards of mining has been chronicled (1975) with compassion 
by Elliott Leyton, an anthropologist at Memorial University.°° His 
book shows the effects of fluorspar mining on the health of the 
workers in the communities of St. Lawrence and Lawn on the south 
coast of the Burin Peninsula, Newfoundland. Ten personal histories 
are given by men, or their surviving widows, about their struggles 
resulting from the loss of health in the mines of the St. Lawrence 
Corporation before Alcan took it over in 1960 and installed ventila- 
tion. The roll call, representing 100 dead men and another 100 
dying, is grim. The human suffering is only faintly conveyed by the 
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individual medical diagnoses: Silicosis and associated heart failure; 
Silicosis; Tuberculosis, Chronic Bronchitis, and associated heart fail- 
ure; Lung Cancer, and so on. What is difficult to erase from the 
mind is the double burden of crushing illness and economic anxiety: 
“I started to cough. I had a cigarette in my hand. It was one of those 
long drawn out things where you can’t get your breath back. I 
remember somebody coming in the door and that’s the last thing I 
remember. When I came to, the wife was pulling me out from under 
the table. My head dropped on my hand with the cigarette, burned 
my eye....I get $113 every two weeks from Welfare and a hundred 
dollars and thirty-three cents from Compensation. I was getting that 
in 1953....Seven kids we got going to school. Hard to live boy, I'll 
tell you.” (From the life history of Alphonse Reilly: “At 44, all you 
see of ’Phonse are his gigantic eyes, his face’s struggle not to reveal 
his hurt and his tiny emaciated body”.)>! 

This Newfoundland experience reflects an important aspect of the 
Canadian urban reality. The fluorspar mines in two quiet fishing vil- 
lages were initiated, from New York for New York and other far away 
metropolitan centres. Fluorine and its compounds, derived from 
fluorspar, enter into industrial processes that manufacture many of 
the products, particularly of aluminum and plastics, that end up on 
our kitchen shelves. We cannot ignore Leyton’s concluding assertion: 
that a humane society will not tolerate such suffering as a valid cost of 
its industrial advance and metropolitan comforts. 


Policy Approaches 


We have presented three broad views of urban Canada. The first 
offers perspective on the diversity of our urban regions. Together, 
there is an image of places different from each other, shaped by 
distinctive geography and history, providing opportunities for differ- 
ent varieties of the “good urban life,” but facing critical problems 
which must be overcome if their promise of providing a good life is 
to be fulfilled. We identified these problems as the preservation of 
agricultural and recreational resources in Vancouver; the reconcilia- 
tion of tourism and orchard farming in Penticton; the management 
of growth in Edmonton; the decent integration of native peoples in 
Regina; the control of air pollution in Sudbury; prevention of envi- 
ronmental degradation in Hamilton; the cleaning up of the recrea- 
tional waters of Quebec City’s recreational hinterland; and the find- 
ing of the right development policy in Saint John. 

The message that emerges is that public policy at all levels of 
government should concentrate on reinforcing the unique strengths 
and on dealing with the critical difficulties in each place. For provin- 
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cial and federal governments the need for regionally-sensitive, flexible 
approaches is imperative. 

The findings of this cursory regional diagnosis should be taken as 
indicative only of problems and possible solutions. What is more 
important is the approach as a demonstration of policy enquiry, as 
a way of thinking which strives for a gestalt, a broad integrated view, 
and which seeks out the salient elements in a situation—the factors 
that make or break the environment. We suggest that the search for 
the right mode of policy research is critical to creative policy-mak- 
ing, just as the wrong mode, data grubbing without perspective or 
expedient response to yesterday’s problems, is a drag on the policy 
process. The key point is that the regional diagnosis should address 
itself to the question: What is important? A conscientious response 
should yield insights that will lead to wise decisions in terms that are 
both allocative—what? where? and distributive—how much? and for 
whom? 

The second view of Canada’s urban environments presented a 
comparative picture of the major metropolitan areas through the 
medium of urban indicators. The results are not conclusive, but are 
important as an unveiling in Canada of a new descriptive tool with 
some promise of attaining a more inclusive view of Canadian cities. 
Some of the findings, tentatively stated, bear further investigation 
because of their policy implications: middle-sized cities are strongest 
in social criteria; big cities are low ranking in that dimension but at 
the top in economic criteria. Cities may rank low in social and 
economic measures, but be among the best performers as far as 
“physical development” is concerned. In addition to this kind of 
comparative view, the indicators permit a comprehensive statement 
for most metropolitan areas in terms of a wide assortment of mea- 
sures. The maintenance of that kind of record over time will enable 
residents, administrators and politicians to observe changes—and 
draw the conclusions suggested by the moral and political judge- 
ments of the particular time. For example, a high “percentage of 
children living in apartment units” may be viewed with alarm in 
1971, but in 1991 certain changes—the critical importance of con- 
serving good farmland or improvements in apartments for family 
accommodation—may result in quite a different consensual judge- 
ment. In any case, if comprehensive information is consistently 
maintained and made available to the public, the indicator can, in an 
increasingly complex society, contribute to the effective participation 
of citizen groups in decision-making. 

A sound assessment of the role of urban indicators in policy- 
making requires some historical perspective. In the decades of the 
’sixties and ’seventies, some fundamental shifts in attitude are ob- 
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servable, typified, for example, by Prime Minister Trudeau’s memo- 
rable definition of GNP: “gross national pollution.” The rise of 
interest in indicators is a symptom of change in values. Many people 
are no longer content to measure well-being in exclusively economic 
terms. W. W. Rostow has depicted the evolution of Canadian society 
through four stages, each characterized by a predominant ethic or 
guiding moral principle, as follows:>? 


Stage of Growth Predominant Ethic 
Pre-industrial Subsistence 

Industrial Production 

Mass Consumption ~Consumption and Growth 
Post-Industrial Quality of Life 


We suggest that the staggering side-effects of a mass consumption 
society in the form of a deteriorating environment and declining 
stocks of energy are propelling us towards a new ethic. We are living 
the fact etched so vividly by the ecologist, Barry Commoner, that for 
every per cent increase in the gross national product, the levels of 
environmental pollution increase ten-fold. And we are learning the 
hard way. Quality replaces growth as the new dynamic, both per- 
sonal and political.>? 

In this light, the struggle for more inclusive measures of well- 
being will go on, and genuine efforts to improve our grasp of the 
urban reality will deserve the endorsement of policy agencies. At the 
same time, the use of any given set of measurements of societal 
conditions as input to public policy, should heed three dangers that 
have been recently signalled: the dangers of elitism, mechanicalism 
and managerialism. Spelled out, these are the hazards of (1) selecting 
measures and designing them in a way that reflects the values of 
traditional elites and excludes the viewpoints and interests of minori- 
ties and disadvantaged groups, (2) defining problems by statistical 
surrogates that misrepresent the human reality and lead to insensi- 
tive solutions, and (3) using indicators as a means of monitoring and 
direction by a centralized bureaucracy.*4 

The third view of urban conditions draws attention to a character- 
istically Canadian feature of urbanization: the string of about 600 
resource towns that stretch across the country in the mid-Canada 
zone of resource exploitation. These are usually generated by metro- 
politan interests, corporate or governmental, but as settlements they 
represent the predicaments of developing areas in Canada: isolation, 
small size, and instability. Many of the difficulties inventoried in this 
chapter are attributable to some combination of these factors. Jobs 
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are good for the men, but chances for advancement are poor and 
wives have few vocational opportunities and become bored. People 
don’t remain for long. The mobility and rapid turnover of labour 
plagues production. The children have to leave their home town for 
post-secondary education. Social and recreational life is both over- 
organized and desperately limited, ingrown and tedious. The high 
overhead costs of better transportation to the outside cannot be 
borne by such places. The extractive base and therefore the limited 
life span of many resource towns, together with the dominance of a 
few or even a single employer create a sense of alienation, and work 
against a feeling of community, and so on. 

Canadian resource towns have not, however, remained static. 
There has been an evolution in the last quarter century from sponsor 
ship by private corporations to government or corporation-govern- 
ment partnerships, and from elementary site development to com- 
prehensive town planning. It may now be opportune to nudge this 
evolutionary process toward its next logical stage: the creation of 
regional complexes. The central concept is the building of new eco- 
nomic and social structures on a regional scale, each consisting of 
the broadest possible economic base, for example, joining base met- 
als, power, pulp and paper and research and development; each 
Supporting a major regional centre containing an array of business, 
personal, professional and cultural services, related to a cluster of 
smaller centres; and each complex served by good transportation 
and communications, linking community to community, community 
to work place and the entire complex to southern cities. This strategy 
represents a public policy challenge on a par with Canada’s historic 
nation-building ventures. It is an approach, however, which has a 
substantial basis in the needs and potentials of the resource belt. 
Major public/private initiative and investment will be required to 
start and guide the process of regional restructuring. But the payoffs 
that are in prospect are greater economic stability, a more committed 
and productive labour force, stimulus to the national economy and 
the overcoming of the congenital difficulties of resource towns. The 
evolution from bunkhouse, to settlement, to community and human- 
ized region would be completed. 

While this particular policy path requires a long range perspective, 
it could have very immediate consequences for the ongoing decisions 
of resource companies and provincial and federal governments. The 
location of new enterprises and settlements, or the expansion of 
existing ones, the scale, type and precise timing of investments in 
roads and power lines, communications, water supply and commun- 
ity services and many other things will be very much affected by the 
variety of development model adopted. We can travel established 
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paths and perpetuate the isolation/instability syndrome. Or we can 
build solidly towards viable patterns that hold the promise of mov- 
ing across two critical thresholds, from economic exploitation to 
stable, self-sustaining development, and from settlement to commun- 


ity. 

In this way a strategy which begins with a search for more livable 
environments on the resource frontier, links up with several other 
strategies. One is a shift from a growth model to a model for 
development—‘“the unfolding of the creative possibilities” of regions. 
And another is a national population and settlement strategy con- 
cerned with putting the brakes on population concentration in a few 
metropolitan areas. The new development model for Canada’s re- 
source regions by working towards stable urban communities, con- 
tains the seeds of one valid alternative.°> 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Urban Surroundings 


Changing Town-Country Areas: Urban Fringe, Shadow and 
Field 


Canadians are forming settlements which express strongly their in- 
creasingly mobile life style. As a result the interaction of “town” and 
“country” extends over quite a large area; limited only by the practi- 
cal daily round trip driving time from the inner city. This area is 
sometimes called the “urban field.” Its boundaries, which are more 
an idea than a line on a map, are defined mainly by two things: by 
the daily life spaces of people related to an urban centre, that is 
where they habitually travel to work, to friends, to recreation, to 
shop, to schools of all kinds, to conferences or just to get away from 
it all. And it is defined by the location of facilities — houses, riding 
stables, factories, country clubs, and the like—which for various 
reasons, seek an out-of-city environment but depend on convenient 
access to the city. Fields so defined may vary in radius from the 
centre of a city. Considerations of topography, climate, population 
size, transportation, land prices and planning controls intervene, but 
generally such fields will not extend less than fifty miles nor more 
than one hundred miles.' In general, this entire area of urban influ- 
ence in a physical sense may be called the surroundings of the city. 

What has in fact been happening during the last quarter century is 
the emergence of an area beyond the suburban ring of most Cana- 
dian cities which is a mix of the characteristics of both country and 
city, and undergoing almost continuous change. This mix can be 
observed by driving out-of-town on one of the main highways — be it 
on Highway 16 going south from Ottawa along the Rideau, or out of 
Edmonton along the St. Albert or Calgary Trail. 

Within the first few miles of such an urban field the farmland will 
be punctuated by some of the landmarks of the “inner urban 
fringe”: new residential subdivisions as well as pioneer mansions 
converted to contemporary homes, restaurants and some say less 
decorous uses; country residences and other activities that depend 
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strongly on being not too far from the city such as drive-in theatres 
trailer parks, motels and microwave and radio towers. If you pass a 
small town you will probably notice an over-size public school be- 
cause the surrounding area may have quite a large ex-urbanite 
population (people living in the country but dependent on the city), 
perhaps five times greater than the farm-related residents. 

Then, around a turn in the road or, beyond a level crossing the 
landscape begins to change noticeably. There are nurseries and mar- 
ket gardens and golf courses and an “old folks” home, and you 
observe that the new city type housing does not intrude so much 
into the open country but is added to the edges of towns and 
villages. Here and there you will see a sign to a sand and gravel pit 
or to a snow-mobiling area and you may not be able to resist the 
antique places that pop up with distressing frequency. This “outer 
urban fringe” may continue for about fifteen miles or more, perhaps 
as far as the closest provincial park. 

Beyond that distance you may discover if your gas is low that you 
may have a little trouble finding a service station of the company 
you patronize. The scenery is much more rural, but somehow not 
quite yet the real country. You may be mystified by the good dairy 
farm followed by what appears to be an abandoned farmstead, and 
wonder about the barley field that sports a sign from your friendly 
realtor marked “commercial property.” 

It is with some relief that after driving for about another ten to 
fifteen miles you leave this somewhat shadowy area behind and 
drive through deep woods or through grain fields that extend to the 
horizon. You are now between forty and fifty miles from the city in 
a thoroughly rural area. Ex-urbanite establishments — an isolated resi- 
dential site carved out of a woodlot, or a group of secluded estate 
homes—will not turn up more often than once in five miles, al- 
though if you drive on you will continue to find for up to about 
seventy-five miles occasional evidence of the expanded life space of 
urban man in the form of a game farm, a summer lake colony or a 
rural retreat. 

This kind of pattern: inner urban fringe, outer urban fringe, urban 
shadow, urban field and rural area, may be found with variations in 
detail in the surroundings of any Canadian city. Underlying this 
occurrence are certain basic development forces that leave their 
mark on all urban regions.? 

There is a continuing outward push of urban population. An 
estimated eleven million people will be added to cities and towns by 
the end of the century, requiring at the current land consumption 
tate (about 150 acres per 1,000 people) about 1,650,000 acres.* The 
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average Canadian is still highly mobile — increases in gasoline prices 
notwithstanding; and he is almost constantly besieged and beguiled 
by a battery of new space-expanding machines, from trail bikes and 
snow-mobiles (from 10,000 in 1965 to over 300,000 in 1975) to all- 
terrain vehicles, dune buggies and hydrofoils.* The “competition for 
land accelerates the thrust” into the urban field. It is estimated that 
the indirect urban intrusion effects, such as the promotion and 
sometimes speculative holding of rural land for urban purposes, 
consume about as much rural land as urban building itself. Behind 
the brisk market for fringe land is the individual Canadian’s preoc- 
cupation with private property, both as economic security and as a 
means towards a preferred lifestyle. And with ownership go certain 
assumed rights which themselves become influencing forces, such as 
the implicit right to a speculative gain in land value, and to urban 
type municipal services in the country. While the need for selective 
expansion into the urban field is not at issue, the form of expansion 
is a matter of increasing concern, as it could have far-reaching 
effects on the use of land and the quality of the urban surroundings. 
From this viewpoint the calibre of planning policy and controls is 
crucial.° 

Since the surroundings of all cities exhibit the foregoing fringe- 
shadow-field characteristics it is important for people and govern- 
ments to get some sense of the amount of land involved. That kind 
of general estimate has been made by the geographer, Lorne Russ- 
wurm (Figure 6.1).’ It includes estimates of land in the urban fringe 
by five urban size groups, from populations of 10,000 up to the big 
three — Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver — with over a million. This 
includes the surroundings of 136 cities, of which sixty-five are in the 
10,000 — 25,000 size range. Although the estimate is only approxi- 
mate, it demonstrates just how crucial this part of our land resource 
may be in national terms. 

Of a total of about 85,000 square miles of fringe land, the three 
largest metropolitan areas alone account for about 16 per cent while 
the nineteen other metropolitan areas with populations ranging from 
just over 100,000 (Saint John, N.B.) to well over half a million 
(Ottawa-Hull) contain approximately 40 per cent of the estimated 
fringe land. This leaves more than two-fifths distributed amongst the 
remaining 113 urban regions. An estimate was also made of the 
distribution of urban fringe land by province (Figure 6.2). About 
three-quarters of the fringe area is in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia—the provinces which are most heavily urbanized and 
where the people of the cities press on quite limited regional farm 
land of good quality. 
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Figure 6.1. Land in the Urban Fringe, a National Estimate, by City 
Size 
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Source: L.H. Russwurm, ‘‘The Urban Fringe as a Regional Environment’’ (Waterloo: Department of Geography, University 
of Waterloo, June, 1975) (mimeographed). 


Much of the three highest classes of farmland in Quebec and 
Ontario fall within the hypothetical fringe land radii of urban 
centres (Maps 6.1 and 6.2). (Note, the radii for the five categories 
of urban areas, from the big three to places as low as 10,000 in 
population were thirty, twenty, fifteen, ten and five miles).® 

The area of the fringe includes some of Canada’s most important 
natural resources. In addition to farmland, there are recreational 
lands such as Grouse Mountain, Vancouver, Qu’Appelle Valley, Re- 
gina, Gatineau Hills, Ottawa; sand and gravel deposits critical be- 
cause of the tight constraints of transportation costs; and city water 
supply areas, like the ground water recharge areas in Wilmot Town- 
ship, Waterloo Region, Pocknock Lake, Halifax and Loch Lomond, 
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Figure 6.2. Distribution of Urban Fringe Land, by Province 
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Saint John. In fact, it has been stated that much of our land needs in 
the next quarter century will have to be met in the urban fringe — for 
urban building, for recreation, for producing food (apart from grain 
staples on the Prairies) and for the ecological resources on which 
human life—most especially urbanized man, technologically-buff- 
ered and hence vulnerable — so desperately depends.? 


The Natural Environment of the Urban Surroundings 


You are twelve years old. You live in a suburb of a large city. You 
can’t wait for spring to come because then you can start moving 
around on your ten-speed. In May almost the whole gang from your 
street cycle three miles out to the edge of town for “spring training” 
where one of your friend’s uncles has a farm. The hay, cut in the 
fall, leaves a field of short stubble that is perfect for soft ball. 
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Map 6.1. Distribution of Urban Centres and Good Farmland in 
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Later in the summer you and some of your pals make the “big 
trip,” a fifteen mile ride through ravines and along country roads to 
a really neat area where you camp for the day, sometimes overnight 
on the edge of a forest of big trees: tall sugar maples and some 
white pine. It is one of your favourite places because there is so 
much to see and do. There is a kind of mountain with some exposed 
limestone cliffs. One day about half-way up you spotted a white- 
tailed deer munching on some birch leaves. Another time in the very 
early morning when you were camping you saw a red fox trying to 
catch a rabbit for breakfast. There are trout to be caught in the 
creek that runs through the woods, raspberries to pick and green- 
headed mallards and other ducks to watch skimming along a marsh 
pond. And there is an abandoned quarry filled with cool clean water 
which feels so good after a day in the sun. 

One spot you will always remember is a high point in the land- 
scape, a hump where you can see the countryside for miles around, 
with the different colours and patterns of the woods, cultivated 
fields, farm houses, barns and silos making it look like some kind of 
story book paradise. Your father once said that the hump was a 
“glacial deposit” with lots of gravel that someone wants to dig up 
and take away. And you hope not.!° 

It is difficult to put into words the importance of the city’s natural 
surroundings to personal development and well-being. The recollec- 
tions, somewhat rose coloured, that we retain from our youth, ex- 
press in the final analysis a sound instinct. Even in the age of 
communications, when it is fashionable to speak of the global vil- 
lage, the immediate natural environment of air, water, landforms, 
soils, plants and animals forms a critical part of the human eco- 
system: the total network of inter-related conditions — cultural, eco- 
nomic and natural — required for personal and communal health. 

The over-riding fact about the natural environment of the urban 
fringe, is that it is both highly perishable and under pressure. The 
spread of human settlement into the urban field has not been suffi- 
ciently selective. The view of land as a commodity has predominated 
over the concept of land as a resource. Consequently, the toll in 
terms of irretrievable environmental losses has been heavy. 

This has been true even in our most favoured and dramatic land- 
scapes. “Open space,” for example, emerges as one of the worries in 
the Greater Vancouver region in the 1975 report on The Livable 
Region 1976/1986. Taking stock of the past, the following “entries” 
appear on the wrong side of the ledger: twelve of seventeen “‘size- 
able creeks and streams” partially destroyed by pollution and/or 
damming; many smaller creeks obliterated and turned into flood 
and drainage channels; serious deterioration of riverbank quality 
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along the Fraser; pollution of the Boundary Bay shellfish industry; 
waterfront bird feeding and nesting grounds destroyed; residential 
developments “which totally scrape plant and soil cover from treed 
hillsides,” and so on. And the threat of environmental degradation is 
unfortunately a continuing one: housing projects are proposed for 
Burnaby Mountain; on the North Shore there is steady pressure to 
push urban development further up the mountain slopes (even be- 
yond the 1,200 foot contour).!! 

In responding to the open space challenge, the Greater Vancouver 
Regional District has evolved an approach out of its own conditions 
and needs which has interesting implications for many other urban 
regions in Canada. Its expressed philosophy is “to retain the charac- 
ter of our wilderness and open land resources, and to open up many 
of these areas for public use.”!? And its chosen instrument is the 
concept of the Open Space Conservancy, a broadly defined land use 
district that would encompass all significant regional recreation and 
landscape features, whether publicly or privately owned. Conser- 
vancy resources would be of two types: (1) parks and conservation 
areas, exclusive recreation areas which must be publicly purchased, 
and (2) multi-use areas, such as scenic and waterfront areas in which 
“controlled development” is acceptable along with the guarantee of 
public access. This would call for various innovative forms of control 
to assure the public interest in the land, including easement-type 
agreements with private owners, landscape guidelines, and the coop- 
erative use and development of open space held by other public 
agencies, at any government level. 

The accompanying map of Open Space Proposals (Map 6.3) 
illustrates that the proposed conservancy would be very extensive: in 
fact a system of mountains, ocean shorelines, rivers and streams, tidal 
lands and bogs, ravines and wooded slopes, rights-of-way for various 
purposes, parks and institutional reserves that would permeate the 
District of Greater Vancouver. To implement a program of such 
dimensions (along with certain bold measures in other sectors), the 
report logically concludes that more than local and regional levels of 
administration will have to be involved. “Commitment and coopera- 
tion will be required from all levels of government.”!? 

The Vancouver concept is symptomatic of an important change in 
societal attitudes towards the natural environment that surrounds 
urban settlement. It is expressed in a number of recent planning 
studies and proposals, notably in the regions of Edmonton, Water- 
loo, Toronto and Halifax-Dartmouth.'4 Three questions posed by 
the Nova Scotia study express most succinctly the emerging philoso- 
phy: Which areas are least costly to service for future urban devel- 
opment? In what areas must natural eco-systems be protected to 
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Map 6.3. Open Space Proposals, Greater Vancouver Regional District 
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continue functioning fully? Which high quality sites must be pre- 
served lest urban development destroy them permanently? Canadians 
at last appear to be reaching for a better trade-off between the 
commodity and resource views of land.!° 


The Urban Surroundings as a Production Environment 


In Canada, good land and homes seem to go together. The cities are 
found mainly in the regions of best farmland and the most favoura- 
ble climate for growing things. Canada’s farming areas have been 
rated, agroclimatically, in terms of the estimated number of days 
from ripening of an early barley variety to first fall freeze. This is 
represented on Map 6.4, which relates for each census division in the 
country three things: climate, farmland acreage and urban popula- 
tion. The statistical results are quite revealing. Half of Canada’s 
urban population lives in areas having the best 5 per cent of our 
farmland and three-quarters in areas having the best 20 per cent. 
Urban growth in Canada consumes the best farmland.'° 

The human meaning of the agricultural land around our Cities is 
many-sided. As one authority has expressed it: 


The countryside is seen as an area which embodies two particu- 
lar sets of functions, those of an economic nature including the 
basic functions of employment and the production of food and 
timber, and amenities, including social, visual, aesthetic and 
ecological values. Farming, while having as its prime function 
that of food production and the livelihood of the farm popula- 
tion, can contribute greatly to the amenity functions in terms of 
management and conservation.!’ 


In its agricultural role the urban surroundings contribute much to 
the quality of life—just how much is suggested by thinking of your 
city without its regional dairy farms, its egg and poultry supply, its 
local apiaries, its source of fresh vegetables, its farmers’ market. At a 
time of intensifying global imbalance between food production and 
population growth, the good land around our cities also assumes 
provincial and national, if not international, importance. A 1974 task 
force report on the Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex very 
bluntly spells out what is at stake in the continuing conversion of 
farm land to other uses. The region (Hamilton-Toronto-Oshawa- 
Lake Simcoe) makes up about 0.8 per cent of the area of the 
province, has 8 per cent of Ontario’s improved farm land and 11 per 
cent of its best soils— Class 1 and 2. The 900,000 acres of good land 
has a food-producing potential for about one million people at 
present levels of consumption. Future growth in the region (to 2000) 
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will consume directly and indirectly 300,000 acres of the best soils. 
Growth in the other urban regions of the province will have similar 
repercussions. With a limited land base and a growing population, 
something will have to give. By the year 2000 Ontario may have to 
import 60 per cent of its food requirements from a world which may 
face even more critical food shortages. At the very best the relative 
cost of food will go up and real standards of living, down.!8 

The urban surroundings will be under steady pressure from 
spreading urban development. Relating future urban population 
(11,000,000 additional to year 2000) and current direct and indirect 
consumption of farm land (200 acres per 1,000 urban population) 
indicates an absorption of 2.2 million acres of land for the last 
quarter of the century. If one-half of this urban growth continues to 
locate on the best 5 per cent of Canada’s farmland (5 per cent of 170 
million acres or 8.5 million acres) then 1.1 million acres would be 
lost from the urban surroundings, or approximately 13 per cent of 
our best farm land. This is a conservative estimate, as there are parts 
of Canada—Quebec City, Montreal, the Quebec-Windsor axis— 
where substantially higher land absorption rates have been re- 
corded.!9 

The importance of agriculture and the constraints of land and 
climate that affect it, are factors that make land use decisions in the 
urban surroundings so critical — and difficult. There is a great deal at 
stake in the quality of land that is irreversibly committed to urban 
uses. For example, corn under optimum conditions, which yields 136 
bushels to the acre when sown on Class 1 land, would yield 105 
bushels on Class 2, 80 on Class 3, and 60 on Class 4. Convert this to 
dollar values and you can begin to get a glimpse of the economic 
and social costs incurred when, Say, a new community site of 10,000 
acres is placed primarily on Class 1 rather than Class 3 or 4 land.?° 

In response to this broad view of the present and future use of 
productive fringe land, certain policy principles are important. We 
stand to gain, regionally and nationally (1) if good land is not 
permitted to stand idle while awaiting scheduled development; (2) if 
the best land is reserved indefinitely for agricultural use; and (3) if 
new growth is steered away entirely from Class 1 and 2 lands. The 
regional form of growth—the way the surroundings are used as a 
lived-in environment —may cumulatively have far-reaching national 
repercussions. 

This section has dealt with only one aspect of the production 
environment. Extractive minerals, forest products and water are 
three additional productive resources in the urban surroundings. 
While they differ in many ways, their use and development are very 
much affected by the presence of the advancing city. The location of 
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sand and gravel pits is affected by the vexing fact that at about fifty 
miles hauling distance, overland transportation to the urban market 
costs more than the value of the product itself. City dwellers want a 
regional water supply and good summer stream-flow, but in pursu- 
ing the first from ground water sources they sometimes place the 
second in jeopardy; and so on. The urban surroundings are an arena 
where fundamental social and political choices must be faced. - 


The Urban Surroundings as a Place to Live 


The expansion of urban growth in Canada, associated with a moder- 
ate end-of-century increase in total population, will make heavy 
demands on the land of our urban fields. To the degree that past set- 
tlement trends persist, the pressure will be greatest on the inner fringe. 
The search for more satisfactory settlement forms, particularly in the 
largest metropolitan areas, will tend to push elements of urban settle- 
ment much more deeply into the urban field—as regions experiment 
with corridor, new community or other forms of dispersed, rather 
than accretionary, growth. 

The advancing tide of urban dwellers represents only one of 
several groups of people who call the urban surroundings their 
home. Others are the ex-urbanites, country residents living on small 
-acreages on isolated sites or in clusters who work and retain social 
ties in the city; various part-time dwellers such as summer weekend- 
ers and owners of cottages, second homes or hobby farms; part- 
time farmers, individuals who live on and operate a farm but hold 
another job in a town or city or in other resource industries such as 
lumbering, mining and fishing; full-time farmers, the permanent 
tillers of the soil, including families that continue from the days of 
pioneer settlement; and other ruralites, employed full-time in the 
other primary industries or providing services in a network of 
hamlets and villages.?! 

As urban uses and influences advanced, the past quarter century 
has seen the accelerated retreat of farms and farmers from the most 
heavily urbanized regions of the country—for example, southern 
Ontario. In the two decades, 1951-71, there was a decline in 
improved farm land of over 1.5 million acres, or about 13 per cent 
of the close to 12 million acres in 1951; and that part of the provincial 
region called the “Urban Arc,” stretching in a thirty-mile depth back 
from Lake Ontario, and extending from Port Hope-Cobourg on the 
west to the Niagara Peninsula on the east, experienced a decline in 
improved land at a rate which was more than double the southern 
Ontario rate—27 per cent, or 437,000 acres out of 1,611,000 acres in 
eke 
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The mixed occupation of the urban surroundings, from full-time 
farmer to part-time urbanite, is a phenomenon occurring around 
most of the cities of this country. The tendency can be observed in 
places of different size and dramatically different landscapes, func- 
tions and regional locations. 

In the Vancouver area the striking thing about the use of the 
Surroundings is its diversity. There are small hobby farms in the 
Fraser valley penetrating as far as Chilliwack, seventy miles from 
downtown Vancouver, and forming in some areas, such as Surrey in 
the inner fringe and Langley in the outer fringe, almost a continu- 
ous frontage of country residents. The Gulf Islands across Georgia 
Strait, the Sunshine Coast across Howe Sound and other coastal 
lands provide a congenial environment for water-oriented weekend- 
ers and vacationists—over 60,000 boats, one for every twenty per- 
sons, are registered in and around Vancouver (Map 6.5). And others 
go up to the ski and alpine recreational areas in the Squamish/ 
Garibaldi region, just about an hour’s drive north of Vancouver — 
“cottages, ski cabins, hotels, condominiums, and hostels are mush- 
rooming in once-isolated mountain valleys.” Farmers continue to 
hold on with some tenacity to the highly productive valley bottoms, 
coastal plains and river floodplains, but there is a steady erosion of 
prime agricultural land in the Fraser valley—at a twenty-year rate 
of 2,850 acres per annum — and it is estimated that approximately 20 
per cent of the Lower Fraser valley has gone out of farm produc- 
tion.?> These are some of the conditions that precipitated the pro- 
vincial initiative of 1973, which empowered a Land Commission to 
establish agricultural reserves. 

An overview of rural subdivision in Alberta is provided in a 
study of the Alberta Land Use Forum for the five-year period 1969 
to 1973. The investigation is based mainly on the experience within 
the seven Regional Planning Commission Areas, which are focused 
respectively on the following urban places: Grande Prairie/Peace 
River, Edmonton, Camrose/Westaskwin, Red Deer, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat. Within the study period the number of 
applications received nearly doubled and the amount of acreage 
approved or conditionally approved each year for country resident 
purposes was approximately 1.25 townships (township = 36 square 
miles). Overall, the majority of the applications (54+ per cent) were 
for country residential purposes, on parcels less than twenty acres. 
The other reasons for subdivision were proportionately, agriculture 
34+ per cent; resort 4 per cent; public/institutional 1 per cent; 
commercial less than | per cent; industrial 2.5 per cent, and so on. 
Three broad patterns characterize this Alberta experience. There is 
a substantial amount of country-residential acreage in the region of 


Region, Selected Fringe Features 
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the bigger centres, Edmonton and Calgary (48.5 per cent and 47.7 
per cent of the approved acreage). Agricultural uses (75 per cent) 
predominate in the southerly regions around Lethbridge and Medi- 
cine Hat. There is relatively greater subdivision activity in the 
Edmonton region—one half of the parcels approved are located 
within that area.?4 

Not all provinces have had the benefit of this kind of comprehen- 
sive look at the location of the homes of city people in the country, 
but wherever studies have been undertaken some features of the 
fringe-field pattern are discovered. Around the small city of Bran- 
don, Manitoba (31,000, 1971), the inner fringe contained (1971) six 
hundred non-farm households representing 8 per cent of all the 
households in the urban area. Most of these were along highways 
radiating from the city, some in association with ribbon develop- 
ment forming “corridors of urban sprawl.”?5 In a still different 
environment, the rugged rock and forest terrain of northern 
Ontario, fringe settlement around Thunder Bay (108,000, 1971) 
assumes a strongly linear form (Map 6.6). One of its most conspicu- 
ous features is a belt of residences, some seasonal and some perma- 
nent, scattered along the north shoreline of Lake Superior for about 
twenty-five miles from the city. Another characteristic is the strings 
of very mixed non-residential uses, along the major connecting 
highways categorized as “traffic-attracted, resident-serving, zoned- 
out—needing large blocks of land—specialty and amenity agricul- 
ture.” The Thunder Bay fringe also contains an Indian reservation 
along the south shoreline and five mobile home parks, a residential 
type which is often associated with primary resource regions having 
seasonal employment.’® In southern Ontario, Lorne Russwurm has 
documented the steady rise of scattered non-farm population in the 
“urban fringe-urban shadow landscape” of the Toronto-Stratford 
corridor — from 2.7 per cent in 1941 to 6.7 per cent in 1966 and 8.2 
per cent in 1971.2” In Quebec a two million acre decline in farm 
land within the five years, 1966-71, led to an expressed concern 
with the large number of farms purchased by urban dwellers, about 
half of which are permitted to lie idle.28 And in Halifax-Dartmouth, 
the Metropolitan Area Planning Committee (MAPC), has 
responded to the strong exurbanite pressure on the many lakes and 
woods, and on the attractive ocean shoreline of the region. It has 
recommended an “Open Landscape Conservation District” for the 
protection and wise management of the natural resource system.9 


This look at the different aspects of the urban field has drawn 
attention to both its links with the city and its own special charac- 
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Map 6.6. Thunder Bay, Selected Fringe Features 
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teristics as a natural, production and lived-in environment. It is a 
sub-system within a larger system. To understand it in those essen- 
tial terms an examination of one country residence settlement in a 
reasonably thorough way is necessary. A recent study of the County 
of Parkland in the Edmonton planning region affords that opportu- 
nity.?° 

The County of Parkland is adjacent to the western boundary of 
the City of Edmonton and extends due west for a distance close to 
sixty miles, through black loam, transitional and grey-wooded soil 
zones. It is the area within the Edmonton planning region which 
currently attracts the greatest number of country residential subdivi- 
sions— 1,159 parcels approved and registered from 1969 to 1972- 
which is a little more than the total for the other three counties of 
the region. In all, there are 2,155 country residential sites in the 
county (with a median size of 3.8 acres) of which about a third are 
developed and together accommodate over three thousand people. 
As indicated in Map 6.7 almost all of these are located in a 
clustered pattern in the eastern third of the County, between 
Edmonton and the town of Stony Plain. By a combination of 
careful observation and sample surveys of the population, the study 
explored the relationship of subdivisions to locational factors and 
natural resources, the characteristics of the population and their 
reasons for moving to the country, and the impact of country 
residences on the municipal budget. In other words: Where? Who? 
Why? And How Much??! 

The country residents of Parkland were mainly former residents 
of Edmonton (over 80 per cent) who continued to work in the city 
(over 78 per cent) and who chose locations mainly within thirty to 
fifty minutes automobile travel time from the centre of the city, and 
generally within two miles of a paved road. Although accessibility 
to the city is unquestionably a major locational factor, country 
residence sites are not simply an expression of free market choices. 
The present pattern was shaped as early as the mid-fifties when the 
Regional Planning Commission laid down guidelines for smallhold- 
ing development. As a result the major concentrations do not 
intrude on good agricultural land, they have a good ground water 
supply, they are located mainly in areas of moderate recreation 
capability and they have the amenities of undulating terrain and 
small lakes which attract waterfowl in abundance.>? 

The people of the country residence areas gave their main rea- 
sons for living in the country as privacy, the quality of the environ- 
ment, open space for the kids and dissatisfaction with the city. Such 
economic factors as the search for low cost living or supplementary 
income from farming ranked very low. People come from a variety 
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of economic/occupational groups. Forty per cent are classified as 
“professional, technical,” but close to 14 per cent are in the 
unskilled labour category, and “craftsmen, production process and 
related workers,” those in “service and recreational” and “clerical” 
occupations constitute close to one-third of the total.33 

Generally the country residential families are larger and younger 
than their Edmonton counterparts, are highly dependent on car 
travel, and, while strongly oriented to the big city for work and 
shopping and social life, are beginning to establish some rural links, 
as indicated by a just emerging trend to travel on a weekly basis to 
the nearest country town. While some dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the quality of roads, with water supply, the school bus and 
other country services, the great majority of residents indicated that 
they were happy about their decision to move to the country. The 
low turnover rate of lots after purchase indicates very decidedly that 
the country residents of Parkland are not land speculators, but 
seekers of a preferred lifestyle. Although it is difficult to isolate the 
municipal “balance sheet” for this group alone, there is a strong 
presumption that taxation and other revenues from country resi- 
dence properties do not cover the major cost items: road mainte- 
nance, schools and general servicing costs, such as police and fire 
protection. The distance of country residences from municipal ser- 
vice centres exacerbates the financial gap.>4 


Repercussions: Land and Social Issues 


With so many and such different activities impinging on the urban 
field it has become from a land use and human settlement point-of- 
view one of the most complex environments in the country. It is 
also one of the most critical. It is the area where much of our 
directly experienced environmental future will be determined. The 
Canadian quality of living in the last quarter of this century will be 
strongly affected by the way, individually and communally, we 
manage its use. It is inescapably an area of public concern and 
public policy. 

In moving towards action in the urban surroundings — the deliber- 
ate shaping of the environment—we must be very much aware of 
certain prevailing conditions and forces. Land use, ownership and 
price, as well as the nature of the development industry, are some 
of the factors that will have substantial impact on future settlement 
patterns. While we do not have in Canada a comprehensive data 
system providing an ongoing inventory, there are certain trends 
which can (must) be noted. 

There is a tendency towards a substantial increase in the diversity 
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of uses to which the land is put as well as in the forms of 
ownership. The most complete study available on these aspects was 
completed in 1974 by Professor John V. Punter, of York University. 
His case studies in the townships of Caledon, King, Pickering and 
Whitby (places within forty miles of downtown Toronto) compare 
active land use by ownership type in 1954 and 1971 (Figure 6.3). 
Active areas, land used for a definite purpose such as a house or a 
farm, are distinguished from passive uses, which are open and 
woodland areas, such as idle farmland and land subdivided and 
awaiting construction or being held speculatively. The “active” cate- 
gory has dropped from about 52 per cent of the study area to 43 
per cent within the seventeen year period. The tendency towards 
complexity shows up quite dramatically, both with regard to land 
use and type of ownership. Active agricultural use substantially 
decreased, by about 35 per cent, and in the farming area remaining, 
about 80 per cent of the total active acreage, much less is owner- 
occupied — about 30 per cent in 1971 compared to over 75 per cent 
in 1954. Recreation uses increased about seven-fold, and active 
residential uses in these particular townships, while not constituting 
much more than 3 per cent of the total area, more than doubled.35 

Punter’s study records two striking changes in the ownership 
patterns. Absentee ownership by individuals increased from less 
than 5 per cent of the total area to about 20 per cent; and corporate 
ownership of the land which was negligible in 1954 increased to 
more than 20 per cent in 1971, with increases occurring particularly 
in the investment-developer category.*® 

Land prices showed some dramatic changes. The prices of small 
acreage lots increased on the average seven-fold (in constant dol- 
lars). Unserviced ex-urban lots, which were about half the cost of a 
comparable but fully-serviced suburban lot in 1961, were 20 per 
cent more expensive than such lots in 1971 (despite a 250 per cent 
increase in the price of the latter). This kind of price inflation was 
parallelled in large properties—between 1945 and 1972 the real 
value of parcels of seventy-five acres and above increased ten 
times.?” 

These trends, which are local to the surroundings of Metropolitan 
Toronto, are broadly representative, with some exceptions, of 
national trends. Land development has changed from an activity 
carried out by a large number of small builder/developers in the 
1950s to a process in the ’seventies which is increasingly shaped by 
large public companies. These firms are vertically integrated, that is, 
organized to handle the entire development package from land 
assembly to servicing to planning and design, construction, property 
management and marketing. 
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Figure 6.3. ‘‘Active’? Land Use by Ownership Type, 1954-71, North 
Toronto Fringe 
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(Ottawa: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 1974), Table 23. 
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Table 6.1. Distribution of Parcel Ownership by Ownership Type, 
1968 — 74, North east Toronto Fringe 


Sellers Buyers 
Ownership Type Number Percentage of Total Number Percentage is 
Tota 
Joint Tenants 2,038 40.8 1,842 36.9 
Individuals 1,619 32.4 » io27 30.6 
Corporations 781 15.6 1,092 219 
Executors 155 oa! 5 0.1 
In Trust 144 pa) 156 oul 
Government 100 2.0 | 197 Sie, 
Partnerships 81 1.6 106 Za! 
Tenants-in-Common og) LD 68 1.4 
Unknown 3 0.1 0.0 
Total 4,994 100.0 4,994 100.0 


Source: Land Dealer Study. Larry R. G. Martin, “Structure Conduct and Per- 
formance of Land Dealers and Land Developers in the Land Develop- 
ment Industry,” (Waterloo: School of Urban and Regional Planning, 
University of Waterloo, May, 1975) (mimeographed). 


Currently, forty-seven firms averaging about six subsidiary 
companies each, hold 120,000 acres in twenty-one cities and 
sixteen of these [together] have plans to house one million 
people by 1990. In the Census Metropolitan Areas of Ontario, 
Manitoba, and Alberta, large firms produce 80 per cent of the 
detached housing.>® 


In each of the other major regions of Canada, the ownership / 
development pattern assumes certain distinctive features which are 
shaped by local conditions, needs and traditions. The land owner- 
ship and development patterns in the urban fringe of Toronto are 
complex and defy easy characterization. Studies in some depth of 
the northeast inner and outer fringes show that land transactions in 
the period 1968-74 were distributed amongst quite a large array of 
corporations and individuals (Table 6.1). At the same time, the 
group identified as corporations, representing 22 per cent of all 
buyers and 16 per cent of all sellers, is seen to “represent the 
nucleus of land dealer activities in the study area between 1968 and 
1974.°°9 A summary of the characteristics of fifteen of the more 
important of the land development corporations — of which five are 
highly active throughout the Toronto urban fringe, is presented in 
Table 6.2. Generally they are Canadian-controlled, well-established 
(not fly-by-night operations), have substantial land banks (thirteen 
of the fifteen) and tend to be quite considerably diversified. Their 
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activities including site preparation, residential/commercial /indus- 
trial development and property management. The market in which 
they function is described as “highly competitive” and increasingly 
sensitive to “public opinion and political pressure.” Their corporate 
personalities are depicted in these terms: “imaginative, highly indi- 
vidualistic entrepreneurs,” “a large number of shares were concen- 
trated in a few hands” amongst many of the public firms, and they 
“have not yet acquired any real sense of social responsibility.”4° 

While some of the development conglomerates, such as the Trizec 
Corporation, are active in Halifax and Dartmouth, the land devel- 
opment industry in the Atlantic region is carried on mainly by 
small, general contractors and operative builders. A feature, more 
common in this region than others, is the individual owner-builder 
who constructs his own house and exchanges his labour with neigh- 
bouring owner-builders. Montreal developers appear to be less 
interested than their Toronto counterparts in extending their control 
over the entire land development process. The generally lower level 
of land prices and the municipal practice of assuming the initial 
capital cost of land services (in contrast to the Toronto area), result 
in less pressure to generate monumental investment capital, and in 
typically smaller, less diversified firms.*! 

Land ownership and development in the largest metropolitan 
areas of the Prairies are increasingly dominated by large conglomer- 
ates encompassing land development, construction, building materi- 
als, financing, transportation and communications. This has been 
documented in a recent report on Winnipeg, and a report prepared 
for the City of Calgary highlights the role of a single corporation, 
Genstar, which has “succeeded in achieving market dominance,” 
and which through its subsidiary B.A.C.M. (and together with 
another conglomerate Nu West) produced about 36 per cent of the 
1973 housing starts in Calgary. An exception to this pattern is 
Saskatoon, where the city as land assembler/developer predomi- 
nates and Edmonton and Red Deer where there is mixed private/ 
public sharing of the market, thanks to the strategic use of formerly 
tax delinquent lands, and to a program of public land acquisition. 
In the latter three cities there is some evidence that the public 
influence has moderated the price level of residential land; as well 
as some debate about “who benefits?” and “who pays?’4? 

A distinctive feature of land development in the Vancouver area 
is the prominent role of the real estate brokerage firms. Although 
some conglomerates are active in the area, the house building 
industry is typified by small and medium-sized developers, produc- 
ing under fifty units per year, and often “paternalistically” asso- 
ciated with real estate interests. In the period ahead the land market 
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and the development of the fringe will be very much affected by 
the establishment of Agricultural Land Reserves (75,000 acres have 
been designated in the Greater Vancouver area). Its immediate 
effect, apart from protecting crucially important farmland, has been 
to put a price pressure on already subdivided five to twenty acre 
parcels (which sell between $15,000 and $20,000 per acre), and to 
restrict the supply of land for country estates, amenity agriculture 
and hobby farms.*? 

Concerning the national trend in land prices in the urban fringe, 
there has been in the last two decades a sharp upward trend, with 
some regional variations. The most comprehensive data available are 
for single detached dwellings, financed under the National Housing 
Act. “Land Cost” in this data would represent the cost to the pur- 
chaser of buying a serviced lot in a new suburb on inner fringe land 
recently converted to urban uses. The ratio of land to total cost of 
the house was 9.6 per cent in 1951 ($1,048 to $10,948) and 20.8 per 
cent ($4,487 to $23,475) in 1972. Taking 1951 as the base year, land 
costs rose by 466 per cent to 1972, while building costs increased by 
214 per cent.*4 

Attention has been given to some of the economic and institu- 
tional forces related to fringe land because these are some of the 
conditions that either facilitate or place obstacles in the way of 
obtaining the greatest benefit from the urban surroundings. For 
example, the emergence of the diversified integrated development 
firm may provide precisely the kind of management skill and sophis- 
tication for the larger-scale community building that Canada will 
need in the next quarter century. But, where this is associated with a 
near-monopoly position in regional markets then there is a strong 
possibility that development (its location, character, cost), will be on 
the terms allowed by certain predominant corporations. The develo- 
per becomes in part a speculator pressing his advantage for maxi- 
mum gain, and comes to earn all the epithets reserved for such in 
Canadian mythology. 

Again it is good that the urbanite is enjoying a wider range of 
recreational resources in the urban surroundings from swimming 
ponds (personal) to fishing clubs and nudist colonies (private); from 
ski clubs (semi-public) to conservation areas and walking trails (pub- 
lic). But the peculiarities of the “urban clock” are expressed periodi- 
cally in massive pressure, as in the weekend exodus, on sensitive 
environments; and the single-minded pursuit of recreation technolo- 
gies, such as downhill skiing, can cause, for example, excessive forest 
cutting, erosion, abnormal runoff and stream silting.** 

The opportunity for alternative lifestyles, which is one of the 
motives behind country residential development, must be counted as 
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a social gain, but it carries with it, usually unwittingly, the hazard of 
disrupting the rural economy. This may take the form of certain 
physical effects, such as the spreading of diseases from neglected 
ex-urbanite orchards in Niagara or the Okanagan, or the impact 
may be directly economic through a land market heated up by ex- 
urbanite demand. Beyond certain price thresholds, for example in 
Ontario $500 per acre on land used for field crops, farming becomes 
uneconomic. *® 

The urban surroundings as an area undergoing change can also be 
an area of social conflict and stress. This has something to do with 
the way different groups of people experience that environment. The 
world looks very different, depending on whether you are a middle- 
aged farmer, trying to make a living for your family by raising corn 
and cattle thirty miles from a city; or whether you are a freelance 
professional, satisfying a yen for the great outdoors and the simple 
life by living (and raising a few horses) on a small acreage within the 
same thirty miles of the same city. 


The main thing about you as an ex-urbanite is that you have delib- 
erately chosen your living environment. The move to the country 
represents a conscious rejection of certain aspects of city life—the 
congestion or the bad air or both—and you are willing to put up 
with certain inconveniences, such as distance from work and shop- 
ping, in exchange for ten acres of hardwood forest, the good honest 
and spacious qualities of your converted saltbox farm house and 
space for unwinding. You’re glad that you’ve made the change but 
there are certain things about rural life that bother you. You can’t 
understand why your farmer-neighbour dumps old cars and other 
junk on his back woodlot. You wonder whether all the crop spraying 
that goes on is good for the ecology—what does it do to bird life? 
And there are times when minor irritations, like being caught behind 
tortoise-moving farm machinery when you are rushing to keep an 
appointment in the city, don’t seem so minor. You have made a few 
friends among the “natives” but wish some of the neighbours and 
the lady at the general store weren’t so insistent on knowing what 
church you go to. Property taxes keep going up but you don’t seem 
to get much for them. But these things have not made you sour on 
life in the country. The kids in particular love it and make friends 
through their school much easier than you do; and you are close 
enough to keep in touch with the people you enjoy seeing—the best 
of both worlds. Some rapport with your neighbours is building up, 
particularly since you and your wife got heavily involved in stopping 
that cement plant which would have blown dust over half the crops 
in the township. You can see a bright future... . 47 
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As a farmer, you have quite a different outlook. You wouldn’t live 
in the city if they paid you, simply because you were born in the 
country, the son of a farmer who was the son of a farmer. Things 
have been going very well since you built the silo and switched to 
corn, and you’re good at guessing at the beef market. But times are 
changing and you’re not sure it is all for the better. You have had 
complaints about the smells. Those fancy people from the city like a 
good steak but don’t seem to understand that cattle and manure go 
together and you have got to spread the stuff around sometimes. 
And there has been some damage lately. You don’t say it is your 
new neighbour but you found several fences this spring cut by 
snow-mobilers—who will pay you for fixing them? You’re on council 
but you don’t enjoy it anymore because there is so much bickering 
with those hobby farmer types who have big spending ideas. And 
those professors’ and salesmen’s wives who have moved into town 
are always turning up and making a fuss. You don’t know what the 
end of it all will be. You probably could get a nice price for your 
land and move further away from the city, but it would be a shame 
—it’s not so easy to get good land these days, and a man should live 
where he feels at home... . 48 


These contrasting and sometimes conflicting perspectives and life- 
styles are part of the reality of the urban surroundings. Reconciling 
these two dimensions: its lived-in and production environment, is 
not simply a physical resource problem, something to be solved by a 
land use plan-—essential as that might be. The choices, the alloca- 
tions, the trade-offs in resource use are inescapably bound up with 
patterns of thought and living. It is the ultimate human compatabili- 
ties and incompatibilities that pose the greatest opportunities as well 
as dilemmas to the decision-makers. 


Policy Approaches 


This look at the land around our cities has demonstrated four sets of 
conditions. One, there are broad areas around our cities, extending 
for fifty to one hundred miles that provide critical land for urban 
building, for recreation, for food and for ecological well-being. Na- 
tionally, these represent an area of some fifty (urban fringe) to one 
hundred (fringe and urban shadow) thousand square miles that 
contain a high proportion of Canada’s best farmland. Two, the 
natural, production and lived-in environments of the urban sur- 
roundings have regional, provincial and national significance. Three, 
these areas will feel the brunt of Canadian urbanization in the next 
quarter century. There will be conflicts between resource uses and 
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conflicts between people. The urban surroundings are areas where 
personal and corporate fortunes are made and lost, and in the 
scramble for private advantage it is not at all certain that the best 
interests of the public will be served. Four, the nature of the change 
processes are such that initially minor disturbances to the ecology or 
to the settlement patterns can have far-reaching repercussions. If 
Canadians are to continue to enjoy the benefits of their urban 
surroundings, new policy approaches and mechanisms will have to 
be devised. 

The essential principle on which a sound foundation of policy and 
planning can be built is the interlocking of a set of objectives, 
instruments and institutions developed at each level of concern with 
the urban surroundings — national provincial, regional/local. These 
varied approaches would reflect the differences at each of these 
scales in experienced need, in capability: technical, financial, juris- 
dictional, and in viewpoint—the particular truth arising from an 
agency’s position in the government system. For example, the urban 
surroundings as a place to live will be a need which is most keenly 
appreciated at the local/regional level, while the strategic role of 
fringe lands in the production of sand, gravel and stone is more 
likely to be of concern at the industry-wide, provincial level. A 
province can devise certain mechanisms, such as authorization to 
prepare and enforce a regional plan, but such concepts and their 
implementing by-laws are best applied close to the scene of the 
action, that is, in the affected urban region. Similarly, a regional 
planning authority’s concern with land use may relate to the quality 
of environment—to avoid ribbon development and unsightly disor- 
der—while the federal government’s interest in land use may be 
focused on food production and its relationship to cost of living, cost 
of production and international balance of payments. 

Each of these points-of-view are important and quite valid. They 
have perverse effects only when considered in isolation. What is 
needed is the bringing of these varying perceptions and capabilities 
together in an ongoing system struggling towards the optimum 
development of our urban surroundings. This approach is tanta- 
mount to saying that we need to plan, within the realities of a 
federal system, on a national scale. It is time that Canadians put 
aside their hesitations, and begin to apply their knowledge and best 
talents and management skills to the task of shaping the kind of 
Canadian environment that we want— applying along the way what- 
ever tests of excellence and human welfare that we can devise. To 
move effectively in this direction, Canada’s governments, at all lev- 
els, must find a way to co-ordinate both their objectives and strategies 
for the precious land around our cities. 
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An integral part of this concept would be a process of selective 
public acquisition of fringe land designed to moderate the level of 
prices for housing and to ensure the availability of the best natural 
amenities for recreation. There is increasing evidence from Canadian 
experience that the public purchase of about 15 per cent of the land 
in a five-mile zone adjoining the built-up area would have the 
desired restraining effect on the land market. It has been suggested 
that “such purchases would have to be in a checkerboard or non- 
contiguous pattern and would have to be strategically linked in with 
approved development plans backed by control and provision of 
services.”4? Can we afford to do this? Can we afford not to? 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Urban Human Condition 


“Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” The places where people live 
in Canada are surprisingly varied. We enjoy a common, industrial- 
based culture, but there are differences in region, size of place, 
history, language, the way people make a living. Even our three 
largest cities have strikingly unique personalities, which are the 
source of mystification and wonder and a staple of after supper talk. 


Residential Desirability: What Kind of Cities Do Canadians 
Prefer? 


If you had to choose between living in Medicine Hat, Rimouski and 
Corner Brook, which would you select? Just such a question was 
recently asked of a number of students, in. different parts of the 
country, who were about to leave high school. And some of the 
results, as reported by a geography study at the University of To- 
ronto, were surprising.! 

For each of sixty cities, the following question was posed to 157 
groups (all located in cities above 10,000 people): “As a place to live 
on leaving school, would you consider this city highly desirable, 
highly undesirable or somewhere between these points?” The an- 
swers that were given priority reflected the location of each of the 
response groups as well as certain related factors, such as size of city 
and the predominant language spoken. One would not expect the 
view of Toronto, a big metropolis in Canada’s industrial heartland, 
to be the same from any two cities, say from Calgary in the ranch- 
ing/oil economy of southern Alberta, and also Halifax, the strongly 
maritime and, by comparison, historically venerable capital of Nova 
Scotia. Responses will be influenced by the content and volume of 
information flows on Toronto, the object city, and by the values held 
by the response group which act as a kind of filter converting infor- 
mation into characteristic attitudes towards or images of other places.? 

In fact, the young people of Calgary thoroughly reject Toronto 
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while showing an apparent romantic attachment to Niagara Falls 
which is rated as highly desirable. Otherwise the larger Western 
cities are preferred; places in the Atlantic provinces are acceptable 
but Quebec cities are generally not preferred. By contrast, the Hali- 
fax group showed a strong preference for major cities in Ontario, 
including Toronto —“going down the road” dies hard — as well as for 
six major cities in the West; while the home city was highly re- 
garded, all other cities in the Maritimes, with the exception of Char- 
lottetown, were viewed as undesirable. These comparative preference 
patterns are illustrated in the accompanying maps (Maps 7.1 and 
7.2) showing the Calgary and Halifax preferences in terms of five 
types of object cities—highly desirable, desirable, indifferent, unde- 
sirable and highly undesirable. 

The response groups noted their preferences on a seven point 
scale, so it was possible to get the total score for each city and to 
obtain a measure of the overall desirability of the object cities.? It is 
interesting to note the cities that emerged at each end of the list. The 
most highly preferred city in the country was Vancouver, British 
Columbia; the least preferred was the asbestos centre, Thetford 
Mines, Quebec. The next four at the top are Victoria, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Winnipeg. Thus the first five, which account for 
about 45 per cent of all scores in the highest class, were all major 
cities in Western Canada. 

As the list is extended downwards, other interesting preferences 
emerge, the next five in the highest class are Ottawa-Hull, Niagara 
Falls, London, Toronto and Montreal. These are all places that are 
strong in services: government, tourism, finance, education and the 
mixed array of facilities of our two largest cities; added to the top 
five places, 70 per cent of the students’ choices are accounted for. At 
the other end of the scale, the ten least preferred cities represent 
about 55 per cent of the choices. The five at the bottom in order of 
least preference: Thetford Mines, Sudbury, Timmins, Chicoutimi- 
Jonquiére and Rimouski also account for a substantial part of the 
scores in their class—33.5 per cent, and are all Quebec or Ontario 
cities based on primary or heavy industry, such as mining, forestry, 
hydro power and aluminum refining. The second group of least 
preferred five cities are: Drummondville, Quebec; Noranda-Rouyn, 
Quebec; Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan; Medicine Hat, Alberta and St. 
Jean, Quebec, all places with a primary industry base—for this 
group predominantly agriculture with the exception of Noranda 
which is a base metal mining centre. These are all places with 
populations under 50,000.4 

If beauty is in the eye of the beholder, it seems that our percep- 
tions of “beauty” or the “good city” depend very much on our 
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Map 7.1. Calgary Response Group: Preference Patterns 
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vantage point — not only on what we are looking at but where we are 
looking from. The Toronto study related the expressed preferences 
of the student response groups to the characteristics of both object 
cities and response places, and some of the additional findings were 
these:° 


Preferences are related to region, size of city, employment growth 
rate and the mix of employment, e.g. service, manufacturing or 
extractive, and language, but not to income of object cities. 


The regions considered most desirable are British Columbia and the 
Prairies; and the least desirable Quebec and Newfoundland. 


Metropolitan areas are the most preferred class of city, but the small 
town is generally preferred over other major urban areas. 


Cities with declining employment are considered highly undesirable. 
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Source: E. Roberts, *‘The Residential Desirability of Canadian Cities’’ (Toronto and Ottawa: University of Toronto and 
MSUA, 1974) (mimeographed). 


Large cities are preferred in most regions but in the Maritime prov- 
inces small cities are more desirable than larger ones in that region. 


Most students express a strong preference for their home city, even 
when its characteristics do not correspond with what they would 
choose in other cities. 


Students in all sizes of cities prefer Western metropolitan areas to 
Eastern ones, but are less concerned with the regional location of 
small cities. 


As far as preferences for small towns are concerned, only students 
who live in small towns prefer small towns in the West, while 
students in large cities prefer small towns in the East. 
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Map 7.2. Halifax Response Group: Preference Patterns 


French-speaking response groups have a greater preference for cities 
in Quebec and English-speaking groups for places in British Colum- 
bia and Ontario. 


There are signs of alienation between certain sets of regions, but 
these are less cultural—neither from Quebec nor towards Quebec— 
than the outlying regions against the centre, that is, from the West 
and Atlantic provinces towards Ontario and Quebec together. 


These reported preferences provide some clues as to how one group 
of Canadians react to the urban environment, and by implication 
the kind of urban future aspired to by young adult Canadians. It is 
important to know about these things—just as important as it may 
be to inventory the condition of bricks and mortar or the incidence 
of disease or traffic accidents. But the reported results should be 
taken with a grain of the proverbial salt. The study itself concludes 
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"that “from the findings on the nature of preference patterns in 
Canada it appears that two relations existing in preference forma- 
tion, through the interaction of information and values, are particu- 
larly crucial. These may be summarized as valued misunderstanding 
and metropolitan dominance.”® The first refers to attitudes that may 
become fixed and are relatively unaffected by reality. For example, 
the response groups in Ontario rated Niagara Falls as only moder- 
ately desirable, while so many response places in other provinces 
scored that city as “highly desirable” that it emerged as the eighth 
most preferred place in the entire country. The romantic image 
persists — the city of the fabled horseshoe falls, honeymooners and 
the pictures on the Shredded Wheat box! 
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Metropolitan dominance refers to the origin and control of infor- 
mation in a few big cities—the centres where news is “manufac- 
tured,” where the mass circulation dailies and magazines are created, 
which are the base of media production and broadcasting and na- 
tional book publishing. In these circumstances one wonders whether 
population flows into metropolitan areas, and the underlying prefer- 
ences, are “not a cause but a consequenee of the cultural dominance 
of those few cities.’’’ 


The City as a Moral Issue 


The survey of residential desirability presents a very broad judge- 
ment of Canadian cities, but it begs certain questions: What are 
people really looking for? What are the conditions in our cities that 
make the difference between good and bad? desirable and undesira- 
ble? It is necessary to consider these questions because the facts 
themselves — the circumstances in which Canadians live in cities — are 
neutral. They are given meaning and significance by how we judge 
them and by our aspirations. 

From this point-of-view, one of the Canadian seminars leading up 
to the Habitat conference was offered a very important perspective.® 
Lawrence Haworth, who writes about the philosophy of urban life, 
put forth a compelling case for viewing the city as a moral issue. The 
city is people and artefacts —all kinds of constructions — but the city 
also embodies various lifestyles, which are shaped by its institu- 
tions of work, leisure, education, religion, family life and politics. 
Altogether urban lifestyles and institutions constitute the urban mil- 
ieu, the “structured environment” that defines the opportunities and 
constraints of individuals and groups in the city. A good city is a 
place where the lifestyles and institutions are conducive to “self- 
development, self-realization and self-fulfilment.” Because man is a 
social creature he requires identification with a community, “a con- 
dition in which the fragmentation and divisiveness of present urban 
life are replaced by a setting made cohesive by the presence of 
shared purposes.”® This is the source of moral power. On the other 
hand, the expression of an individual’s personal capacities, requires 
a significant degree of freedom to choose among the opportunities 
offered by the social environment. 

Haworth argues that the attainment of these two requirements of 
the good city— moral power and freedom, community and opportu- 
nity—depends on certain objective conditions or institutional traits: 
the institutional traits of moral power are richness, openness and 
person-centredness; opportunities should be extensive, available to all 
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on a non-discriminatory basis, and lifestyles should respect the indi- 
vidual’s personal integrity and intrinsic dignity. The institutional 
traits of individual freedom are voluntariness, flexibility and control- 
lability: they should lead to lifestyles that allow a significant degree 
of discretion in individual roles— when and how will he participate? 
As a member of his community he should enjoy the rights of social 
democracy: the opportunity to control the critical conditions that 
surround one’s life. 

If Haworth’s argument stopped here it would, as a basis for inter- 
preting and evaluating the contemporary city, be merely interesting 
and suggestive. But he goes further. He identifies the communal and 
the individual with two contrasting and competing lifestyles or mod- 
els of the good life: the first centred on work, and the other on 
leisure. Each of these has its focal values, validating experiences and 
idealized character-traits—its heroes. In the first, these are crafts- 
manship and humanized work, participation in a small community 
through acknowledged socially useful work, and disciplined devotion 
to duty. In the second, these are the unfettered pursuit of pleasure 
along with the expansion and humanizing of technology so that 
work might decrease and become more tolerable; personal creativity 
and communication with others; and the capacity for an open, spon- 
taneous expression of the self.!° 

Each of these “world views” shapes the character of human settle- 
ments. “The town, to use one term to cover the full range of settle- 
ments from market towns to megalopolises, is, in view of fundamen- 
tal features of the lifestyles it settles, the historic embodiment and 
objectification of individualism,” i.e. the leisure-oriented model. 
While the village, characterized by its insularity and self-contained 
settlement form is “the historic home and expression of wholism,”!! 
1.e., the work-oriented model. Either of these carried to extreme has 
flaws as a social ideal. Individualism may lead to a shallow consum- 
erism and the gross privatization of life. The communal existence 
may become excessively circumscribed and foreclose the personal 
and social benefits of self-realization. Better to strive for a new 
positive ideal in which the best features of both models are approxi- 
mated in a lifestyle that combines the concepts of responsibility, 
professionalism and leisureliness. Briefly, responsibility means recog- 
nizing and behaving with a full awareness of the community and 
ecological constraints on personal needs and wants. Professionalism 
is the joining of competence and advanced technology — and pride in 
personal mastery —to the ideals of social service and social justice. 
And leisureliness is the savouring of experience — work or leisure, for 
its intrinsic rewards, for its own sake. These singly and together, 
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would influence the form and substance of human settlement. 

Haworth believes that one of the more important consequences of 
the new ethic would be found in the internal physical organization 
of the city. At present the compartmentalization of our lives into 
work and free time is expressed in the specialization of space into 
rigid, single-use districts. To the degree that work and leisure in- 
creasingly become merely phases of a single experience, our environ- 
ments of work, residence and leisure would become increasingly 
interlaced. The resulting lifestyle would find its natural locale in the 
neighbourhood. This would not be “neighbourhood” as we know it: 
a fixed place with clearly defined boundaries, but a habitat with the 
openness and flexibility which are the natural counterpoint to the 
discipline of work. “To build ‘neighborhood’ is to transform the 
settings in which we live in ways that discourage busyness and 
distraction and that prompt people to come alive to and become 
active in their immediate surrounds.”’!? 

Parallelling this change in urban form there would develop rein- 
forcing changes in social and political patterns. An environment 
which is flexible and open to the unfolding of an unprogrammed 
and creatively expanding lifestyle cannot be subject to the arbitrary 
whim of a centralized administration. Decentralization in certain 
spheres of decision-making would be the necessary accompaniment 
of a true “neighbourhood.” Control is the issue. An institutional form 
would have to be discovered that strikes an appropriate balance be- 
tween the small community strongly identified with the individual, 
and the larger community of transcending work and societal interests. 
Such are the moral roots of the good city, as seen by Haworth. 
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The City in Literature 


The philosophical view of urban life suggests that the city both 
Shapes and gives expression to our most deeply cherished values, 
ideas and ideals. It also suggests a certain way of viewing reality. 
There is a continuum between values and attitudes, lifestyles, institu- 
tions and the bricks and mortar of the physical city. Can we grasp 
such a complex reality? 

As one way of knowing the urban human condition we can learn 
from those media that by their very nature strive for the synoptic 
view. We can turn to those whom Ottawa economist, Gail Stewart, 
has called the “still unsurpassed experts in the use of social indica- 
tors—the artists, poets, dramatists and writers.”!3 The appeal to 
creative literature is rewarding in many ways: 


IN THE FLASH OF DESCRIPTIVE INSIGHT — 


Calgary is not a city 
It is a hammock 
slung between the hills 
from Mick Burrs, “Walking the Streets of Calgary” 
Canadian Forum, January, 1976. 


IN THE VIVID KALEIDOSCOPE OF A BIG CITY’S ETHNIC 
VITALITY — 


The Main, with something for all our appetites 

was dedicated to pinching pennies from the poor, but 
it was there to entertain, educate and comfort us, too. 
Across the street from the synagogue you could see 
THE PICTURE THEY CLAIMED NEVER COULD 
BE MADE. A little further down the street was 

the Workman’s Circle and, if you liked, a strip 

show. Peaches, Margo, Lili St. Cyr... Old 

men gave us snuff, at the delicatessens we were 
allowed salami butts, card players pushed candies 

on us for luck, and everywhere we were poked 

and pinched by the mothers. Absolutely the best 

that could be said of us was “He eats well knock 
wood,” and later, as we went off to school, “He’s 

a rank-one boy.” 


From Mordecai Richler, The Street, (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 1969), pp. 53-54. 
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IN DESCRIBING THE GENTEEL DECAY OF SOME OF OUR 
OLDER SMALL TOWNS — 


These semi-ghost towns of a colonial past—we have several of 
them in that part of the country, and when you see them now it is 
hard to believe that once upon a time British officers in swallow 
tailcoats stepped ashore onto their wooden jetties from corvettes, 
frigates and sloops-of-war. I remember «the town’s main street was 
a hundred yards of battered macadam containing two wooden 
churches, half a dozen shops, a sad red brick bank, a sadder red 
brick post-office, with a four-faced clock on the roof. I can't 
remember the street’s name, but I would lay even money it was 
either Wellington Street or King Street....The only thing that 
seemed to matter in that town, except for the sawmills, was the 
railway station. 


From Hugh McLennan, The Watch that Ends the Night, (Toronto: 
New American Library of Canada Limited, 1969), p. 182. 


AND IN THE BROAD PANORAMA OF CANADIAN 
SETTLEMENT — 


Civilization in Canada, as elsewhere, has advanced geometrically 
across the country, throwing down the long parallel lines of the 
railways, dividing up the farm lands into chessboards of square- 
mile sections and concession-line roads. There is little adaption to 
nature: in both architecture and arrangement, Canadian cities and 
villages express rather an arrogant abstraction, the conquest of 
nature by an intelligence that does not love it. 


From Northrop Frye, in the Conclusion of Literary History of Can- 
ada, (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1965). 


Apart from the expanded awareness that is the by-product of this 
kind of material, the search for the city in literature is obligatory 
because two of the major traditions in Canadian letters are preoccu- 
pied with the urban fact. This is as true for the “school,” identified 
with Professor Northrop Frye, that sees literature as myth, as it is for 
the new realists, the imagists like poets John Newlove and Al Purdy 
who tell it as it is. The first interprets Canadian art as a symptom of 
the universal human story that unfolds through the four principal 
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ages of man: birth, quest, maturity and decay. It is an archetypal 
tradition, and the archetype of maturity is the city. The second is a 
deliberate urge to break out of what has been called the “garrison 
mentality” in Canadian creative life, associated with colonialism, 
and to find a plain, unembellished truth in the “wilderness of every- 
day life.”’!4 

Literary approaches also share a tendency to view the city in 
terms of its contradictions, its often precariously poised potentials for 
good or evil. “Our world of the city and of modern technology is 
either becoming a hell, an infernal place of mechanism and inhu- 
manity,” writes the Montreal poet, Louis Dudek, “or it can be 
visualized as the perfect city of the future, the ultimate paradise of 
our imagination.”!5 And these demonic or paradisal dimensions of 
the city are motifs that run through much of our contemporary 
literature. The particular terms in which they are expressed — the evil 
and the good—hold a special fascination for the student or policy- 
maker in urban affairs. 

While this polarity is expressed in the novels of Callaghan, Mc- 
Lennan, Roy, Moore, Laurence and Richler, it will in this book be 
identified through various works of poetry because of the more 
summary, concise nature of that medium. It would be an understate- 
ment to say that our poets have been not unimpressed with the 
negative aspects of Canadian cities. Taken together their critique 
expresses an unmistakeable lament of compassion, irony and con- 
cem: 


THE CITY IS INDIFFERENT TO HUMAN SUFFERING — 


A freak of the city, 

little man with big head, 
shrivelled body, stumps of legs 
clamped to a block of wood 
running on roller skate wheels. 


steering through familiar waters 
of spit, old butts, chewed gum, 
flotsam among the jetsam of your world. 


From “Roller Skate Man” by Raymond Souster, in Colour of the 
Times/Ten Elephants on Yonge Street by Raymond Souster, Ryerson 
Press. 
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IN THE CITY HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS ARE DISTORTED 
BY ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS — 


I cross the Pie IX Bridge 
A cat with nine lives 

And die each time I see 
The city puking in my eyes 


Watch your pockets my hands are in them 

I can help the city stink 

And then I run — escape to peaceful greenery 
No competition here... 


... Peaceful as a successful orgasm 
Peaceful as suicide. 


From “Economics” by Gertrude Katz, in The Fiddlehead, Winter, 
1961, p. 50. 


AND SOME, TRAPPED IN SUBURBAN LIFESTYLES; ARE 
NUMBED INTO LIVES WITHOUT REAL FULFILMENT — 


You also my week-end neighbours 

Your existence must at last be acknowledged 
As an item in the landscape, 

You, career men, whose business it is 

To pull a good oar in the galley of percentage 
But whose real life consists, I am afraid, 

In waiting for other people to die... 


From “O Executives, O Commuters” by John Glassco, in Canadian 
Forum, August 1964, p. 107. 


FOR OTHERS, THE BAR IS A KIND OF CHURCH AND THE 
BARTENDER, ITS MINISTER — 


Singly they come, the lonely women, 

hoist on the tall stools, careless of rear spread; 
greet the barman by name, pleased if he answers. 
order their double whiskies or martinis... 
‘George’ competent, professional, pours, mixes 
serves drinks with sympathy or joke as called for. 
Host to a deeper thirst, the brief euphoria 

of being part of life, of being wanted. 


From “City Bar: 5 p.m.” by Amy Groesbeck, in The Fiddlehead, 
Summer, 1961, p. 30. 
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THE CITY IS A PLACE OF INEQUALITY AND FELT 
INJUSTICE — 


Shop to shop they loll 
destroying time, trying on their feet 
the newest shoes, their hands dishless 
discontent, so smoothly gloved 
and swathed amid erotic furs 
the idle pampered backs that I 
would love O how... 


stranger at their perfumed ears 
_ whispering how 


for them whole factories 
steam, how servants beck and call 
and slums rear slums, how harried clerks 
suffocate with ire and husbands on 
their pedestals lay down no less 
than Aztec tribes their fast hold 
hearts to them... 


BIS 


From “Three Women Shopping” by Malcolm Miller, in Canadian 
Forum, October, 1963, p. 153. 


THE CITY FEARS NON-CONFORMITY — 


Somewhere in this suburban monoscope 
there is, of necessity, a poem. 

The uniform files of roofless cottages 
pose like a graduation photograph... 


No poem here — only the need. 


But wait there is a god 

(perhaps behind the paint-by-numbers sky) 
who with a wink upsets 

the careful skittles of convention 

for now a flick wind 

betrays my tidy picture and 

blaring outrageously against the sky 

a splatter of colour defies the builder’s pattern. 
As deliberately disturbing as an extra nose 
or Miro’s sun 

fly, innocent and unconcerned, 

the red and white polka-dots 

of my father’s underpants. 
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The planning committee are throwing themselves 
to the rush-hour traffic 

in the morning, the contractor 

will be found dead by his own hand, 

and already, on either side, my neighbours 

are packing their valuables 

and selling at a loss. 


From “A Cultured Community” by Ken Livingstone, in Quarry, 
November, 1965. 


AND IT IS A PLACE OF MANY SOLITUDES — 


We grow our hair very long. 

We grow beards and trim them 

Into mephistophelian shapes. 

We live alone or in crowded rooms 
With whoever catches the eye, 

Talks the language, the simple tongue. 


Mostly we are spurned. 

Delinquent I suppose. We neither 

Work regularly nor do we rob or love 
According to the code. The faces we see 
Are cruel and bluntly curious. Especially 
The women’s faces in the street... 


They never pause to send a greeting 
Of the eyes across the dark... 


They don’t know us. 
They don’t recognize the uniform. 


From “Across the Dark” by R. D. Mathews, in Canadian Forum, 
January, 1966, p. 239. 


IN THE CITY, TECHNOLOGY IN THE FORM OF THE CAR 
GONE AMUCK, PROVOKES A SARDONIC REBELLION — 


All day cars moved and shrieked, 
Hollered and bellowed and wept 
Upon theroad... 


Murderous cars and manslaughter cars 


And with headlights full of tears 
Begged for a master... 
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Limousines covered with pink slime 
Of children’s blood 

Turned into the open fields 

And fell over into ditches 


The wheels kicking helplessly. 

Taxis begged trees to step inside 
Automobiles begged of posts 

The whereabouts of their mother. 

But no one wished to own them any more, 
Everyone wished to walk. 


From “Klaxon” by James Reany, in Karl F. Klinck and Reginald E. 
Watters, eds., Canadian Anthology, (Toronto: W. J. Gage, Rev. ed., 
1966), p. 472. 


THERE IS LATENT TERROR IN A TOO MECHANIZED CITY 


“The Whole City” is another version 
of the same painting by the same artist 
Max Ernst 

which hangs in the Tate 

where it is called “The Citadel” 

a title more in keeping 

with this artist’s callous conception 
of man’s civilization 

as his concentration camp 

of the world as a citified country 

a metallic spiral of battlements 
lerrain on terrain 

terrace on terrace 

turning into an iron acropolis... 


From “A City That Looks Like Punched Metal Strips” by John 
Robert Colombo, from Abracadabra (Toronto: McClelland and Stew- 
art Limited, 1967). 


AND FOR SOME ALL OF THE CITY’S ILLS COME TO- 
GETHER IN THE CRESCENDO OF AN APOCALYPTIC 
NIGHTMARE — 


Below me the city was in flames: 
the firemen were the first to save 
themselves. I saw steeples fall on their knees. 
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I saw an agent kick the charred bodies 
from an orphanage to one side, marking 
the site carefully for a future speculation. 


Lovers stopped short of the final spasm 
And went off angrily in opposite directions, 
their elbows held by giant escorts of fire. 


Then the dignitaries rode across the bridges 
under an auricle of light which delighted them 
noting for later punishment those that went before. 


And the rest of the populace, their mouths 
distorted by an unusual gladness, bawled thanks 
to this comely and ravaging ally, asking 


Only for more light with which to see 
their neighbour's destruction. 


All this I saw through my improved binoculars. 


From “The Improved Binoculars” by Irving Layton, in Selected 
Poems, ed. Wynne Francis (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., 
1969). 


The creative imagination shows a greater propensity for “paradise 
lost” than “paradise regained.” The “city of light” does find its place 
in Canadian literature, but it lacks the concreteness and vividness of 
the demonic image. It takes the form of Dennis Lee’s cautious antici- 
pation of the redemption of urban man: 


Among the tangle of 

hydro, hydrants, second mortgages, nate 

the itch for new debentures, greater expressways, 

in sober alarm they jam their works of progress, asking where in truth 
they come from and to whom they must belong. 

And thus they clear a space in which 

the full desires of those that begot them, great animating desires 
that shrank and grew hectic as the land pre-empted their lives 
might still take root, which eddy now and 

drift in the square being neither alive nor dead. 

And the people accept a flawed inheritance 

and they give it a place in their midst forfeiting progress, forfeiting 
dollars, forfeiting yankee visions of cities that in time it might grow 
whole at last in their lives, they might 

belong once more to their forbears, becoming their own man. 


From Civil Elegies and Other Poems by Dennis Lee, (Toronto: House 
of Anansi, 1972), p. 35. 
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Or the celebration of the city takes the form of the sentimental or 
utopian affirmations that go back to the turn of the century to 
Archibald Lampman’s “The Land of Pallas,” to A. M. Klein’s “Au- 
tobiographical” (1951) that glorifies the streets of Montreal,!® and to 
Earle Birney’s “Vancouver Lights” (1948) and “Like an Eddy my 
Words Turn About Your Bright Rock” (1965) in which a city is 
equated with desirable woman — 


“Woman you are miles 
of boulevards with supple trees 
unpruned and full of winding 
honesties” 
From “Like an Eddy my Words Turn About your Bright Rock” by 
Earle Birney. 


One of the strongest expressions of love of city in Canadian creative 
experience was in the work of the painter, Albert Franck (1899- 
1972). Writes Harold Town, 


To Albert Franck the grubby street world of Toronto was as 
mmpressive as the pyramids at sunset or Durham Castle in the 
rain. He vigorously excluded quaint details or picaresque 
touches that might lead to the sentimentalization of his subjects. 
Franck’s houses were cathedrals of the ordinary, cocoons of the 
humdrum, painted as seriously as if they were primal structures, 
essential to a full understanding of man.!’ 


Franck has earned a tribute from David Crombie, Mayor of To- 
ronto, which demonstrates the link between art and urban politics: 


Even though his paintings do not show people, you have cer- 
tainty that these are homes not units in some potential urban 
renewal scheme. Franck seems to have known before the rest of 
us that a livable city depends more on the serenity and security 
of where we live, more than the glossiness or dizzying height of 
super blocks. He never tried to glamorize his houses or his 
streets and although I’m no art critic, what he is saying to me is 
that there can be something fascinating and warm in the way 
time treats wood and brick and paint and plaster —a fascination 
and warmth we can’t recreate in wide new roads and shiny steel 
boxes. !8 


The dominant voice of the Canadian writer on the city remains, 
however, the voice of the skeptic. It seems fitting to end this section 
on a conjecture: 
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You from the viewpoint of the chronic 
window-shopper will apprise 

whether or not the cause for panic 

is more present than I can realize 

you, unclogged by speculations, can 

answer the question that I dread. 

Yes, the city is broken, but the man, the man... 
does he lie there sleeping, or is he dead? 


From “Dancers Over the City” by Edith Weaver, in The Fiddlehead, 
March, 1957, p. 18. 


Inner City — Epitome of the Urban Experience 


We come now to a more direct examination of conditions in Cana- 
dian cities, from a human point-of-view. The results of research, 
initiated in the early ’seventies by the federal urban agency and 
conducted in various centres across the country, are beginning to 
unfold. 

The inner city—those residential and mixed use areas surround- 
ing the central business and civic core of the city—is the most 
intensely urban part of the city. Here, the polarity of urban condi- 
tions, good human environments and bad, is often most acute.!° 

Recent studies indicate that generally the inner city is a place 
where one of the key attributes of the “good city” — openness, or 
non-discriminate access to opportunities for the individual —is least 
enjoyed. The accompanying Table (7.1) gives the index of socio- 
economic status (which is a composite of income, educational and 
occupational levels) by distance zones, at mile intervals from the 
centre of a number of metropolitan areas, grouped by size. The 
higher the index the higher the status. The index increases consist- 
ently from the centre to the suburbs for the largest urban areas: 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa-Hull, Hamilton, 
Quebec City, Edmonton and Calgary. The pattern is less consistent 
for smaller cities. Generally, the lower-status groups concentrate in 
the inner city.?° 

But another study emphasizes a very different facet of the inner 
city. “... [T]he poor are not culturally deprived,” write the directors 
of The Toronto Geographical Expedition. 


The Globe Theatre was in the South End of London, the defi- 
nitely wrong side of the river from Shakespearean days till now. 
Artists colonies do not locate in the suburbs but in the slums. ... 
It is the inner city or cities where progress is made. If the inner 
city is crushed, oppressed, destroyed—then so is that nation’s 
progress. So the geography of progress is to articulate the city 
core and let its example and power extend to the nation.?! 


Table 7.1. Mean Socio-Economic Status (SES) Index by Distance from 
the Centre of Metropolitan Areas by Mile Zones, 1971 


Less 10 or 
Metropolitan Areas than lto2 2to3 3to5 5to9 more 
1 mile miles miles miles miles miles 


Population Size 


500,000 or more 

Montreal 38.8 41.1] 45.3 47.2 49.4 49.6 
Toronto 46.3 47.8 49.1 50.8 54.5 54.8 
Vancouver 49.5 it ea 53.2 542 49.5 
TOTAL © 43.0 45.0 47.5 49.1 52.6 51.9 
200,000 — 499,999 

Winnipeg 41.0 45.4 49.0 D3.3 bis 51.4 
Ottawa-Hull 47.1 DOs1 S12) 58.4 59.0 50.4 
Hamilton 43.3 47.4 48.5 49.7 54.2 54.3 
Quebec City 44.5 443 49.4 52.4 50.0 42.8 
Edmonton 46.0 50.8 a2) ty beds 56.0 44.8 
Calgary 47.2 525 50.7 53.8 55.4 — 
St. Catharines- 

Niagara 49.1 46.9 48.8 D203 50.9 46.4 
TOTAL 44.7 47.8 50.1 meee. at RE 
100,000 — 199,999 

Windsor 44.2 47.9 48.3 53.3 52.6 49.0 
Halifax 49.0 48.1 Sey 50:5 54.0 45.2 
London 47.3 my 532 56.5 47.9 47.3 
Victoria 46.5 48.7 54.1 Soy, o20 47.6 
Kitchener-Waterloo 44.9 49.3 5322 53.8 46.0 47.0 
Regina 445 45.8 43.6 49.8 54.8 — 
Sudbury 50.9 47.7 49.9 53.3 49.3 49.9 
Thunder Bay 47.5 48.0 46.6 48.6 46.4 42.1 
TOTAL 46.9 49.3 52-0 SW) 50.9 47.9 


Less Than 100,000 


Saskatoon 54.3 47.5 46.8 47.0 53 ~ 
Saint John, N.B. 42.7 43.1 44.8 47.5 53.8 44.3 
Sherbrooke 42.4 46.5 51.9 62.1 _ — 
St. John’s, Nfld. 46.8 47.1 45.3 48.5 39.0 2 
Kingston 48.8 48.1 54.4 54.7 54.3 55.3 
Oshawa 46.3 50.8 47.1 50.0 — — 
Trois-Riviéres 44.2 44.8 47.5 S221 — = 
Brantford 42.8 48.6 49.6 — 49.8 _ 
Peterborough 49.1 47.0 Dore — 45.8 46.9 
Sarnia 47.6 50.0 48.9 ype) 50.0 — 
Sault Ste. Marie 51.9 48.9 48.0 46.8 48.4 ~ 
Guelph 46.4 529 56.2 46.9 _ — 
TOTAL 45.9 47.7 49.7 49.9 49.7 454 


Source: T. R. Balakrishnan and G. K. Jarvis, “Changing Patterns of Spatial Dif- 
ferentiation in Urban Canada 1951 — 1971.” (Ottawa: prepared for Minis- 
try of State for Urban Affairs, September, 1975). Reproduced by permis- 
sion of the Minister of Supply and Services Canada. 
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The inner parts of Canadian cities, whether viewed broadly or in 
detail at close range, are not monolithic. Current investigations 
strongly suggest that there are four basic types of inner city: Areas 
of decline, stability, revitalization, and massive redevelopment. Each 
of these will vary in terms of the essential urban attributes: the 
satisfaction of individual needs and wants, in its richness—the ac- 
commodation of a variety of group-needs and lifestyles, and in 
controllability, the capacity through community organization to in- 
fluence decisions that have an impact on sub-areas. The social, 
economic and physical dimensions of these four types are presented, 
in summary form, in Table 7.2.2? These represent predominant pat- 


Table 7.2. The Inner City: Dimensions of the Four Types 


Population Continuing loss of No significant losses or 
population gains 


Family Status Increasing proportion of} Maintenance of 
non-family units and population mix 
elderly 

Ethnicity Varies—can be influx of | Sometimes strong ethnic 
deprived ethnic group | community 
or breaking down of 
traditional community 

Community Poorly organized, Varies 

Organization unstable 

Housing/Land Costs Stable or decreasing 


Tenure Increasing tenancy 
Functions 


Pressure for 
redevelopment 


Varies, but often high 
ownership 


Loss of CBD functions 
with no replacement 


Maintaining a mix of 
functions 
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terns. Within a given city, the inner city sub-areas will often embody 
dimensions of two or more types. 

While this typology is based on a broad inventory of Canadian 
urban conditions, the more specific study of inner city areas is still 
underway in the program of the Urban Affairs Ministry. This pro- 
gram takes the form of a series of probes of neighbourhood change: 
in population, social-economic circumstances and physical quality; a 
comparative ten city statistical review of basic Census (1971) indices: 
and the selective examination of the social characteristics of inner 
city residents and communities. As each of the four types are inter- 
preted below, illustrative reference will be made to the findings of 
this and other research. 


Revitalization maasoive 
Redevelopment 
Population Little change Gain in population 


Family Status Maintenance of Loss of families, gain of 
population mix singles, young couples 
Ethnicity Sometimes loss of Seldom important 
ethnic groups 
Community Increasingly well Usually unorganized 
Organization organized 
Physical Conditions Improving Improved housing, 
possible environment 
problems 


Housing/land Costs Increasing rapidly 


Maintaining a mix of | Losing some CBD 


functions functions, but gaining 
Pressure for 


many others 
redevelopment 


Strong, but controlled 
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DECLINING AREAS 


Declining areas are those inner city districts which may be found in 
any of our largest cities which show the symptoms of a “culture of 
poverty.” Old and deteriorating and uncared for housing; serious 
social problems; signs of human despair and suffering; and pockets 
of crowding (too many people for the rooms available) —these are 
frequently the most conspicuous traits of such troubled areas.?3 


Map 7.3. Socio-Economic Status and Juvenile Delinquency, London, 
Ontario, 1965, by Census Tracts 


Socio — Economic Juvenile Delinquency 
Status Rate 
Ras Lowest group Highest group 
Second group Second group 
WS Third group ‘Third group 
Highest group Lowest group 
ioe} Data not available Data not available 


Source: ]96] Census of Canada Population Vol. | (Pt. 1) (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1962), A-21. Juvenile 
delinquency data provided by Professor George K. Jarvis, University of Alberta. 
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Some of these conditions are intensified when they occur within 
urban regions having relatively weak economies. For example, one 
of Winnipeg’s poorest areas, a neighbourhood called South Point 
Douglas, had a significantly lower average income (the size of the 
pay cheque brought home by its men, 1971) than its counterpart in 
the other metropolitan areas, such as Centre-Ville in Montreal, 
Strathcona in Vancouver, and the north central area of Halifax.24 


(1) Poverty and Delinquency in Declining Areas 
It is not surprising that the repercussions of decline are experienced 
most acutely by the vulnerable part of their population: the young. 
A sociologist and a medical researcher, George K. Jarvis and Harley 
B. Messinger, have conducted a careful analysis of the relationship 
between rates of juvenile delinquency and a number of basic urban 
conditions in London, Ontario. “Delinquency” was defined function- 
ally on the basis of court appearances or unofficial occurrences 
known to the police, of the population aged ten to fifteen years, in 
the year 1965. There were more than five hundred cases, which were 
allocated to the parts of the city (census tracts) where the young 
people lived. Rates of delinquency related to population were com- 
puted.?> 

The conditions in the areas of occurrence were described in terms 


Table 7.3. Index of Socio-Economic Status and Juvenile Delinquency 
Rates, by Groups of Census Tracts, London, Ontario, 1965 


Index of Socio-economic Status Rate of Delinquency per 1,000 boys 
and girls, aged 10 — 15 
EI EE Bc 


Groups Census Tracts Range Average 
i el ne ok OD eal vale, leads wel Daal Silent ih joy coelinert ree aed 
Lowest Group Tracts 7, 8, 9, 10, 42 — 145 69.5 
40.8 to 44.2 bay 1314 
Second Group itaclonly 2.),-0.. td 11 —62 26.1 
44.4 to 50.1 PSP UGE Ost 29, 

24 cnr 
Third Group tatisac. Gee o Uo. 4-39 16.1 
50:3/10°59.7 SIN38, 39. 41, 
Highest Group Tracts:20,.21- 22, 23, 25. QO=22 10.5 
60.6 to 70.8 26, 30 


Source: Juvenile Delinquency Data, London Ontario, 1965, provided by Professor 
George K. Jarvis, University of Alberta. 
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of four major factors which were built up from quite a comprehen- 
sive list of variables. The factors were socio-economic status, a pov- 
erty/affluence indicator represented mainly by income, education 
and rent; blue collar familism, designed to identify factory workers 
through such variables as occupational status, fertility rates for 
women, marital status and relative numbers of men in the popula- 
tion; stability, reflecting “relatively rooted, declining populations,” in 
such variables as years of occupancy, and age of populations; and 
density-living arrangements, which express the density of both popu- 
lation and dwellings, that is of people or units to the acre; the factor 
was designed to include the variable of distance from the centre of the 
Cily7° 

The comparison of rates and factors shows an overwhelming cor- 
relation between delinquency and poverty. Generally the areas with 
the lowest indices of socio-economic status (census tracts 7, 8, 9, 10, 
12, 13, 14, Table 7.3— Map 7.3) had the highest delinquency rates in 
the city. These were all inner city areas. The researchers cross- 
checked their general results by an analysis of housing variables in 
which the analogue to poverty was the per cent of housing built 
before 1920. Again a strong correlation with poverty emerged, as 
well as an important secondary correlation: delinquency and crowd- 
ing, the average of people to rooms per dwelling.?’ 


(2) Poverty and Crowding in Declining Areas 
The link between the inner city, poverty and crowding has been 
convincingly demonstrated in Toronto by a 1974 study of the Social 
Determinants of Human Crowding by D. R. Johnson, Alan Booth 
and Donna Duvall. They had an impressive information base: a 
random sample of 4,889 households from a total of more than 
15,000 in thirteen inner city Census tracts. They examined several 
determinants of crowding and concluded that “young foreign born 
heads of households with low socio-economic status and recent resi- 
dential mobility have the greatest rooms deficit, while the high 
occupational status head, born in Canada or the United States, 
residentially stable, and age 45 through 75 has the greatest excess of 
rooms.”?8 

In Canada, the concern with crowding in our cities is a long- 
standing one. It figured prominently in the annual reports of the 
Commission of Conservation (1911-21), which were given to com- 
ments in this vein: 


Is it really necessary in Canada, that thousands of houses, built 
for one family and with one set of sanitary conveniences only, 
should house two, three or four and even six families? Dr. 
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Hastings, Medical Health Officer of Toronto (1914) has esti- 
mated, that in Toronto there are still three thousand houses 
occupied by from two to five families each. Do we expect 
permanent progress and decent family life to continue under 
these conditions? Only those faced with it, know of the distress- 
ing and degrading effects of overcrowding.?° 


While this kind of worry has entered into our urban mythology, it 
has not been until quite recently that we have had the benefit of 
systematic enquiry into the effects of crowding on human well- 
being.*° One of the most important of these is a study (1972-1974) of 
inner city Toronto families by a team of physicians, and social 
researchers under the direction of the urban sociologist, Alan 
Booth.?! The study had the following features: 


A sample of 560 households was selected from a large number of 
screening interviews in central Toronto. This population had the 
following characteristics: intact, white families; European or North 
American descent; one or more children; wife, under forty-five years 
of age; at least three months in their “present” dwelling. These 
households included both crowded and uncrowded neighbourhood 
conditions, as measured by number of dwelling units per residential 
acre; and approximately half of the household units were crowded — 
residents exceeded the number of rooms. 


The information base for the study was obtained (1) through a series 
of voluntary in-depth interviews (two hour) with 522 wives, and a 
shorter one with 332 husbands; and (2) physical examinations of 294 
women, 213 men and 900 children, conducted at a nearby health 
centre. 


The objective of the investigation was to discover the effects of 
household and neighbourhood crowding on health, family relations, 
aggression, neighbouring and other basic aspects of domestic life.3? 


This emphasis on the individual and the family as the unit of analy- 
sis, rather than communities or other areal unit, gives the results of 
the study special interest and significance. 


Four dimensions of crowding were used: household objective: the 
number of people exceed the number of rooms and other criteria 
related to occupancy and physical arrangements; household subjec- 
tive, determined by eliciting a response from residents to a number 
of questions, such as “Does your child have a place to play at home 
without getting in anyone’s way?”; objective neighbourhood: type of 
dwelling unit, number of dwelling units in the respondent’s block 
and on the block face opposite, etc.; and subjective neighbourhood, 
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determined by responses to such questions as “Are the neighbour- 
hood stores in which you shop too crowded?”?? 


Noting two of the study’s methods is important for an appreciation 
of its results: (1) related factors such as education and income were 
screened out statistically so that the effect of crowding could be 
isolated, e.g. crowded and uncrowded low income families could be 
validly compared; and (2) the basic analyses were re-run taking into 
account various measures of adversity or stress. “Comparisons on 
each of the health and social factors studied were made between 
crowded and uncrowded persons in high and low socio-economic 
categories in order to determine whether stress intensified the effect 
of crowding.”’>4 


By January 1975 tentative analysis was completed on the relation- 
ship between crowding and health, aggression, family relations, pol- 
itical behaviour and human sexual behaviour. 


The preliminary report on this study concludes that in general 
crowding has only minor adverse effects on the residents; that such 
adverse effects are generally attributable to household rather than 
neighbourhood conditions; and that men are more adversely af- 
fected than women.*° Bearing in mind this predominant outcome, 
some of the more significant findings are the following: 


Discounting for all qualifying factors, 54 per cent of the men who 
lived in crowded households were diagnosed to have a stress disease 
(such as high blood pressure, hypertension, heart ailments and pep- 
tic ulcers) compared to 34 per cent for those living in uncrowded 
homes. 


Women were not affected by objective household and neighbour- 
hood crowding, but their perception of being crowded was reflected 
in a greater incidence of severe psychiatric impairment and uterine 
dysfunction, which are considered stress related disorders.° 


While generally family relations were not dramatically affected by 
crowding the high incidence of some of the selected indicators would 
seem to reveal something about the quality of life in the inner city. 
For example, mothers in crowded dwellings struck their children an 
average of 7.6 times in the week preceding the interview compared 
to 5.1 times for their uncrowded sisters. The rod apparently is not 
being spared. 


Over 50 per cent of the men and 42 per cent of women who felt 
crowded reported their mates were less affectionate, while among 
those not feeling crowded 38 per cent of the men and 30 per cent of 
the women reported love decrements. 
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In contrast to the medical data, in the realm of family relationships 
(husband/wife, parent/children and children/children) all of the ef- 
fects of objective and subjective household crowding are intensified 
by other sources of stress, such as poor relations with neighbours or 
poverty. 


The Booth studies, in their unstated as well as stated assumptions, 
give emphasis to the importance of viewing the phenomenon of 
crowding in context. It is a phenomenon that occurs in a particular 
setting: a particular city, part of a city and a specific social environ- 
ment. And within this setting its effects are differentially experienced 
by the inhabitants: young and old, men and women, rich and poor. 
What is important to bear in mind is that the conditions of the inner 
city may either ease or intensify the dissatisfaction with crowding or 
the high-rise housing form with which it is often associated. 

The introduction by Booth of the concept of subjective crowding 
draws attention to the all-round impact of environment on the per- 
son. Crowding, physically and psychologically, may be simply the 
most conspicuous expression of a severely restricted lifestyle. This is 
emphasized by Peter Homenuck who completed at the end of 1974 a 
review of the major studies, 269 in all, on the social and psychological 
effects of high-rise. He writes: “If, through economic circumstances, 
persons are forced to high-rise complexes, there is a much stronger 
likelihood of dissastisfaction than if it is selected through exercising 
some choice. The lack of income coupled with the lack of choice 
forces persons in similar disadvantaged circumstances together in 
some high-rise projects, and the resulting obvious concentration of 
low status families and individuals further aggravate the feelings of 
being trapped.”3’ Inasmuch as “areas of decline” remain areas with a 
complex of social, economic and environmental problems crowding 
and whatever adverse effects it may cause is not likely to respond to 
policies that deal with peoples’ housing in isolation from their neigh- 
bourhoods. 


STABLE AREAS 


In contrast to declining areas, Canadian inner cities contain a num- 
ber of stable residential districts which have maintained their func- 
tions as blue collar communities or immigrant receiving areas, such 
as Hochelaga in Montreal, or Kensington Market in Toronto. 

The characteristics of stable areas may be set in relief by the 
comparison in a single city, Montreal, of two inner city “quartiers” — 
one maintaining a stable pattern, and the other tending towards 
decline. Hochelaga, on the east side of the inner city along the St. 
Lawrence is stable. Centre Sud, a district immediately to the west of 
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and bordering on downtown Montreal is declining. Their position in 
the city and relationship to other inner city districts are shown in 
Map 7.4. They both are inhabited by a French-speaking, native-born 
population living as tenants in various forms of multiple housing. 
But there the resemblances end. The accompanying tables 7.4 and 
7.5 highlight some of the similarities and differences between the 
districts. 

While Centre Sud has lost almost half of its population in the 
thirty years 1941-71, Hochelaga’s loss was well below 10 per cent, 
and about half of its population demonstrates very stable tenure, 
having lived in the same dwelling for more than six years, compared 
to 46 per cent of those who remain in Centre Sud. The people who 
live in these districts have very modest incomes, well below the 
metropolitan average, but the gap between the two has been widen- 
ing—from a difference of 8 per cent in average male employment 


Map 7.4. Montreal: Inner City Quartiers 


1 ~—s Saint — Henri 4 Centre — Sud 
2 ~~ Point — Saint — Charles 5 Mile—End 
3 Centre — Ville 6 Nord—Du-—Mile —End 


7  Hochelaga 


Source: R. McLemore, C. Aass and P. Keilhofer, The Changing Canadian Inner City Urban Paper A.75.3 (Ottawa: MSUA, 
1975), p. 40. 


Table 7.4. Montreal Inner City — Stability and Decline, Hochelaga 
and Centre Sud: Similarities 


District Hochelaga Centre Sud Metro 


Population — Canadian Born 


196] 95% 96% 

197] 96% 100% 85% 
Tenant Occupied Dwellings 

195] 712% 93% 

196] 88 92 

197] 90 94 
Single Detached Dwellings 

195] 1% 0% 

196] l 0 

197] 3 3 


Table 7.5. Montreal Inner City — Stability and Decline, Hochelaga 
and Centre Sud: Differences 


District Hochelaga _—§ Centre Sud Metro 
Population 
194] 78,759 96,646 
195] 80,148 90,851 
196] 82,470 76,427 
197] 72,975 50,69 1 
% change, 1941-71 7.6% 47.5% 
Avg. Male Employment Income 
195] 2138 1966 
196] 327i) 2876 
197] 5448 4702 $7082 
% change, 1951-71 155% 139% 
Persons per Household 
195] 4.5 4.3 
196] 39 3.3 
197] BS. OX) 
Rooms per Dwelling 
1951] 4.9 4.9 
196] 4.7 4.5 
197] 4.6 4.4 
More than 6 years Occupancy 
195] 65 26 
196] 40 40 
197] 49 46 44% 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1971; and Reg McLemore, Carl Aass and Peter Keilho- 
fer, The Changing Canadian Inner City, Urban Paper A.75.3 (Ottawa: Minis- 
try of State for Urban Affairs, 1975), Tables 14 and 16. Reproduced by 
permission of the Minister of Supply and Services Canada. 
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income in 1941 to a level in 1971 which is 15 per cent higher in 
Hochelaga. The decline in the average household size in Centre Sud 
of about one-third reflects a substantial loss of family units, while 
the comparatively small decrease in “rooms per dwelling” in Hoch- 
elaga suggests that dwellings for families are being maintained.** 

Some insight on the differences in attitudes and lifestyles between 
these two kinds of inner city is provided in a report by SORECOM, 
a Montreal group of urban researchers. The varying perceptions of 
the residents in the eighteen districts of the Montreal Urban Com- 
munity are explored through their responses to questions about their 
concept of their own districts, their views on the advantages and 
disadvantages of their areas, and about their aspirations for the 
districts in which they live. 

The image of self reflected by Centre Sud is of a people who 
value and seek reinforcement from others of their own kind, with 
whom they are at ease, and who are worried about the quality of 
their housing, the noise in their neighbourhood, the dirt, and lack of 
green spaces. Hochelaga, by contrast, presents itself as a place that 
celebrates the solid domestic virtues of church, school and shopping; 
an attractive environment and neighbourhood peace figure strongly 
in its vision of civic utopia. 

Not even the more stable inner city areas are impervious to 
change and sometimes deteriorating influences. One of the most 
striking examples of this is the neighbourhood of Sandy Hill in 
Ottawa. For over a century, Sandy Hill’s low and medium density, 
modest middle-class existence was sheltered between the Rideau 
River and Rideau Canal, blocking the east and west, and a railway 
line blocking access from the south. Beginning in the ’fifties, how- 
ever, the neighbourhood has had to absorb the repercussions of a 
series of traffic improvements—bridges across the Canal, the 
Queensway with exits and feeders into the district— and the explo- 
sion of the University of Ottawa, whose enrolment doubled between 
1958 and 1964. In response the area has seen the rise of citizens 
groups, Action Sandy Hill and The Citizens Planning Committee, 
which have played a constructive role in accommodating the neigh- 
bourhood to change while preserving the best of its medium density 
residential core.?° 


REVITALIZING AREAS 


This third inner city is in flux. It is on the receiving end of in-city 
migrations drawn by its central location and a housing stock that has 
potential for attractive rehabilitation. As a result the rich tend to 
drive out the poor. The kinds of pressures which have earned the 
epithet of “white-painting” in the Glebe of Ottawa, Don Vale in 
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Toronto or the south-central area of Halifax are increasingly built 
into Canadian social patterns. According to William Michelson of 
the University of Toronto the demand for central single family 
homes is built into what he calls the “family mobility cycle.” This 
conclusion was based on interviews with approximately seven 
hundred married couples within the child-bearing years—over a 
period of eighteen months.?° 

This cycle has three stages: (1) baseline; (2) incremental change; 
and (3) approximation of the ideal. The first stage represents a 
young couple’s first major housing choice, either at the time of 
family formation or of arrival in a given urban area. Their choice is 
necessarily not greatly affected by previous housing experience. Util- 
itarian considerations predominate, particularly the location of work 
place, and this may lead them to anywhere on the city map. The 
second stage is one in which housing moves begin to be affected by 
the North American desire for the self-contained single family house 
in an open low-density neighbourhood. But practical limitations in- 
tervene. An actual housing choice, in the second stage, for example, 
a high-rise apartment instead of the suburban bungalow, may repre- 
sent-a compromise which is perceived by the resident as temporary, 
in both housing form and location. In the third stage, which is of 
particular interest for “revitalizing areas,” the housing consumer is 
in hot pursuit of his (her?) ideal and is prepared to trade off travel 
time and cost to approximate his ideal, which is usually a self- 
contained house in the suburbs or, single family or low-density 
multiple, downtown. 

The place of the individual’s choice on the suburban-downtown 
continuum is strongly influenced by certain conspicuous sub-cultural 
forces. Michelson’s study identifies a group of families with a strong 
affinity to downtown residential locations and with the following 
characteristics: 


generally more highly educated than suburbanites 
both husband and wife are likely to have a profession 
interested in downtown cultural activities: plays, music, art 
the husband is generally older and more professionally ad- 
vanced than his suburban counterpart 
e about three-quarters of the wives do not work 
e the couple is concerned with easing the husband’s travel to 
work 
e value is placed on the special attributes of the chosen neigh- 
bourhood: its environmental qualities, prestige, or “flavour.”4! 
Michelson makes two observations on this group of housing con- 
sumers that have implications for the inner city. The first is that they 
tend to become strongly attached to their neighbourhoods — there is 
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a permanency about the third stage housing decision. The second is 
that the urban forces now at play will increase the housing demand 
which is focused on inner city neighbourhoods. Michelson makes the 
point in this way: 


With an increase in the general educational and occupational 
level in society, and particularly large cities, one should expect 
the number of people seeking such units to increase. Hence the 
necessity to take seriously the cause for preservation of existing 
downtown housing...Only preservation and rehabilitation of 
the older stock offers any hope of a reasonable number of units 
available to that subsegment of the population placing a strong 
value on both low-rise housing and on central location.*? 


This places in perspective the forces that reverberate on those inner 
city areas identified as “revitalizing.” Both the accommodation of 
the newcomers as well as the interests of their sometimes hard- 
pressed, lower income and involuntary hosts will become increas- 
ingly a concern of urban policy. 


AREAS OF MASSIVE REDEVELOPMENT 


The dynamics of city growth and change place parts of the inner city 
under severe pressure. Pressure comes from the business/civic core, 
from the suburbs, and from certain area-wide processes. Business 
functions invade from the centre as in the case of three monumental 
schemes east of the historic business district in Montreal: Place 
Desjardins, Place Fédérale and Place Dupuis. Transportation arteries 
traverse the inner city giving suburbanites access to the facilities and 
jobs of the central business district as illustrated by the relationship 
of the Queensway in Ottawa to Sandy Hill and Centretown. And the 
economics of land and location, in which accessibility to the centre is 
a major motive force, causes land values to peak toward the centre. 
The result is characterized by the waves of apartment “cliff build- 
ing,” that have moved progressively north since 1950 along the path 
of the Yonge subway in Toronto, from College to Bloor to St. Clair 
to Eglinton.*? This kind of change has far-reaching repercussions. It 
may provide occasionally a welcome opportunity for renewal be- 
cause the oldest housing stock of urban regions is in the inner city. 
At the same time rapid and capricious change, arising only from the 
whims of the real estate market, can be socially and environmentally 
disruptive. Peoples’ lives are involved. And the new high-rise living 
forms, while sought after by people in smaller household units who 
place a premium on being close to downtown work, constitute en 
masse an environment which often does not meet elementary human 
needs very well. So the issues that arise in areas of massive redevel- 
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opment encompass these two dimensions: buffering the impact on 
the old neighbourhoods and preserving some of their best features, 
and struggling to make a humane environment out of the projects 
that aggressively intrude on the established “landscape.” 

A child is a sensitive barometer of environmental quality. A study 
by an urban geographer, Douglas Smith, working with the Toronto 
Geographical Expedition, has raised some important speculations 
concerning the impact of high-rise apartments on child develop- 
ment.** At the base of the study is a certain view of the relationship 
between children’s play, learning and personal development. This 
perspective draws on social, psychological and design concepts asso- 
ciated with such names as W. D. Abernethy, the author of Play 
Leadership, R. Callois, the author of Man, Play and Games and Polly 
Hill, a Canadian who has taken a special interest in the “child’s 
environment” and who has authored a CMHC study on Children 
and Space. The essence of the argument is that “play is not an 
unproductive activity but exists along a delicate continuum with 
experience and learning.”’45 A child’s environment is a great educa- 
tor. It may serve to expand his horizons in the way Alice explored 
Wonderland, or it may constrict awareness and inhibit the child’s 
proverbial curiosity. 

Smith studied the “microspatial behaviour” of children at play in 
the west Annex area of Toronto, an area bounded by Bloor, Dupont, 
Bathurst and Spadina Road. Beginning in the late ’fifties, after the 
opening of the Bloor Street subway and some zoning changes, this 
area of comfortable middle-class single family homes became an 
area of active redevelopment -— high-rise apartments, typically on a 
block basis. The children of one of these apartments, which was 
home for thirty-five kids under the age of thirteen, together with 
some children living in nearby low-rise homes were the subject of a 
comparative look at the play patterns in the area. 

The concepts employed by the study were home range: the “link- 
ages and settings” which constitute the familiar territory around the 
home; nodes, paths and edges which more specifically structure the 
home range, and as they imply represent the lines of movement 
through an urban space; the boundaries, for example, of a child’s 
customary play area beyond which he may feel lost; and the points 
of interaction that occur along frequented pathways within the study 
area (Map 7.5) such as Kendal Park, a friend’s house or a local store; 
and mental mapping which is a philosophy and technique for repre- 
senting the perception and mental images a person has of his home 
range or other aspects of environment. The study’s information was 
based on the mental maps and other behaviour specifics provided 
through interviews (friendly talks) with several sets of nine year old 


Map 7.5. Study Area: Child in High-Rise, West Annex, Toronto 
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and twelve year old children—one from each housing form in each 
age group. Two of these are reproduced here: Map 7.6, the mental 
map drawn by a nine year old girl who at the time had lived in a 
low-level house for two years; and Map 7.7, which was drawn by a 
nine year old girl who had been living on the fourth floor of a high- 
rise apartment also for two years.*® 

The differences between these home ranges are striking. The hori- 
zontal and vertical forms of representation reflect dramatically con- 
trasting experience and perception. The child in the home close to 
the ground explores a range, illustrated by the map and confirmed 
in discussion about where the child goes most often, which includes 
such nodes as the backyard and sidewalk, the playground across the 


Map 7.6. Mental Map of Nine Year Old Girl, Low-Rise 
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Map 7.7. Mental Map of Nine Year Old Girl, High-Rise 
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street (Kendal Park), bike riding down the slope of Walmer Road in 
the next block, visiting two friends three and four blocks away, to 
the edge of the range where the schoolyard and an empty lot, five 
and six blocks from home, are visited one or two times a week. It is 
interesting to note that in the child’s image of reality, “mentally 
bright” areas which she uses everyday, like Kendal Park, are exag- 
gerated in size. 

By contrast, the paths of the girl living in the high-rise are mainly 
back and forth between the apartment unit and the outside grounds. 
This vertical preoccupation shows up even in the representation of 
the parking lot, the scene of daily ball playing, which is depicted as 
a vertical element “standing” beside the apartment building. And 
there is no place in this “up and down” world to show the residences 
of two friends who live one and two blocks away. Most of the 
outside play is on the apartment property itself; and considerable 
time is spent indoors—in hallways, underground parking garage 
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(note the stairway to the underground parking lot in the drawing), 
and in the home, watching television.47 

Three interpretive points are important. One is that the physical 
restraints of the apartment, such as the noise factor and the inability 
to observe the child playing outside, produce human and institu- 
tional restraints, the parents’ and managements’ prohibitions — the 
“don’ts,” which together constrict the child’s spatial world. The sec- 
ond is the limitation imposed on the activities of the high-rise child. 
Boisterous, potentially creative but noisy play is discouraged in and 
around the apartment environment, and children as a result are 
pushed into more sedentary and passive recreation. And the third is 
the caging effect resulting from the inconveniences of moving in and 
out of an apartment, which involves a certain distance, waiting for 
the elevator, lugging bicycles through the “obstacle course” of eleva- 
tor, stairways, doors, or the intercom system to get back in to the 
building. This is a critical difference from the low-rise case. “By the 
time the high-rise girl has reached her front door, the low-rise girl 
can already be playing in Kendal Park with her friends.”48 Figure 
7.1 illustrates the caging effects in terms of time and space. 

The researchers tend to view their findings with some alarm. The 
children are caged in their high-rise trap. “In a cognitive-develop- 
mental sense, the high-rise children’s smaller home range reflects a 
restricted spatial experience within the environment and this shows 
in the restricted extent of environmental imagery.” And if the ad- 
vanced educators are right and experience can be equated with 
learning, the stifling of the child’s play opportunities cannot be 
taken lightly. And one can sympathize with the researchers’ heartfelt 
concer: “The nature of the problem cries out for immediate atten- 
tion.””4? 

The constructive thinking of the research report —“the what to do 
about it” part—takes a view of the role of high-density housing 
forms which is consistent with the broader appreciation afforded by 
Michelson’s concept of the family mobility cycle, and of the findings 
of a Ministry study of Barry Wellman and Marilyn Whitaker which 
concludes that there is substantial satisfaction amongst high-rise resi- 
dents of their chosen form of living.5° The difficulty which is validly 
emphasized is that the apartment environment tends to be an adults 
only environment— more attention is given to cars than kids. The 
challenge is to overcome the poverty of the design and the tyranny 
of a housing market which will dictate the line of least resistance as 
long as the units move, i.e., are rented. The experience in the west 
Annex, with a sizeable child population in buildings where there 
were not supposed to be any, demonstrates the folly of urban design 
without flexibility; design that cannot respond to the inevitably 
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Figure 7.1. Caging Effects, the Child in High Rise 
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changing human condition. Whatever our views on high-rise and the 
city, this study has served to demonstrate that one of the conditions 
of the “good city,” to facilitate access to the things required for 
“self-realization and self-fulfilment,” is seriously limited in at least 
one, not untypical, massively redeveloped inner city area. 


Policy Approaches 


We have seen that it is not possible to speak realistically of the inner 
city. There are several. Each represents a different set of problems, 
potentials and peoples’ needs. In areas of decline, physical and social 
problems interlock with poverty. Stable areas represent the contin- 
ued existence of long-established residential communities which, 
though not by any means affluent, have within themselves the per- 
sonal and social resources for decent survival as communities. Revi- 
talizing areas were shown to be the “benefactors” of a family mobil- 
ity cycle which would continue for some time to place such areas 
under pressure from new groups of people with different incomes 
and outlooks from the earlier blue collar inhabitants. And in those 
parts of the city where large-scale redevelopment is the rule, the 
plight of the child in a high-rise setting is a symptom of the inhu- 
mane environments that have proliferated since the mid-fifties. 

Viewing the inner cities in this way should help in the formulation 
of suitable solutions and policies. Our perspective is broadened as 
well as refined. We can now see that the “urban renewal” programs, 
focused on redevelopment, that were pushed with such fanfare in 
the ’fifties and ’sixties were addressed mainly to the problems of 
physical deterioration in declining areas. And we should appreciate 
that the new generation of programs focused on the concept of 
Neighbourhood Improvement (NIP) through rehabilitation and self- 
help may only be effective in areas that enjoy considerable stability. 
The point has been made recently by Shirley Chan, whose deep 
involvement in the community issues of the Strathcona area in Van- 
couver gives her words a special interest: 


NIP and RRAP [Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Program] 
will not be successful in every declining inner city neighbour- 
hood. There must be a sense of community in a NIP area. This 
is difficult to define but has to do with the residents’ identifica- 
tion with the area and desire to continue living there. As a 
result, the community should exhibit characteristics of stability, 
high interdependence among residents (e.g. cultural minority 
groups), high degree of autonomy from exterior communities 
and high ratio of owner-occupancy.*! 
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Inasmuch as the NIP program is to be applied, according to the 
terms of the National Housing Act, to “seriously deteriorated neigh- 
bourhoods,” these criteria may not be met, and as a result we could 
be heading for a second serious misallocation of money and effort, 
of applying, in a sense, the “right programs to the wrong places.” 

But this need not happen. The varying conditions in the inner city 
suggest that policy wisdom lies in recognizing the different categories 
of needs and designing approaches that directly answer to those 
needs. Several guiding principles are suggested. One is that the 
repertoire of public/private action should be many-sided, having 
social, economic and environmental dimensions. The well-being of 
the inner city should not be sacrificed on the altar of the National 
Housing Act. Another is that policies and programs should make 
sense at the human level of the individual and the small group. In 
this connection, we can learn from the ongoing experience at the 
neighbourhood level, such as that of the Winnipeg Home Improve- 
ment Project which combines home repairs with training, economic 
institution building and the creation of jobs in depressed low-income 
neighbourhoods.*? And finally, and of fundamental importance, we 
must aspire in the inner city to the attainment of those ultimate 
goals of the good city, notably the opportunity for self-fulfilment, a 
lively sense of community, and controllability, the feeling and the 
fact that people have a significant role in shaping the conditions of 
their lives. 


Perspective 


This chapter has presented four different ways of looking at the 
urban human condition. The first is based on perception: what im- 
ages do we have of Canadian cities? The second view is philosophi- 
cal: what aspirations do we have for Canadian cities? The third is 
literary: what aspects of urban life are reflected in creative litera- 
ture? And the fourth, is the perspective of policy research: what have 
we discovered about urban conditions by scholarly investigation? 
While each of these approaches highlight different facets of the 
urban experience and the urban reality, there are two themes that 
run through all of them. These are polarity and choice. There are 
cities with highly favourable images: large- and medium-sized met- 
ropolitan centres in Western Canada. And places with extremely 
negative images: centres of extractive and heavy industry in Ontario 
and Quebec. Morally, we are torn between regarding the city as a 
happy hunting ground for the pursuit of private interests, or as the 
place where social purposes, in terms of industry, art or environ- 
ment, can be attained most abundantly. Heaven and hell are recur- 
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rent motifs of our urban literature. And the inner city is shown to 
embody both forces of decline and renewal, emotions of despair and 
hope. 

Looking at the same set of dichotomies from a slightly different 
angle, however, leads to a greater awareness of our urban choices. 
Canada’s size and diversity provide many options by mixing the 
variables of regional setting, city size, culture, economic base and 
rate of growth. The conflicting forces within the city are rooted in 
our values, lifestyles and institutions; we can act on them to influ- 
ence the balance between individual and communal objectives. Our 
literature warns us to choose the path of love and compassion, or 
face the city of the “concentration camp.” And the painstaking study 
of people and their environments begins to provide some of the keys 
that will unlock the doors of human deprivation and suffering: 
protect the good, break the cycle of decline, build on the promising, 
develop more refined and flexible policy tools. These are some of 
the perspectives that we must build into the search for alternative 
forms of human settlement.*? 
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CHAPTER 8 


Forms of Urban Settlement: Towards 
the Open City 


What is “Settlement’’? 


The term “settlement” is simply a convenient, but not wholly ad- 
equate way, of expressing how people relate—in the places where 
they have their homes and where they work-—to their surrounding 
environment. The present Canadian settlement pattern was laid 
down in pioneer days. Ports were established; roads, canals, railways 
built. Over a period of not more than about a hundred and twenty- 
five years from the end of the eighteenth century, people moved, 
sometimes in vast waves of immigration, to occupy most of the 
country’s arable land. Market and service centres sprang up; the 
original entrepdt cities like Montreal and Toronto— middle men ex- 
porters/importers, wholesalers and processers — provided the base for 
Canada’s first metropolitan places. 

During the period of original expansion when people were preoc- 
cupied with opening up the country, with establishing a survey grid, 
with constructing its elemental framework, and when they lived 
mainly in small dispersed rural and urban communities, settlement 
was taken for granted. It just happened. It wasn’t much to think 
about. But today that has changed. The forces of population growth 
and concentration make the form of settlement a factor that influ- 
ences, critically, the quality of life in cities. Whether people live in 
big places or small places; in concentrated, compact high- density 
towns and cities, or sprawling dispersed spread-out places; in places 
where the activities of the city are tightly organized and inter-related 
or just loosely connected; in places where people have easy access to 
the countryside or are trapped in the inner city — these are variables 
that increasingly affect the well-being of Canadians. 
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The Form and Structure of Cities 


To speak of settlement form or urban form is to speak of certain broad 
aspects of the human environment that deeply affect the lives of 
individuals and groups. Form, in a sense, is the view from the air— 
say on a Clear day at twenty thousand feet. From that height the on- 
the-ground commonplaces of houses, factories, office buildings, ex- 
pressways and parks together, assume an over-riding shape. We may 
discover that the urban area we live in has the form of a ball, a star, 
an undulating serpent, a doughnut or, perhaps, a scrambled egg. 
Such forms may be expressed by the kind of descriptive terms 
illustrated in Figure 8.1 radial corridors, multi-towns, linear city, 
spread city, and so on. 

If we fly around a city before landing, at five thousand feet, 
certain critical features come into focus. Groups of houses form 
areas bounded by main roads. Factories tend to concentrate along 
expressways and railways. High office buildings tend to cluster 
around points where main roads converge. If our flight takes place 
between about 4.30 and 5.00 in the afternoon, there will be a lot of 


Figure 8.1. Four Urban Forms 
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people and vehicles moving around. The parking lots of many man- 
ufacturing plants suddenly empty—the cars literally pouring out. 
Armies of people and cars and buses fan out from the office clusters, 
riding across town to dispersed residential areas. And in the midst of 
all this cross-traffic, trucks of every size and description are manoeu- 
vring and “bulldozing” their way towards terminals, great sprawl- 
ing low buildings and yards, on the edge of the city. These identifia- 
ble functionally distinct areas, residential, industrial and commercial 
— their location and distribution in the space of the urban area — and 
the inter-relationships that generate linkages between them, such as 
traffic and telephoning, illustrate the structure of settlement. 

These two variables, form and structure, establish the framework 
of settlement. They may be viewed as two related co-ordinates (Fig- 
ure 8.2). The form co-ordinate identifies a scale ranging from the 


Figure 8.2. Form and Structure Co-ordinates 
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extreme dispersion of an area’s development (F1) to an extreme 
concentration (F2). And the structure co-ordinate indicates a scale 
which at one extremity (Sl) represents region-wide specialization, for 
example, a single metropolis with specialized parts, and at the other 
(S2) sub-regional integration, for example, an urban area made up 
of a number of diversified communities, each with its own inner 
balance of urban functions.! 

In the real world of urbanization there are a great variety of forces 
which will at any given time determine the place of a particular 
urban region on these key co-ordinates. Figure 8.2 for example, 
illustrates three alternatives; Al which represents a “spread city” 
with its parts widely dispersed and biased toward integration, say a 
balance of jobs and homes, at the sub-regional level perhaps in quite 
small and scattered urban units; A2, a concentrated super city with a 
high degree of specialization at the regional level; and A3, an alter- 
native that approximates “multi-towns,” which combines some of 
the features of both integration at the town level and specialization 
of selected functions for the entire region. 

Each of these alternatives represents a different set of living condi- 
tions. For example, if you live in a place like Al you may have the 
advantage of living close to your work but you may have to make 
many long cross-city trips for other purposes: for major shopping 
items, for business contacts or for visiting friends and family. And 
because the city is so spread-out and low in density, most of these 
trips will have to be by car. By contrast, life in a place like A2 will 
be highly focused on its major business core where you most likely 
will have to travel every day for work; and, notwithstanding quite a 
highly developed public transit system, the main transportation 
routes, radiating towards the centre, will be chronically clogged and 
the journey to work will be increasingly a burden. But in A3 there is 
just the chance that you may have the best of both worlds. You may 
have access for both services and jobs to well-rounded town centres 
close to home; and for special things—a pro league hockey game, a 
ballet or a party at a fine hotel and sometimes a better job—you 
may be able to reach the centre of the region with comparative ease. 


Canadian Regions: Big, Small, and Intermediate 


Exploring the settlement form choices in Canada requires some 
clarification of the regional context. Do we speak of a place like 
Brandon, Manitoba or the Montreal Urban Community or what? In 
the earlier chapters on Population and Urban Patterns (Chapter 1) 
and Alternative Growth Forces: Towards Concentration and 
Decentralization (Chapter 3), a broad national picture of urban 
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patterns was presented, with particular reference to variations in the 
size and type, environment and socio-economic characteristics of 
Canada’s urban areas. At this stage, in considering urban form, it is 
important to recall that the places where the choice of form emerges 
most urgently as a public issue — big places and fast-growing places — 
are in each case expressions of a Canada-wide urbanization process. 

This is illustrated in Figure 8.3, which shows the relative growth 
profile along the five thousand mile Trans-Canada Highway. The 
graph represents population growth rate, above and below the na- 
tional growth rate, which is the straight line (1.0). Note that the 
peaks from west to east are in regions that have their focal points in 
Vancouver, Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax 
and St. John’s—all Census Metropolitan Areas including the three 
largest. There is a compelling case, as indicated in the earlier discus- 
sion of national urban patterns, that the Canadian urban growth 
profile is a highly structured one, dominated by Toronto, Montreal, 
and Vancouver and their associated sub-systems.? 

Urban growth viewed from a national vantage point brings into 
focus several scales or geographical levels of urban form. These are 
the multi-metropolitan region (macro), the metropolitan region 
(meso or intermediate) and the city region (micro). The regions 
differ in population and areal size, in the number of major central 


Figure 8.3. Population Growth Along the Trans-Canada Highway, 
1911-71 
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Source: D.M. Ray and P.Y. Villeneuve, **Population Growth and Distribution in Canada: Problems, Process and Policies,”’ 
The Management of Land for Urban Development (Ottawa: Canadian Council on Urban and Regional Research, 1974), 
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business districts they incorporate, and in numbers of constituent 
sub-systems —that is separate but related units with a comparatively 
comprehensive mix and balance of urban activities (Table 8.1). 


A macro-form is a large region made up of a number of interacting 
metropolitan and city regions. It is an area of predominant urban 
influence although the land use pattern, will be a mix of urban, open 
space recreational, farm and other rural activities. The main exam- 
ples in Canada are the Canadian development axis, which is some- 
times called the “heartland” of the economic/settlement system, ex- 
tending from Windsor to Quebec City; the Georgia Strait urban 
region, a complex, focused on Vancouver, which extends over the 
Strait to Victoria and flows outward over the lower mainland of 
British Columbia and into the mountains and along the plains of the 
Fraser River as far inland as Chilliwack; and the Alberta Develop- 
ment Corridor, which features the two rapidly growing metropoli of 
Edmonton and Calgary, and extends from the Peace River country 
and Fort McMurray waterways to the Lethbridge and Medicine Hat 
areas. 

A metropolitan region may be a sub-system of a larger region, like 
Montreal in the Canadian development axis, or be on its own, or 
free-standing, like Winnipeg. It will usually include only one central 


Table 8.1. Classification of Urban Forms by Scale, Canada 


Micro-Form 
(or City — 
Region) 


Meso-Form 
(or Metropoli- 
tan Region) 


Macro-Form 
(or Multi- 
Metropolitan) 


Number of Urban|more than one,] usually one one 
sub-systems usually several 
Number of cen- | more than one usually one one 


tral business dis- 
tricts 


Population — size | over 1.5 million less than 500,000 


range 


500,000 to 2.5 
million 


Source: Richard E. Preston, “A Perspective on Alternative Settlement Forms” 
(Waterloo: Department of Geography, University of Waterloo, July, 
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business-civic core and have quite strong region-wide integration 
and specialization of urban functions, although there are exceptions 
like Ottawa-Hull. In addition to the aforementioned, regions at this 
scale are Toronto, Vancouver, Edmonton, Hamilton, Calgary and 
Quebec City. 

City region is defined as a single urban sub-system, with a domi- 
nant central business district, and less than 500,000 people within its 
daily commuting shed. This includes the smaller Census Metropoli- 
tan Areas like Halifax, Chicoutimi and Saskatoon, as well as impor- 
tant regional and provincial cities like Kingston and Fredericton. 

While urban form can be considered at these three different 
scales, at this point attention is drawn to those regional settings— 
metropolitan and city—which people most directly experience. These 
should be seen in relation (1) to the treatment of the macro-region 
in the chapter on national urban patterns (Chapter 3); and (2) to the 
over-riding urban process, national and international, that works 
relentlessly on the “materials” of local and regional environments, 
affecting the rate and character of growth as well as the opportuni- 
ties opened up and foreclosed. 


Shapers of Urban Form 


As indicated above in the illustrations of urban settlement options 
(Al, A2, A3) a great deal is at stake in the particular form and 
structure of our metropolitan and city regions. In one sense, this is 
what urban planning is all about. Can we take some comfort in the 
fact that such planning in Canada has become in the last two 
decades thoroughly institutionalized? In terms of planning legisla- 
tion, numbers of planning staffs, the burgeoning membership of the 
Canadian Institute of Planners, the rise of Schools of Planning, and 
in terms of pounds of planning reports, the situation appears to be 
well in hand. What is critical to all this planning effort, however, is 
its basic philosophy: Is it primarily a “housekeeping” operation, 
content with making the impact of prevailing trends a little less 
disorderly? Or is it doing a more fundamental job— understanding 
and influencing the key elements that shape the character or our 
regions—and the satisfaction or stress that they yield? 

If planning is to take this more searching, and ultimately more 
creative approach, the key elements that must be considered are (1) 
the needs, values, desires and lifestyles of Canadians; (2) certain 
policy variables that are likely to have the greatest impact on future 
urban form and structure; and (3) the possibilities and limitations 
ingrained in the varying conditions of Canadian metropolitan and 
city regions. 
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Shapers of Urban Form: Policy Variables 


Notions of urban form and structure are associated with certain 
extremes—either towards dispersion or concentration in form, or 
towards integration of urban structure on a total regional basis or 
integration only within the parts or sectors of urban regions. Since 
the place of an urban region on these co-ordinates determines its 
basic character, for example, whether it is a low-density spread-out 
city or a compact highly centralized city, it is of some importance to 
understand the forces that push or pull urban development along 
these alternative paths. 

And this leads to the concept of policy variable, which is an urban 
function, artefact and sub-system that significantly affects the pre- 
sent and future form and structure of the city. On the basis of an 
extensive survey of both the theory and experience of urban devel- 
opment, Richard Preston has identified four policy variables that 
together have the most far-reaching repercussions.* These are: (1) 
the distribution of employment and services; (2) housing density and 
distribution; (3) the transportation system; and (4) the distribution 
of open space and leisure amenities. Because these are high leverage 
variables—changes in these shake the whole system—they are of 
special interest to urban policy-makers and planners. To act on these 
variables intelligently and effectively, however, will require an un- 
derstanding of the forces that shape them. 

These forces can best be expressed in terms of their tendency 
towards concentration or dispersal, region-wide specialization (and 
integration) or sub-regional integration, or some position in-between 
in which a degree of balance is achieved between these sharply 
contrasting tendencies. Taking each of the policy variables in turn it 
is possible to distil from Canadian experience some of the shaping 
forces. These are presented in abbreviated form in a sequence of 
summary matrices, relating policy variables and shaping forces, or 
the expression of such forces. For example, the economic demand 
for large manufacturing sites to accommodate single-storey continu- 
ous production lines is the force. The expression or condition of that 
force which makes it necessary to disperse urban development is 
“space for modern industry.” This abbreviated treatment of forces 
will be used in each of the four matrices that follow. 


The different forces leading towards and away from the concentration 
of employment in city cores are in evidence in most Canadian urban 
areas. The elimination, in the national capital plan, of Ottawa’s inner 
city railway tracks and their removal (along with station, factories, 
warehouses and terminals) to an outer loop, foreshadowed, as early as 
the late ’forties, a basic structural shift in Canadian cities. And in 1974 
the Twenty-Ninth Parliament of Canada, by passing the Railway 
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Employment and Services 


Towards Dispersal (D) Balancing Forces (B) Towards Concentration 
(C) 
Away From D 
@ Space for modern @ Costs and time of @ Offices as prestige 
industry travel to work and to symbols 
@ Space for truck and major services @ Decision-making 
rail terminals @ Inner city labour functions: face-to- 
@ Space (inexpensive) supply: skilled, face contact 
for large car parking unskilled @ Tourist attraction to 
areas Away from C the multi-purpose 
@ Routine and @ Public reaction centre 
mechanical office against large-scale @ Downtown as a 
operations development setting for convention 
@ Shopping services for hotels and related 
suburbs services 


e Big investment, big 
catchment area 
facilities 

@ Government offices 
at focal points 


Relocation and Crossing Act made this decentralizing trend “official,” 
while providing the opportunity for public initiative to hasten the pro- 
cess—and cities like Regina and Winnipeg have picked up the chal- 
lenge.° 


Suburban shopping centre development in Canada has been noto- 
riously aggressive—clashes between downtown and shopping centre in- 
terests still provide perennial political sport—but outlying office develop- 
ment has been much less conspicuous. In the early ’sixties the master 
urban diagnostician, Jean Gottmann, declared before an international 
meeting in Toronto that the information and telecommunication revolu- 
tions would free routine and mechanical office operations from decision 
functions, and allow them to find less expensive and perhaps more agree- 
able locations in the suburbs and satellite communities.© Some of this 
has happened in places like Don Mills/Toronto and New Westminster / 
Vancouver, but more striking is the persistent attachment of offices to 
downtown areas. 


Half a century after Louis Sullivan, one of the creators of the modern 
skyscraper, warned of its possible “social menace and danger,” the 
Canadian skyscraper is alive—and apparently very well.’ Since the 
mid-fifties, in particular, we have seen a remarkable expression of 
Manhattanism in Canada in the march of huge complexes across the 
Canadian urban-scape: Scotia Square in Halifax, Place Ville Marie 
and Place Bonaventure in Montreal, Place de Ville in Ottawa, Toronto 
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Dominion Centre and Commerce Court in Toronto, Lombard Place in 
Winnipeg, McCauley Plaza in Edmonton, and so on.® These “contem- 
porary cathedrals,” as they have been so aptly called represent a 
powerful centripetal force, both physically and institutionally. Mc- 
Cauley Plaza, for example, accommodates 6,000 employees, or about 5 
per cent of the work force of a city of some half million people. The 
physical dominance of these complexes is more or less an accurate 
expression of their economic and social dominance. In cities like Mon- 
treal and Toronto they are the focus for an intimate decision-making 
environment with national and international dimensions, solidified by 
various personal ties and associations, including certain clubs, part of 
the downtown scene, “where businessmen can entertain and make 
deals.””° 


But even these prodigious forces produce counter-forces like the reac- 
tion of parts of the Vancouver public to two large-scale developments 
that have been stopped or drastically scaled down: Harbour Park and 
Project 200. The contentious issues in these cases were the preservation 
of public ownership, access and use of the waterfront; the protection of 
park land; the traffic repercussions; and the likely destruction of the 
city’s historic Chinatown.'° 


Residential Density and Distribution 


Towards Disperal (D) Balancing Forces (B) 


Towards 
Concentration (C) 


Away from D 
@ Private space for @ Large-scale @ Cheap housing stock 
home and garden development: mixed for the “poor” 
e Attraction to natural housing types, e@ Attraction to the 
amenities population, higher culture of the inner 
@ Middle and upper density city, both low and 


class affluence and 
lifestyle 

Escape from inner 
city conditions 
Expanding life space, 
e.g. second homes 


High-density housing 


near jobs, core or 
mass transit stations 
@ In-town apartment 
living, feature of 
second home life 


high incomes 
Public programs for 
inner city renewal 


Preservation of 
historical and cultural 


Developer’s attraction style values 
to cheaper land @ High costs of @ High-density housing 
scatteration attracted to the 
facilities of the core 
Away from C on high cost land. 
e@ High costs of inner 
city renewal 


@ Increased upward 
mobility of the poor 
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The form of Canadian cities seems to reflect in full measure the 
operation of Michelson’s “family mobility cycle” which is propelled by 
the ideal of the single family house with generous private outdoor 
space. Most cities have rings of suburbs inherited from the building 
binge of the ‘fifties and early ‘sixties which took the form of low- 
density development on farm and other rural land on the urban fringe. 
The predominance of the spacious spread out residential environment is 
indicated in the composition of our national housing stock (Table 8.2). 


Table 8.2. National Housing Stock, by Type of Dwelling 


Housing Forms 1951 1961 1971 
per cent 

Single detached 66.7 65.4 59.4 

Single attached 7.0 8.9 pis 

Apartment or flat 26.0 eae) 28.2 

Mobile home 0:3! 0.4 it 

TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Note: 1) Percentage classified as “other”; there was no separate class for mobile 
home in the 1951 Census. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Perspective Canada: A Compendium of Social Statistics, 
(Ottawa: Information Canada, 1974). Reproduced by permission of Min- 
ister of Supply and Services Canada. 


At the last Census, over 70 per cent was in low-density types (split 59.4 
per cent, single detached and 11.3 per cent, single attached). But this 
obscures the dramatic shift towards multiple forms since the mid-sixties 
—the cities have been building up as well as out. Within fifteen years 
single detached dwelling starts dropped from 70 per cent of the total to 
a little over 40 per cent (Figure 8.4). 


The impact of these trends on Canadian cities has varied because there 
has been a considerable difference in the mix of apartment building 
sizes from place to place. The contrasts, for example, between Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver are very great (Figure 8.5). The preponder- 
ance of buildings with over two hundred units in Toronto is expressed 
in the massive high-rise developments close to downtown, such as St. 
James Town that houses 15,000 people, and at transportation nodes. 
The quite different scale of multiple housing in Montreal, where build- 
ings with under twenty units are the most common, reflects the city’s 
long-established tradition of accommodation in low-rise structures like 
double duplexes and triplexes. Vancouver has had comparatively few 


Figure 8.4. Dwelling Starts by Type of Unit, 1956-71 
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Figure 8.5. Apartment Building Completions by Size of Building, for 
Selected Metropolitan Areas, 1970 and 1971 
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large apartment buildings. The predominance of the 50—99 and 20- 
49 ranges is in keeping with the relatively modest scale of firms in the 
residential development industry in that city, as noted in the previous 
chapter. '? 


One of the important things about Canadian cities, which distinguishes 
them from most large American cities, is that the inner city as a place 
to live is not being abandoned. This is expressed in several ways. The 
middle-class housing ideal is between the suburb and the old city- 
many people want to live close to the centre. As one author has put it: 
“The car has made suburbia possible, and TV has made it bearable. 
But how much less trouble to be able to walk to the office, to leave for 
the theatre only ten minutes before curtain time, to let the children 
walk to their lessons and club meetings and to maintain a single car 
that is needed only once or twice a week.’'? There is a sustained 
struggle to prevent crude encroachments on cherished older areas. The 
tenacity of the resistance is expressed in efforts to save particular 
districts (Chinatown, Vancouver; Kensington Market, Toronto), streets 
and buildings by volunteer groups. A recent Montreal study (1974) has 
identified twenty-seven such organizations, concerned with special 
landmarks, such as the Society for the Preservation of Great Places, 
with the protection of a local residential area, such as the Esplanade 
Residents Association, or with research and information, such as 
Centre de reference et d'information sur l’environment (CRISE). 
And attachment to the old city is expressed as well by the restoration 
for contemporary enjoyment of venerable city features, such as Lower 
Town in Quebec City or Bastion Square in Victoria.\4 


The tendencies of the residential policy variable —one pulling towards 
the centre of cities and one away —have apparently not gone unnoticed 
by the Canadian development industry. In one sense the rise of the 
comprehensive project on the scale of a medium-sized city is an at- 
tempt to embrace and harmonize these polarities within a single new 
community. The developers of the largest example of this contemporary 
development form, Erin Mills (8000 acres, fifteen miles west of To- 
ronto, target population 170,000) speak glowingly of a “large diversi- 
fied community offering a superior range of urban experience to its 
inhabitants.”'> And the major goals of this ambitious undertaking 
include: “a wide range of housing types for a broad cross-section of the 
population”; “a concentrated town-centre, with major commercial, cul- 
tural, civic and recreation functions”; and, “links to the central city 
and principal regional urban development centres by freeway and pub- 
lic transportation.’'® Is this the dawning of a new age, or merely a 
public relations mirage? 
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Transportation System 


Towards Dispersal (D) Balancing Forces (B) Towards 
Away from C Concentration(C) 
e@ Automobility: @ High capital / @ Mass transit 
dispersal of houses, operating costs, mass focusing on 
business, services transit multi-purpose 
@ Public @ Communications older centres 
subsidization or as a substitute ~ 
peripheral for transportation 
development, by Away from C or D 
expressways, etc. @ High policy 
e Airport location in leverage of 
the urban fringe transportation 


facilities, as 
framework for 
development 


The technology of transportation looms large in the contemporary city. 
It is inseparable from the functioning of the city as an economic 
machine and as a place for living. Transportation provides the accessi- 
bility required to attain a wide range of mutual choice between employ- 
ers and job seekers, between buyers and sellers, as well as choice for 
individuals and groups in the location and type of homes, schools, 
shops, services and all kind of recreational and social opportunites."’ 


In theory, there is an expectation that the movement of people and 
goods should operate in a manner that achieves a certain stable bal- 
ance between the extremes of dispersal and concentration. The benefits 
of increased mobility: wider choice and access to more space, cannot be 
enjoyed without limit because of the time, cost and inconvenience of 
travel. And there are some surprising consistencies in underlying 
human behaviour: the median time of the journey to work, in large 
cities, is about half an hour; and people are inclined to minimize the 
lengths of their work trips. These tendencies should, and to some 
extent do, result in a degree of sub-regional integration — materials 
suppliers attempt to locate close to manufacturers, and people move 
their residences close to work, shopping centres follow residents, and so 
on.!8 


But in practice, the centrifugal forces are strongest. This has much to 
do with the dominance of the car, which is the favoured mode for the 
Journey to work for well over 70 per cent of Canadians. The impact of 
the car on the city is rooted in the culture of our times and is 
inseparable from general forces like consumerism, the obsession with 
gross production, residential privatism in the form of the free-standing 
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bungalow, the “territorial division” of a city’s population by social 
class, the proliferation of expressways and the “sport” of land specula- 
tion. Altogether there is a car culture which tends towards the fission 
of the city—the separation of major functions and activities and their 
dispersal over extensive areas.'° 


This basic bias of intra-urban transportation is reinforced by inter- 
urban air transportation. The most striking Canadian case is the new 
international airport at St. Scholastique, about thirty-four miles north- 
west of Montreal. The technology of the supersonic and jumbo jet 
dictates an airport site well buffered from existing dense development 
so that unencumbered flight paths and an adequate noise zone can be 
assured. In the Montreal case a site of approximately one hundred and 
thirty-eight square miles is required.?° 


Once established, the airport will become a major urbanizing force, 
shaping the form of metropolitan Montreal and of the macro-region 
extending eastward to Quebec City. A task force reporting on the 
location and impact of the airport brought into focus the following 
scenario of future events: direct employment for more than 25,000 
people at full-scale operation (estimated, 1985); the attraction of air- 
port-oriented activities such as industries with national or international 
markets making products with high value but low bulk, notably elec- 
tronics, T.V. and radio, scientific instruments, optics and transport 
equipment, the generation of an additional 50,000 jobs by such at- 
tracted and auxiliary activities; the spread of the “urban fabric” to the 
airport, in the form of new development and the expansion of existing 
towns to accommodate 250,000 to 300,000 persons, and the stimulation 
of a development corridor (along a spine of “first-class road and rail 
networks”) along the narrow plain of the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence. Thus Montreal, St. Jerome, Joliette, Trois-Rivieres and Quebec 
City would be linked up in “a linear pattern of urbanization.” 


While the impact of the automobile is far-reaching, its very dominance 
sets in motion forces that work in the opposite direction: towards 
concentration in the region’s core and towards transportation modes 
that favour a less sprawled urban structure. “People move to the 
‘suburbs”” Blumenfeld has noted, “in the expectation of being close to 
both ‘the city’ and ‘the country’. But the more people who make this 
choice, the further they have to move away from the city and the 
further the country moves away from them. Viewed within this light, 
the general move to the low-density urban periphery is self-defeat- 
ing.’*! Added to this argument are such considerations as (1) hazards 
to life and limb—the danger to persons is estimated at seventy-eight 
times greater in cars than buses; (2) air pollution from exhaust fumes 
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that precariously increase the risk of respiratory diseases, and (3) the 
squandering of fossil fuel energy—in terms of gallons per passenger 
mile, the efficiency of the car is only one-fifth that of the bus and one- 
twelfth, the train.?? 


These effects are leading to a rising concern with the social costs of the 
automobile, and a search for a better balance between private and mass 
transportation. The prospect now arises in:the larger Canadian cities in 
particular of the emergence of countervailing forces. These would be 
inclined to an urban form shaped towards the extension of public 
transportation: a form with a stronger articulation of centres and 
linear transportation/development paths. Considering the inertia of 
established habits and systems, however, the policies of public agencies, 
which as creators and investors hold the trump cards, will have to tip 
the balance in favour of the new alternatives. 


Open Space and Leisure 


Towards 
Concentration (C) 


e Attraction of the 
centre for tourists 

@ Attraction of the 
centre as a setting for 
large conferences 


Towards Dispersal (D) Balancing Forces (B) 


Away from D 


@ Desire for more @ Public demand for 
spacious living preservation of public 

e@ Attraction to open Open space and 
spaces in the urban natural amenities 
fringe 


@ Flight from 
unsatisfying city 


Away from C 
e Counter-attraction of 
conference retreats in 


e Attraction of the 
centre for cultural 
facilities 


calmer resort settings, 
or around airports 


The call of the great outdoors is a well-established fact of Canadian 
life. Whether considering the choice of housing”? or the use of land,*4 
the drive for living space is strong—both for private domestic use and 
in the general environment. This is best appreciated against the back- 
ground of certain national symptoms. The massive urbanization of the 
country has been associated with a surge of interest in outdoor recrea- 
tion— between 1966 and 1971 when Canada’s population increased by 
/ per cent, visitors to provincial parks increased by about 50 per cent. 
Parks are only one of several habitual recreational destinations of 
urban Canadians—next to Sweden we are (per capita) the greatest 
cottage owners in the world.*° 


The lemming-like exodus from our cities, Friday night to Sunday 
night, at least raises the suspicion that some of this lust for the country 
is really a distaste for the city. As it becomes increasingly difficult to 
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escape the city (congestion reigns in accessible lake country and on 
home-bound highways) there is a growing concern for the open space 
dimension of the urban environment. The major Canadian probe of the 
urban issues of the early ‘seventies as perceived by the people of a 
metropolis, the Vancouver Urban Futures Project, reports an over- 
whelming bias towards land conservation. Respondents’ land use priori- 
ties for the Fraser valley, the setting for Vancouver, were agriculture 
and recreation, with urban uses “a last resort.’”?°® 


Leisure in the city turns two ways: towards open land and towards the 
centre. The major core still holds a fascination. This has its source in 
the centre as an expression of the common civic life (the centre as 
symbol): imagine Edmonton or Ottawa without their downtowns, in 
the appeal of variety and anonymity —a momentary release from social 
pressures; and in the location in our centres of certain unique facilities, 
drawing upon the broadest possible market, such as art galleries, mu- 
seums, theatres for live drama, and concert halls for opera, ballet and 
classical music. Close to one-third of “adult” Canadians now frequent 
such places at least three or four times a year.?’ 


The lifestyle of the late twentieth century ascribes another major role 
to city cores which intensifies their magnetic pull. This is the multi- 
purpose centre as the stage for tourists, the proverbial “visiting fire- 
men,” and for conferences and conventions. The persisting centre- 
orientation of the latter in particular provides a clue to the attributes of 
the Canadian “centre-ville.” The clear importance of this factor can be 
seen in Montreal and Toronto?® where the convention business is most 
highly developed. In each case, the downtown is the sector which 
predominates in the number of rooms provided (50 per cent of the total 
in Montreal and 53 per cent, Toronto) with the airport sector following 
(17.5 per cent of the total, Montreal; 13.5 per cent, Toronto). In each 
case delegates appear annually in impressive numbers (1972, Montreal, 
111,550; Toronto, 244,625) and account for substantial income. And in 
each city the scale of conferencing is reliably reported to be on the 
increase (to a 1976 level of about 358,000 delegates in Montreal and 
410,000 in Toronto). Conference-going is recognized as a para-leisure 
activity: “Pour le congressiste le motif officiel du déplacement n’est pas 
le loisir mais, bien le travail. Cependant, l’existance de toute une 
organisation de divertissement qui occupe souvent une bonne partie du 
temps et des dépenses des congres incite a definit cette activité comme 
étant bipolaire: travail et loisir.”*° As such the appeal of the city centre 
to the conference delegate resembles its attraction to the tourist. It is 
the appeal of the bazaar, the exhibition, the carnival and of the place 
where the human comedy, in its most vivid form, is to be found 
constantly on parade. 
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The foregoing review of the forces working on each of the policy 
variables indicates that Canadian cities are buffeted between the two 
poles of concentration and dispersion. The first set of forces leads to 
one big city with a single overpowering centre. The second leads to a 
spread-out city with a weak core and many scattered loosely con- 
nected parts. The review also suggests that, balancing forces not- 
withstanding, the influences that work on the form and structure of 
the city can be capricious. They do not operate cybernetically. There 
are no reliable built-in self-regulating processes to maintain a stable 
balance between the extremes. That kind of adjustment requires 
deliberate action on the policy variables. 

This now brings us to a first statement on the future form of the 
city. The question posed is this: what are the features of each of the 
policy variables that define an optimum form for the Canadian city 
of the future? “Optimum” at this point in the exploration of urban 
settlement alternatives is defined as that city form which has just the 
right amount of region-wide specialization (major centre domi- 
nance), and just the right amount of sub-regional integration (self- 
sufficiency and identity of component communities). In our view, it 
is the urban solution which is at the intersection of the form and 
structure co-ordinates — for example, A3 in Figure 8.1 moved a little 
to the left, to the centre of the diagram. 

What would be the nature of the policy variables in such a first 
approximation of the ideal city? Employment and services would be 
distributed in such a way that parts of the urban region — districts or 
component towns depending on the size of the agglomeration — 
would enjoy a high degree of day-to-day self-sufficiency. This means 
that, within general constraints such as the attraction of truck ter- 
minals to main roads and the desirability of placing heavy industry 
down-wind, each district or town would offer diversified employ- 
ment and service areas. These would take the form of centres or 
other multi-purpose districts. Whatever the form, employment would 
be mixed in terms of the distinctions that really matter, such as 
occupational categories: professional, managerial, skilled, unskilled; 
technology: advanced, such as scientific instruments and conven- 
tional as in shoe manufacturing; blue collar and white collar; manu- 
facturing and service employment; for men and for women; and so 
on. The services available would be equally varied, covering many 
of the personal, professional, business, shopping and financial ser- 
vices required by urban communities. 

This attempt to achieve a high degree of diversity, and hence 
integration within the sub-areas of the city or metropolitan region, 
has certain implications for the size and number of people in such 
sub-areas—be they called districts, communities, towns or, indeed, 
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cities. The market thresholds for services and labour, associated with 
diversity and quality, would bias such constituent areas towards a 
certain adequacy of scale— more in the neighbourhood of fifty thou- 
sand and a hundred thousand than five and ten thousand—and a 
certain completeness and all-roundness in a social and human sense. 

But there would be limits to this size, too, lest the objectives of 
sub-regional integration, related to residence, leisure and open space 
be seriously compromised. For certain highly specialized goods and 
services, and for certain working environments, such as the milieu 
for public or corporate decision-making, people would look to the 
core of the region. Head offices of national organizations; fine print- 
ing; a choice of convention-scale hotels; stores for rare books, 
stamps or gems; major hockey arenas and concert halls— these are 
the types of activity that would form the base of the city centre. To 
serve effectively in this way, such centres would have to be reacha- 
ble from all parts of the region. 

Because they would be highly accessible, people would use them 
and identify with them. Through common and almost universal 
usage such areas would begin to assume certain special symbolic 
qualities. As such, these esteemed places would enjoy new and as yet 
undefined potentials related to the urge for excellence and dramatic 
folk expression which still, on occasion, blossoms in the Canadian 
city of the late twentieth century. 

The dual criteria of region-wide specialization and sub-regional 
integration might, sometimes in the future, require that some locales 
of specialized services be comparatively free-standing. “High order” 
functions and activities, such as major department stores or concert 
halls, serving an entire region are frequently inordinately space- 
consuming (consider off-street parking alone), and so their location 
at traditional focal points may not be practical. The geometry of the 
circle—the contraction of space towards the centre— might impose 
serious limits to such concentration. In those instances, cities of the 
future might contain at strategic points along transportation routes, a 
limited number of physically autonomous special places that would 
grace the landscape somewhat in the manner of Expo ’67 or a 
boisterous country fair. 

For the optimum solution, the density and distribution of residential 
areas would in some respects ‘have to be drastically different from 
the present. In spite of our still exuberant celebration of democratic 
myths, Canadian cities are becoming more rather than less spatially 
differentiated by social class.2° This kind of segregation works 
against sub-regional integration, which is an ideal requiring that 
each part of the metropolitan region contain all kinds of people. The 
monolithic residential area —all ranch houses or bungalows or man- 
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sions, or all high-rise apartments— spells exclusion. The optimum 
city would, by contrast, provide in each of its constituent districts or 
communities, accommodation for people who are different in age, 
income, family status, lifestyle and so on. 

The three-dimensional form of the city, the density/height aspect, 
would be a by-product of meeting the needs of the various groups. 
One very welcome prospect is that the creation of substantial sec- 
ondary centres would relieve some pressure on land near the re- 
gional core. Land prices, as a consequence of the market interplay 
between centres, would not be so swollen near the core, and apart- 
ment buildings would not be raised to such gargantuan proportions. 

The transportation system would play a critical role in making the 
optimum city work. What is required is a finely tuned system which 
reinforces the over-riding form and structure objectives. The sub- 
regional centres will need good connections with the major regional 
centre, but not with a capacity, speed and frequency that would 
encourage massive daily commuting from the periphery to the 
centre. The types of sub-systems that link the regional centre to the 
sub-regional centres can either promote the mature development 
and stability of the outlying centres or contribute to the proliferation 
of competing centres. To attain the benefits of region-wide speciali- 
zation for as many people as possible, form, structure and transpor- 
tation would work together to maximize access to mass transit, and 
would avoid a settlement pattern too spread out to take advantage 
of such facilities. 

For a metropolitan region with over a million people and an 
average radius from built-up edge to centre of about fifteen miles, it 
has been estimated on the basis of travel time and costs that the best 
sub-systems in order of preference are commuter rail, light rapid 
transit, bus rapid transit, full rapid transit and the transit express- 
way. These are for the radial corridors, leading to and from the 
major centre, under peak traffic conditions.*! 

Applying the principles appropriate to the optimum solution, as 
stated above, these sub-systems, together with automobiles, would be 
used as follows: commuter rail between centres and for the major 
region-wide movements; light rapid transit (a fixed guideway mode 
with about half the speed but substantially more capacity than com- 
muter rail) for the journey to work in the inner city having a radius 
about seven miles; bus rapid transit (rating second for cities in the 
100,000 to 250,000 range), which is a conventional bus using re- 
served lanes, for peak hour travel within component districts or 
communities; and conventional bus, dial-a-bus, shared taxis and 
private cars for feeder and local traffic throughout the system. 

The car (or some equivalent) would continue to be used for all 
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those trips characterized by dispersed origins and destinations, such 
as journeys to manufacturing plants along arterial roads, general 
business trips, curiosity and local shopping, and leisure and social 
travel of all kinds. The main road system developed for this purpose 
would also serve for the trucks transporting goods, which make up 
20 per cent or so of the total road traffic. The creation of a number 
of strong sub-regional centres should minimize cross-region trucking. 

To lend support to the optimum city form, the open space and 
leisure variable would perform a number of functions. First, by 
being planned and designed as a network, it would serve to give 
expression in the urban-scape to the basic character of the ideal city: 
a place with clearly defined physical limits and one major centre, 
consisting of separate, internally-integrated but related and inter- 
acting communities. The network has potential for giving emphasis 
in the visual landscape to both the linkage between the parts, and to 
their distinctiveness. Accordingly, such a system would be sensitive 
to opportunities in the environment: ravines, valleys, eskers to em- 
phasize continuity; and scarps, small lakes, wooded areas and other 
land forms to dramatize individuality. 

A second form-giving principle of this variable is spatial speciali- 
zation: the distribution of open space and facilities in a way which 
would highlight those regional features of potential interest to resi- 
dents in every part of the area. These features may be physical like a 
complex of hills for skiing. They may be historically or culturally 
determined like a community with a tradition of live theatre. Or 
they may have a spatial/locational basis, like the necessary placing 
of a major sports complex near a transportation node. 

The evolution of an open space and leisure system combining 
aspects of all of these features would have some by-products that 
would be appreciated in and for themselves: imageability — the clear 
legibility of the environment; diversity — ecologically and in types of 
open spaces; conservation of unique natural areas; abundant and 
accessible recreational space, and strong landscape character. 


Shapers of Urban Form: Lifestyles, Reality and Aspirations 


SOME CONCEPTS 


In examining the policy variables that influence Canadian cities, this 
account has maintained a tactical silence on the other shapers of 
urban forms. In particular, the lifestyles of people represent a factor 
which has been just below the surface. A phenomenon, like the 
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search for the suburban ranch house or the attraction to the bright 
lights of city centres, is a force because it in some way satisfies the 
needs, desires and lifestyles of a lot of people. 

We speak here of a fundamental consideration with far-reaching 
repercussions. “The heart’s desire,” writes Pierre Dansereau, “is a 
larger component to be fed into the economist’s and the politician’s 
computer, a social lever strong enough to burn cities, to take revenge 
upon the mighty, and to turn down the benefits of technological 
living.”?? While few would dispute this vigorous assertion, the diffi- 
culty in reckoning with this factor, as a basis for planning and 
design, is that “the heart’s desire” is highly elusive. Its mysteries are 
unlocked and its operational meaning clarified to an important de- 
gree by the institutional theory of the city: the form of the city is 
grounded in its lifestyles, as conditioned by its basic institutions — of 
education, family life, work, or religion. There is a link between 
needs, values, desires and lifestyles. Needs are the physical, social 
and personal essentials for survival. Desires are the means preferred 
by different individuals and groups for meeting needs, in accordance 
with their values, which are their cherished beliefs. Some who value 
the family circle seek out a home where substantial seclusion and 
privacy can be enjoyed. Others place a high value on social relation- 
ships and the ideal of “fraternité” and so experiment with com- 
munal living. Lifestyles represent the fulfilment of desires; the be- 
haviour patterns of individuals or groups resulting from acting out 
their desires. Altogether, lifestyles and institutions shape the form of 
the city and the substance of the experience it tolerates.>° 

Canadian cities display quite a wide range of lifestyles, reflecting 
differences in such factors as location, history, economic base, size, 
growth rate and ethnic and religious composition. This kind of di- 
versity, particularly in its relationship to lifestyles and urban form, is 
difficult to grasp and communicate. The sequence of urban sketches 
that accompany this text were prepared as an attempt to reflect, in a 
way not possible by words alone, some of the differences that do 
exist in the “personalities” of our cities. In each instance, there is a 
subtle amalgam of influences that work on the urban-scape just as 
surely as the forces of wind, water and temperature work on the 
landscape. The eight cities that will be interpreted in this way are 
the same groups, reflecting every major regional setting except the 
north, which were looked at in terms of broad regional characteris- 
tics (Chapter 5). Here the emphasis is on the form of the city. 
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EIGHT CANADIAN CITIES 


(1) Vancouver 
The first city illustrated, Vancouver, is greatly affected by its natural 
setting. As the west coast writer, Eric Nicol, has noted: 


Vancouver lies at the exact junction of the inevitable with the 
impossible. From the shallow ridge of Burrard Peninsula the 
view to the south is placid, extrovert; the view to the north 
eruptive in barriers of mountains. Merely to turn around is to 
be reminded that though man may be infinitely perfectible, a 
certain humility is imposed by nature.34 


Looking across Burrard Inlet, one is impressed by the way the 
mountains dwarf man’s dwellings (Figure 8.6a). This is largely an 
area developed after Lion’s Gate Bridge linked the north shore to 
downtown Vancouver in the late 1930s. It is inhabited predomi- 
nantly by comfortable middle-class people who make a daily trek to 
jobs in the downtown core, and who behind their “moat” live out a 
characteristic Vancouver pattern: physical features reinforce segrega- 
tion “on the basis of income and social class.” Being on the sea 
Vancouverites are intrepid sailors. Some of their marina slips are 
close enough to downtown to encourage the switch, after office 
hours, from grey flannel suit to sails (Figure 8.6b). Planners are 
worried that the continued shoehorning of office towers within the 
physically constricted downtown peninsula (Figure 8.6c), will “dehu- 
manize” the city and cause the tearing down of interesting older 
buildings which maintain continuity with the city’s past?> (Figure 
8.6d). Mobility is highly prized in Vancouver. Private planes in one 
of its small boat harbours attest to links with coastal and hinterland 
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Figure 8.6d. Vancouver, Sun Tower 
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(2) Penticton 

Inland from Vancouver, about a seven or eight hour drive along the 
Hope-Princeton Highway is the Okanagan valley, which is a distinc- 
tive Canadian region containing three small cities, Vernon, Kelowna 
and Penticton. Penticton, with about twenty thousand people, is the 
centre of an area of soft fruit production: one of the two regions in 
Canada (the other, Niagara) that grow peaches, cherries and apri- 
cots, on a commercial scale. The city is spread out between Okana- 
gan Lake and Skaha Lake (Figure 8.7a), and seen with a bird’s eye 
perspective it is, within a powerful alpine landscape, a city amidst an 
orchard (Figure 8.7b). Flumes run across and down the lower slopes 
to carry water by gravity from upland creeks and lakes to irrigate 
the fine silt loam terraces below (although there is a strong shift to 
sprinkler irrigation).3° Penticton is an urban place that is deeply 
involved in agriculture, not only as a service centre but as an inte- 
gral part of its environment and lifestyle. There are orchards within 
the city, and the municipality owns and operates an irrigation sys- 
tem, which is a necessity in an area with tropically hot summers that 
does not have in excess of 11 inches of precipitation per year. It is a 
city that has all the elements for fashioning a unique urban form, 
including a growth rate slow enough (2.5 per cent per annum, 1951 — 
71) to comfortably accommodate physical expansion, but the charac- 
ter of the commercial centre suggests that the opportunity has not 
yet been seized with great imagination (Figure 8.7c). Two occur- 
rences indicate certain local trends: the strong opposition registered 
in a public attitude survey (1974) against high-rise buildings; and the 
appearance in quite significant numbers of mobile homes, which are 
portable housing units, prefabricated and towable to “parks” where 
they are connected to utilities on leased sites.?’ 


Figure 8.7b. Penticton, Alpine Landscape 


Penticton, Main Street 
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(3) Edmonton 

Edmonton’s mushrooming skyscraper skyline reflects a growth rate 
which has been sustained at 5 per cent per year (population dou- 
bling every twenty years) almost since oil blew in at the Leduc field 
in the late forties (Figure 8.8a). Behind this skyline, however, is a 
city of solid family virtues: about two-thirds of the population age 
fifteen and over is married (Census 1971). This percentage as well as 
that of the young people under nineteen considerably exceeds na- 
tional averages — over 9 per cent (the part in the Census group 0-4) 
may be still in diapers. The city’s private clubs seek out spacious 
surroundings in the North Saskatchewan valley (Figure 8.8b).** 

The city in many respects has a split personality. Its traditional 
base is in agriculture —on Saturday afternoons the streets still throng 
with shopping-bagged, babushka’d farmers’ wives. Edmonton’s fu- 
ture is strongly linked with the petro-chemical industry that looms 
eastward, across the valley, downwind and almost discreetly out-of- 
sight (Figure 8.8c). Both of these bases join forces in the support of 
higher education (at a per capita level for the whole school system 
only slightly below Ontario’s) — the new people, adventurers from all 
over the world, because education is part of “making it” in a new 
land, and farmers’ sons and daughters, who believe education is 
perhaps insurance against their parents’ still sour memories of the 
Great Depression.*? Appropriately the University of Alberta domi- 
nates the skyline of the south bank (Figure 8.8d). 


Figure 8.8a. Edmonton, Downtown Skyline 
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Figure 8.8c. Edmonton, North Saskatchewan Valley, East Towards 
Petro-chemical Industry 
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(4) Regina 

Regina is the very image of the Prairie capital (Figure 8.9a). This is 
reflected in certain civil service characteristics of its working popula- 
tion: over 22 per cent of its labour force is clerical (Edmonton, by 
comparison, not quite 19) and 39 per cent of all people holding jobs 
are women (Edmonton, just over 36).4° And it is reflected in the 
location close to the very heart of the city of a complex of provincial 
functions — the legislative and government buildings, the university, 
the Centre of the Arts, the Museum of Natural History, a major 
hospital (Figure 8.9b). These are sited in the spacious park/campus 
surrounding Wascana Lake, which is a monument to the stubborn 
prairie determination to turn a flat, treeless site into a place of civic 
beauty and appeal. Still the city, particularly in transitional seasons 
between snow and leaves, has a certain bare austerity (Figure 8.9c). 
A vigorous planning department, following a tradition that goes 
back to the comprehensive 1912 plan of T. H. Mawson (one of the 
first of its kind in Canada), has proposed concepts that give much 
attention to the future form, comfort and aesthetics of the city. 
These include a central business district with weather controlled 
corridors, malls to give the centre an intimacy and conviviality that 
it now lacks, and a Landscape Concept for future controlled growth 
westward along the wooded spine of Wascana Creek, preserved as a 
recreational amenity (Figure 8.9d).4! 


Figure 8.92. Regina, Saskatchewan Legislature 


Figure 8.9b. Regina, Wascana Lake, Centre of the Arts 


Figure 8.9c. Regina, Skyline 
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(5) Sudbury 
Stompin’ Tom Connors has probably given Sudbury some ill- 
deserved notoriety: 


The girls are out to bingo 

And the boys are getting stinko 
They think no more of INCO 
On a Sudbury Saturday night. 


To be sure, on first encounter the city’s open, rugged look with giant 
water tower ( (Figure 8.10a) brazenly vying with church steeples be- 
speaks of its origins in the not too tender traditions of hard rock 
mining (Figure 8.10b). Its stark landscape is proof positive that the 
settlement was developed before the rise of Canada’s environmental 
conscience (Figure 8.10c). Much of its original native wood cover fell 
victim to the air pollution, mainly sulphur dioxide fumes, that was 
common during turn-of-century nickel/copper mining and refin- 
ing.*? 

Today Sudbury, a place of close to two hundred thousand people, 
at the hub of road and rail networks, has emerged as the predomi- 
nant regional centre of northeastern Ontario. While employment is 
still weighted towards the mining industry, the city is becoming more 
diversified in both industries and social services, and there is a new 
sophistication in some of the more recent cultural and public build- 
ings, like community centres and the city hall (Figures 8.10d and 
8.10e). Amongst the influences that will shape the future form and 
character of the city are the following: its high annual growth rate 
(4.5 per cent, 1951—71); the establishment of the regional munici- 
pality of Sudbury; its ethnic diversity— Sudbury is the only Census 
Metropolitan Area outside Quebec in which people of British origin 
do not form the largest group; Laurentian University, notable 
among other things for being the first bilingual (English/French), 
non-denominational university in Canada; and, not least, the Super- 
stack (1,250 feet high) which, according to reports, is beginning to 
clear the air for people and vegetation.*? 


Figure 8.10a. 
Sudbury, 

View of the City, 
Water Tower 


Figure 8.10b. Sudbury, View of the City, Church Steeples 


Figure 8.10c. Sudbury, Urban-scape 


Figure 8.10d. Sudbury, Social Centre 


Figure 8.10e. Sudbury, City Hall 
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(6) Hamilton 

Hamilton is strongly shaped by its heavy industrial character. One- 
fifth of its labour force is in manufacturing-related occupations, 
compared with about one-tenth in a metropolitan area of similar size 
(half a million) like Edmonton. And most of the factory workers are 
in steel and related industries. The metropolitan area is divided 
several ways: physically by the Niagara Escarpment —about 30 per 
cent of the population live on this upper level, increasingly in apart- 
ments taking advantage of the view (Figure 8.11a); and socially by 
the commuting patterns of day-time populations— most blue collar 
workers live in Hamilton, and many white collar workers escape the 
fumes of blast furnaces in Burlington, just across Hamilton Harbour 
(Figure 8.11b). The form of the city is increasingly shaped by plan- 
ning policies, both by the direct involvement of residents in the 
planning of neighbourhoods and by such features as Jackson Square 
which brings together City Hall, art gallery, library, new concert/ 
performing arts hall and other civic functions. The formality of this 
area provides a striking contrast to the casual disorder of the main 
business street (Figure 8.11c).*4 


Figure 8.11b. Hamilton, Downtown and Across 
Harbour to Burlington 


Figure 8.11c. Hamilton, Downtown Street 
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(7) Quebec 
Five hundred miles east of Hamilton and inhabiting what some have 
called the same transportation and development axis is Quebec City. 
In terms of the atmosphere of the two cities (which are about the 
same size) they also seem five hundred years apart. In Canada’s 
oldest metropolis the dimension of time is a tangible force (Figure 
8.12a). It takes the form of Old Quebec, a seventeenth century city 
within a city, “clinging to Cap aux Diamants—a rocky promonotory 
360 feet high — overlooking a narrows in the St. Lawrence River...a 
two-storeyed city with the Lower Town being the ground floor and 
the slopes and level part of the Upper Town inside the city walls 
forming the second storey” (Figure 8.12b).4> History is also expressed 
in the architecture of the city, in the sedate stone of Place Royale (Fig- 
ure 8.12c) or the ceremonial elegance of the Basilica (Figure 8.12d). It 
permeates the warm intimacy of its well loved little streets and 
squares (Figure 8.12e). And some feel that it is manifested in a certain 
surviving seventeenth century Cartesian order which is assumed by its 
urban form: the harbour and adjacent industry; the old French town 
with its mix of little shops, cafés, town houses and seminaries; the 
sector beyond which includes the House of Assembly, the provincial 
administration and the elegant nineteenth century fin de siécle resi- 
dences of the Grande-Allée: and finally the spacious lawns and 
gardens of the middle and upper class suburbs. 

But Quebec is also very much a contemporary city (Figure 8.12f). 
It is a power to be reckoned with, both in its strategic institutional 
and cultural role in French Canada, and in its more wordly attri- 
butes: a modern, containerized, year-round deep water port, a surpris- 
ingly diversified manufacturing sector, and a tourist industry of great 
depth and durability, which gives the city a large service sector (in 


Figure 8.12a. Quebec City, Historic Museum 
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terms of occupation groups, 1971, over 18 per cent compared to a 
national average of about 12 per cent).4° The environmental rela- 
tionship between the two Quebecs is not yet resolved. One model of 
the city is provided by the Chateau and the old world charm of 
Dufferin Terrace where visitors from Miami and Brussels mingle 
with boys and girls from Sainte-Foy and Sous-le-Cap. And another 
model by the streets sometimes clogged with cars, referred to ironi- 
cally as “the last siege of Quebec,” or by the high towers which, 
individual excellence and comfort notwithstanding, “do not blend,” 
according to one observer, “with the old houses from before 1763, 
among which they are erected and whose harmony they disturb” 
(Figures 8.12g and 8.12h).4” 


Figure 8.12b. Quebec City, Steps to the Lower Town 
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Figure 8.12h. Quebec City, Hotel on Grande-Allée 
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(8) Saint John 
Saint John, New Brunswick, shares with Quebec City the patrimony 
of Samuel de Champlain, whose heroic statue graces a central park 
(Figure 8.13a). One’s first view of the inner city which comes pano- 
ramically into focus from the west side of the Saint John River 
estuary produces a moment of shock (Figure 8.13b). It is like an 
antique tapestry. It’s as if time had stood still since the age of 
Victoria. The illusion is created by the. too friendly, huddling to- 
ether on hilly terrain of nineteenth century brick and stone business 
locks and several tiers of mainly three-storey wooden flats coloured 
in brownish tones. While most of these go back no more than a 
century, to the period after the devastating fire of 1877, the city itself 
still reflects its late eighteenth century origins. The old Loyalist 
Burial Ground off King Square (Figure 8.13c) is a reminder that it 
was one of Canada’s first “new cities,” having been created almost 
overnight, in 1783, by three thousand refugees from the American 
Revolution. 

The structure of the modern city is based on its position as an east 
coast port at the terminus of the CPR. Its Appalachian/Atlantic 
setting pervades both its economic life and urban form. The “break 
bulk” effect of the port leads to the processing of food and raw 
materials, and four pulp and paper mills in the region generate 
substantial cargo. The rough topography —dominant slopes as high 
as 25 per cent and thin soil punctuated by rocky outcroppings — has 
been a major constraint on the urban-scape. Saint John has been 
described as having an extremely compact inner city form, and the 
city can be traversed in about half an hour. It is at the focus of 
radiating development stretching out like “the tentacles of an octo- 
pus.” Other influences are the search for cheap land and low real 
estate taxes, ineffective controls, and the yearning for a lifestyle that 
combines the virtues of both town and country. The city is still close 
to the sea and the land—fresh herring and vegetables (and other 
produce) can be obtained at the farmers’ market every day except 
Saturday. The easy-going informality of the market hall (Figure 
8.13d) may, when present downtown renewal plans materialize, con- 
trast a little oddly with the new multi-purpose, multi-million dollar 
Market Square development on the site of the old market slip (Fig- 
ure 8:13e).*% 


Figure 8.13a. _ Saint John, Champlain’s Statue 
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WHAT WE REACH FOR 


Canadian cities, present a highly varied and paradoxical image as if 
seen through a kaleidoscope. It is well to bear in mind the “materi- 
als” with which we have to work in fashioning the city of the future. 
We do not start with a clean slate. Regional and historical factors 
provide both opportunities and limitations. In these circumstances, to 
think constructively about the future urban form, to work through 
and at the same time transcend existing circumstances, require an 
appeal to fundamentals. And this brings us to a definition of basic 
needs which underlie the range of discovered lifestyles. If these can 
be clarified then there is a good prospect that some useful guidelines 
can be formulated for the Canadian city. In a sense, we have to 
come down to earth before we can soar towards our aspirations. 

The most basic things are sometimes the most complex. At this 
stage we are not seeking a catalogue of needs, but a way of thinking 
about needs which will provide a basis for deciding what is critical 
amongst a wide range of possibilities. 

An approach which throws light on this matter, draws its inspira- 
tion from a general systems theory. As recently formulated by a 
group of Western Canadian social scientists (Westrede), the ap- 
proach is based on the insight that all living or self-maintaining 
systems, from the most simple to the most complex, must if they are 
to survive meet a certain set of basic requirements or “fitness func- 
tions.” For metropolitan regions the three systems tnat are of particu- 
lar interest are those of the individual person, the group within the 
city, and the urban society or city as a whole.*? 

Each of these three urban-related systems are made up of differ- 
ent components, such as the young and old individual or city, and 
each system has certain characteristic areas of concern, which may 
vary from time to time in response to political and social change. In 
the most general terms such systems have six basic needs: 


Resource throughput: the intake, use and discharge of raw materials 
and energy. 


Protection: defense against built-in or accidental stresses in the sys- 
tem environment. 


Communication: the gathering and dissemination of information en- 
abling the system to anticipate stress and to mobilize resources to 
deal with them; and to sustain confidence in the capacity to do so. 


Integration: the assimilation by the components of the system 
“through an internal co-ordinative network” of the required infor- 
mation, in a way that results in functional effectiveness. 
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Stored Collective Criteria: “Value system” or “culture” would be 
synonyms for this system need. It is the capacity to call upon an 
established value system or “a set of interacting principles,” which, 
related to new information enables the system to cope with a wide 
range of situations. 


Flexibility: Capacity to meet new challenges by restructuring existing 
criteria (values) or developing alternative criteria better adapted to 
changed conditions. 


These needs must be met by all living systems, although the custom- 
ary terms used to describe such needs may habitually vary from 
system to system. This is particularly so in the case of the individual 
in which requirements are often stated, in the style of certain social 
psychologists, in terms of the physiological and personal growth 
needs of the healthy individual.*° 

The basic elements: the system needs, system categories (break- 
down into different kinds of groups) and areas of concern are pre- 
sented with comments in a set of three-dimensional matrices, or sets 
of relationships. 


Comments on this and the matrices that follow for intra-urban groups 
and city systems will not be exhaustive. The original work will have to 
be consulted for more detail. Attention will be focused illustratively on 
those aspects of the relationships between systems and needs that have 
implications for urban form. 


The matrix (Figure 8.14) draws attention to the relationships between 
system needs (A) and types of individual by age (B) and areas of 
concern (C), for example the role of the family or school in meeting 
the individual’s need for “belongingness.” This kind of multi-dimen- 
sional model can only be considered a framework for thinking or an 
organizing device for relating a complex array of information on social 
and urban trends, and the findings of various disciplines to the question 
of how Canadian cities are (or are not), and ought to be shaped by the 
needs and lifestyles of their inhabitants. A few examples will make this 
point more concrete.>! 


Psychologists emphasize the importance of a person’s early environ- 
ment in emotional and intellectual development. By age nine, four- 
fifths of the lifetime developmental “learning” profile is complete. For 
the growing child, his immediate surroundings are a habitat in the 
literal sense of the word—nurture is provided in many ways. The more 
the opportunity to explore, and the greater variety of stimulation (of 
sight, sound and smell) the better. “The room, dwelling, yard, sidewalk, 
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Figure 8.14. Individual Systems 
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Source: Westrede Institute, **Systems Needs and Urban Guidelines’’ (Ottawa: MSUA, 1974) (mimeographed), chart C. 
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street, corner store, playground and immediate neighbourhood are the 
fundamental sources of the stimuli needed for successful development 
and social functioning.’>? 


The adolescent phase imposes a very special requirement on the urban 
environment: “the adolescent needs an anatomy of urbanism that pro- 
vides from the most private to the most intensely communal.’ In 
physical terms this means an opportunity for enjoying nature in the 
city: the natural park where solitude and peace can be found rather 
than the manicured turf. And it gives special importance to local 
community symbols and services with which the young person can 
actively identify. For example, it is suggested that multi-service com- 
munity centres in which the adolescent has an opportunity to take 
initiative and responsibility, can assist in developing a sense of belong- 
ing, competence and self-esteem. The developmental needs of the young 
adult suggest that the built environment should help to break down a 
latent sense of social isolation. This might take many forms. One of 
the more important considerations in this time of preoccupation with 
the technology of communication, which fosters greater personal dis- 
tance, is to build into our urban forms as many opportunities as 
possible for person-to-person contact. In a large metropolitan area in 
particular this gives priority to a policy of breaking down the urbanized 
region into a network of sub-regional communities, large enough to 
support a good level of services. If accompanied by a degree of respon- 
sibility for local functions, this kind of community can become an 
arena in which the young adult can begin to serve an apprenticeship in 
decision-making, which contributes to the adaptive capacity of the 
collective as well as the individual’s self-fulfilment.*4 


Mature adulthood is a phase when a degree of stability has been 
attained, and the individual begins to play an important “generative” 
role. As parents and otherwise, the mature person provides the support 
for the developmental needs of younger people. “Family, place and 
work are all important networks for the mature adult.... Design prin- 
ciples should give recognition to sex, class, age and cultural variables. 
... The role of teacher in handing information on to the new genera- 
tion should be recognized in the urban form.’>* Those with grown-up 
children may have a preference for apartments, although apartments 
require two features that are unfortunately still not common to serve 
adequately. These are facilities that allow the individual to continue to 
be physically active and to enjoy casual social relationships. Examples 
of these would be nearby community spaces for outdoor cooking, re- 
pairing and making things and recreation; and garden plots in regional 
greenbelts.°° Canadian population trends indicate a steady increase in 
the proportion of the population aged sixty-five and over for the last 
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quarter of this century. Current projections indicate increases in the 
1971-86 period of close to 50 per cent, which gives point to the 
special needs of this group. Of particular importance is the need to 
provide mobility by safe, regular transportation service, because most 
people in this age group do not drive cars (in a recent Toronto survey, 
less than one-quarter had drivers’ licences). Another need is not to be 
shut out from the main stream of life, not to be segregated from 
children, not to live in ghettos for the old—“housing for the aged 
should avoid adding to the tendency towards isolation and loneli- 
nessa. 

These matrices deal with systems formed by groups and cities. System 
needs (A) and areas of concern (B) are essentially the same for both 
types of system, although the system categories for each group and city, 
are different (Figure 8.15). 


Figure 8.15. City and Group Systems 
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Translating the system needs into specific terms for the various groups 
and cities for each of the main concerns — facilities, design and quality 
of environment, rate of change, relationship to the natural environment 
and means of control—depends on careful sustained observation, on 
dialogue with the people most directly concerned, and generally on a 
very broad knowledge base. This task, considered in a policy and 
action sense, is an ongoing one, and never finally completed. Needs 
evolve and change, as do our perceptions of needs. A few illustrations, 
will suffice to suggest the potentials of the adopted approach. 


One motif that is identified in many groups and cities of different 
location and size is related to the cultivation among residents of the 
feeling and fact of neighbourhood and community — the presence, lack 
or degree of such communication. The general systems theory leans 
towards cities with component communities having the following char- 
acteristics: many, diverse, and convenient meeting places, a mix of 
functions at the neighbourhood level providing unprogrammed oppor- 
tunities for encounter and acquaintance, facilities, design qualities and 
forms of interaction that cultivate a sense of common fate and common 
purpose; and governing institutions that give people significant control 
over their immediate environments. These qualities together are pre- 
sumed to foster community interest, spirit, identity and distinctiveness, 
and in doing so contribute to the system needs of communication, 
integration and adaptive capacity. The key to systems endurance is the 
cultivation of a capacity for intelligent action, and this has to be 
ingrained in both the form and institution of the city.°® 


The Canadian reality expresses this ideal only ambiguously. The need 
to sort out myth and fact is very important. The segregation of people 
by social class was noted above in the case of Vancouver, Hamilton 
and Quebec City. And it emerges as a general feature of Canadian 
cities in an analysis of 1971 Census information.°? 


A recent study on the “urban situation” in Edmonton indicates two 
revealing trends. One was towards new growth in “the suburban towns 
at the expense of growth in the City of Edmonton” — particularly of 
single-family units, which increased from 15 per cent of the total units 
built in the region in 1962—66 on a steady upward curve to over half 
in 1972 —73.°° The second trend was towards the dominance of single 
functions, “monofunctionality,” generally but to the greatest extent in 
the urban centres surrounding the city. This was reflected in the subur- 
ban bias towards the detached family unit (Edmonton proper in the last 
decade attracted from 93 per cent to 100 per cent of all multiple units), 
together with a relatively low attraction to the outlying areas of non- 
residential construction. In the period 1971—73 suburban areas ac- 
counted for 79 per cent of all metropolitan population growth, but only 5 
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to 10 per cent of all non-residential construction. What this appears to 
indicate is that people prefer the smaller places with stronger commun- 
ity identities: Sherwood Park, St. Albert, Spruce Grove and Fort 
Saskatchewan, together with the creation at such places of communi- 
ties that are monolithic in housing type, family and social composition. 
Community at the local scale is being attained (or at least sought) at 
the expense of community, a sense of shared destiny, at the scale of the 
urban region. At the very least this question is raised: Does the division 
of the city into distinct but one-sided residential units—a network of 
solitudes—so strain the system requirements of “communication” and 
“integration” that the viability of the entire city system is threatened? 
The Edmonton study ventures its own tentative answer: the more we 
separate the people and functions of the city the more travel is required 
to satisfy a given need (whether shopping or visiting friends) and the 
lower the overall energy efficiency, and life quality — for some. 


Alongside this preference for smaller places, there is evidence in Can- 
ada of value changes moving in the direction of system requirements. 
This is indicated in the new forms of living, such as the variety of 
communes that have been established, particularly since the early ’six- 
ties.°Y And it is expressed in public issues and in the observations of 
informed people. In “conversations with Canadians about the future,” 
arranged by the Advanced Concepts Centre, Environment Canada, it 
was discovered that next to international issues most people thought 
that “the most significant and complex problem in the immediate 
future would be in the area of urban forms and structures.’®2 “Canadi- 
ans” in this case were a group of some fifty or so concerned and well- 
informed people in various parts of the country who consented to 
searching conversations on Canada’s future.°? These have expressed 
certain worries and anxieties: “conversations were permeated with 
emotion — deep feeling, troubling conviction and even black despair”; 
and they have voiced a surprising degree of consensus on the necessary 
directions of Canadian society. 


Some of what’s wrong with Canada is summarized in the following 
terms: 


What is under question is the dehumanization inflicted by the com- 

petitive aggressive behaviour models according to which we organ- 
ize and judge our public behaviour in the market place, at work, in 
our notions of social worth. 


The growth of large cities has given rise to expressions of aliena- 
tion and isolation, of difficulties experienced in attempting to 
establish and maintain human relationships and human communi- 
ties in large metropolitan areas. 
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For many in our institutions today, the work place has become a 
place to put in time, to conserve energies for the more personally 
fulfilling and frequently more socially productive work that is 
undertaken after hours. 


Economic well-being has become an end in itself, rather than a 
means to more humane ends.... As producers we have turned our 
world into a dehumanizing factory. — 


Many expressed the view that the impersonal, fragmented world 
we have built for ourselves and the variety of narrow, specialized 
and often conflicting roles we are called upon to play is creating 
within persons a condition not unlike schizophrenia. 


The inroads of urban and industrial growth has prompted concern 
for conservation. Recently these concerns have been accompanied 
by heightened sensitivity about our dependency on remote large 
scale technology for even our most basic needs.®* 


And some of what needs to be done in Canada is stated, as follows: 


Our ability to shift directions and to find more adequate ways of 
facilitating human well-being will depend upon a restructuring of 
our patterns of knowledge and on our ability to discover more 
adequate images of ourselves as full persons. ... 


There’s a felt need for more cooperative, more fully human behay- 
iour modes, modes which would take account of the whole gamut 
of personal fulfilment. 


Impressions are accumulating that, in modern industrial societies, 
both very small and very large communities provide, for many of 
their inhabitants, little room for community. ... Cities of interme- 
diate size are seen to offer greater opportunities than do large 
metropolitan conglomerates for social cohesion... for Canadians 
to create together a sense of community, to find that lost ground 
of common consensus. 


If any consensus about what might be a more adequate image has 
emerged it lies in the call for an image which places persons 
rather than things as the central focus. The imagery of ‘the Conviv- 
ial Society’ is perhaps closer to a more adequate symbol [than ‘the 
Conserver Society’| capturing the notion of living together in com- 
munity with self, with nature and with others.®° 


These remarks on cities and groups within cities touch only briefly and 
without great depth on the implications of system needs. The discussion 
is intended to illustrate the relationship between such basic needs and 
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the form of settlement. The implications of such needs, together with 
the repercussions of the policy variables, provide a basis for a more 
fully-developed statement on the optimum form of the future Canadian 
city. 


The Open City Emerges 


We now come to a point where the various perspectives on settle- 
ment form presented in this chapter, can be brought together in a 
summary but inclusive concept of the city. These — the discussions on 
form and structure and policy variables — as well as Haworth’s moral 
criteria (Chapter 7), lead to a certain image of the city. This would 
be a city that would embrace some of the major features already 
identified (pp. 348ff.). It would be made up of a number of related, 
interacting communities, each with its own diversified employment 
and service base, but all relying on a regional core for certain highly 
specialized goods and services. Each community would be socially 
mixed and diversified in its housing types and forms, and the bal- 
anced distribution of multiple forms would temper the tendency 
towards apartment concentration near the regional core. The trans- 
portation system would be designed to make the whole set of com- 
munities and centres one effectively interacting system. To achieve 
this a mix of transportation modes will have to be developed in a 
highly integrated fashion, moving from region-wide to local require- 
ments: commuter rail, light rapid transit, bus rapid transit, conven- 
tional bus, dial-a-bus, shared taxis, private cars (also to be used for 
feeder and general business purposes) and bicycles. These variables: 
employment and service; residential mix, density and distribution; 
and transportation would be given distinctive form by the open 
space and leisure system. Transportation would be designed to com- 
municate both the continuity of the entire city system as well as to 
highlight the scenes and opportunities that are locationally unique, 
be they based on landscape, cultural history or accessibility. 

To this concept of the city, pragmatically grounded in the key 
policy variables, other features must be added, based on the applica- 
tion of the six basic system needs. Here only some of these implica- 
tions can be suggested. 

First the “resources” criterion requires that man’s settlement be in 
harmony with his surroundings — as a natural, production or lived-in 
environment. This must be visible in the form of the city, say in the 
manner that the buildings, roads and other facilities relate to good 
farmland (other things being equal the land of highest capability 
should remain in production); in the way outstanding hardwood 
forest is spared the power saw and the bulldozer, and allowed to 


Figure 8.16. City Farming 
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penetrate settled areas; and in the scrupulous attention to effective 
waste disposal, allowing the rivers, for example, to retain (or re- 
cover) their sparkle and remain inviting to the fisherman, canoeist 
and family on a Sunday picnic. The city of the future, in a period of 
intensifying energy and food constraints, must embody basic changes 
in the use and management of natural resources. It must be open to 
dramatic changes in approach and to technological experimentation. 
Such changes might include the conversion of some of the private 
and public open spaces of the city to food production; the extension, 
for domestic and other heating, of solar energy, requiring a three- 
dimensional urban form that allows for maximum sunshine exposure 
of solar roof collectors tilted at an angle (about sixty to seventy 
degrees) perpendicular to the sun’s rays; and lifestyles based on the 
eco-house principle along the lines of Canada’s demonstration ark (a 
Habitat project) that combines under one household-sized roof the 
functions of generating energy, growing food, recycling wastes and 
providing shelter.°° 

The “protection” function in the city of the future cannot be 
based, fundamentally, on police power. As the urban experience of 
the last quarter century abundantly demonstrates, the punitive legal 
basis of society is not sufficient to remove violence and the threat of 
violence—the atmosphere of menace and the armed camp. This 
depends on more fundamental attributes like social justice and the 
absence of discrimination and a city form that expresses these civiliz- 
ing qualities. Segregation, the ghettos of the poor and of the rich, 
conspicuous imbalances in the allocation of urban resources be they 
green space, housing, hockey rinks or schools— are conditions that 
violate the system’s need for “protection.” Where intrinsic, desirable 
differences exist, the city’s well-being will depend on the attainment 
of some of the other systems requirements: communication, integra- 
tion/co-ordination and flexibility. 

Turning a physical concept into a human city, in Toynbee’s sense 
of “an association of human beings who have a feeling that they 
constitute a community’’®’ depends on meeting the systems’ need of 
“communication.” Indeed, the kind of physical form suggested: the 
articulation of a number of communities seeking their own identities 
and small-scale environments but enjoying the benefits of a wider 
association, will depend heavily on people’s access to information. 
The media, as well as more direct opportunities for interaction like 
the many forms of recreation, can play a powerful role in building 
the self-image of the city —as either a mélange of bickering principal- 
ities, or as a brave association of free communities struggling for a 
common civic excellence. When the opportunities for communica- 
tion are realized in a constructive manner then the requirements of 
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“integration” are attained: the city is able to assimilate many indi- 
vidual and group differences while maintaining social cohesion. 

The “culture” of the city, the values its people live by, will be 
crucial to the attainment of all other system needs. Certain cultures 
are life-asserting; others, life-denying. The qualities that the city 
must have for wholesome survival—conservation, social justice, un- 
regimented choice, a sense of community —can be reinforced by its 
cultural life, say its graphic and performing arts, and by its larger- 
scale symbols: its buildings and public places, exhibitions, sculptures 
and landmarks. 

A living city, however, must avoid the worship of static value 
systems. The Chamber of Commerce is not always right. In a society 
of some considerable turbulence, the city must have a capacity to 
take change in its stride—indeed to anticipate and meet new de- 
mands. This involves two special characteristics. One is to have built 
into its social fabric a great variety of lifestyles. And the other is to 
have a government in which the average citizen, through involve- 
ment in decision-making, develops the confidence and competence 
to cope with pressures for change. With this perspective in mind, the 
city’s urban form and physical form will need to be aligned towards 
the principle of balance between region-wide specialization and inte- 
gration within its component communities. 

We chose to call the city that we have described — the open city — 
“open” in the way it relates to the countryside, in its rich array of 
opportunities, in its information and transportation channels, in its 
citizens’ access to government, in its cultural and administrative 
flexibility, and in its hospitality to differences in lifestyles — ethnic 
background, social status and design. 


Policy Approaches 


While the open city has been portrayed in only general terms it is a 
concept with implications here and now for Canada’s cities. In terms 
of the eight cities illustrated above, there are certain features which 
are not consistent with the open city: Vancouver’s social segregation 
(in which it is not alone); Penticton’s dubious use (e.g. ribbon devel- 
opment) of a magnificent site; Edmonton’s facilities-straining growth 
rate; the lack of employment diversity in Regina; Sudbury’s uncer- 
tain “conquest” of air pollution; the precarious integration of major 
communities within metropolitan Hamilton; old Quebec’s excessive 
dependence on the car; and the persistence of the values, attitudes 
and symbols of the past in Saint John. 

But the concept of the open city, developed as it has from the key 
policy variables and a general systems approach, also helps to iden- 
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tify those aspects of existing cities that contain the seeds of the good 
life. Briefly, these might be Vancouver’s high recreation potential 
based on an extensive open space network; Penticton’s embrace of 
both town and country; Edmonton’s example of ethnic mix and 
compatibility; Regina’s open value systems, receptive to environ- 
mental change and reconstruction; Sudbury’s urge to overcome its 
environmental handicaps; Hamilton’s neighbourhood movement; 
Quebec’s genius for preserving the past and bringing it gracefully 
into the present; and the mix of lifestyles in Saint John’s compact 
inner city. 

With these examples in mind, attaining the open city in Canada 
becomes a matter of developing strategies that suppress the negative 
and enhance the positive elements of each city — and of building new 
cities that meet the open city specifications. The system needs are 
not merely convenient for analysis, but provide us as well with some 
clues concerning (1) the policy areas that are crucial to the life of the 
city; and (2) the criteria by which they should be evaluated. This 
leads to an approach in which policy-makers concerned with Cana- 
dian cities are confronted with the obligation to meet the basic 
system needs: Resources, Protection, Communication, Integration, 
Culture and Flexibility. 

While the practical value of this approach can only be fully 
grasped by its rigorous application, there is a strong presumption 
that it would be fruitful, for three reasons primarily. One is that it 
draws attention to what is essential and salient to the form and 
quality of the city. Another is that it compels the consideration of 
the relationships between policy/program sectors. It asks not just, 
“What is the impact of a program of ‘commuter service facilities’ on 
the ‘integration’ function or of community cable television on the 
‘communication’ function”? but, “What is the combined impact of 
transportation, communication, housing, health, etc. programs on the 
city system as a whole?” And finally, and by no means least, the 
suggested approach has the merit of being founded on the bedrock 
of basic human needs. 

To move from where we are toward the open city requires that 
public policy also develop a strong sense of priority. The process 
may be regarded as having two related and concurrent phases: 
overcoming barriers and new city building. In the Canadian cities of 
the present there are four tendencies that are anathema to the open 
city. One is the profligate exploitation of land resources. Another in 
imbalance in housing production increasingly expressed as inequality 
in residential conditions. A third is the danger of transportation para- 
lysis in the car culture city, both internally and on the roads to recrea- 
tion. And finally there is the blind destruction of the city’s history. 
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This is not to say that there are not deep counter-forces within Cana- 
dian cities, but each of the foregoing have a lot of push behind them 
and if they remain unchecked will make the open city increasingly 
unattainable. 

Overcoming these barriers will require a high order of effort, 
imagination and social responsibility (1) in the substance of our 
planning— we must dare to innovate and to break away from abor- 
tive policies and practices, and (2) in the way we mobilize our 
creative private, social and government resources for decision- 
making. 

Opportunities to build the open city are certain to arise in the 
Canadian development of the last quarter of this century. This is 
ingrained in such processes as the deconcentration of growth from 
the big cities, the struggle for better regional balance nationally, and 
the northward push of the development/settlement frontier. If Cana- 
dians are to meet the challenge of these processes, we must develop 
now, rapidly and with determination the necessary institutions and 
administrative skills. In this regard initiatives like Part VI.1 of the 
National Housing Act (New Communities), and their provincial 
counterparts, can be regarded as only the most tentative steps to- 
ward an effective new city building process. Otherwise, unprepared, 
we will surely as night follows day resort to pressured, expedient and 
discredited solutions.°* 

The chapter that follows will deal in more specific terms with the 
policies, programs and institutions that are required to formulate, 
initiate and sustain desired changes. If nothing else, one large condi- 
tioning conjecture emerges from this discussion— the city is an or- 
ganism which to flourish must be healthy in all its system functions. 
Against this, there is another reality: the social resources that we can 
bring to bear to meet these needs work in another direction. Each of 
the basic human settlement needs depends on a mix of private and 
public sector actors, and the public sector is divided several ways. 
Each level of government is departmentalized — co-ordination be- 
tween functions does not come easily. And the federal state in search 
of political virtue thrives on jurisdictional dispute. This dilemma 
poses a tough problem for the Canadian government system. But it 
is our conviction that by having a clear idea of our needs, the odds 
of discovering the right means are significantly improved. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Some Conclusions and Policy Notes 


What the future holds for the cities and towns of Canada has 
become a question of general concern and speculation. All the ey- 
idence suggests that Canadians are worried about where this coun- 
try’s urban development is heading — about the national distribution 
of urban communities and about the form of regional growth. We 
have come to realize that there are critical choices to be made. We 
must weigh liabilities against advantages, identify realistic alterna- 
tives, and make the policy changes that will move us in the preferred 
directions. 


Summary Perspectives 


Canadian urban growth is dramatic in whatever context it is judged 
(Chapters 1 and 2). It has become commonplace to observe that 90 
per cent of the Canadian population wil] be urban by the end of the 
century. And that is sometimes associated with the most dire conse- 
quences. But the past growth of urban Canada has not occurred in 
isolation nor without distinct advantages. The reciprocal relationship 
between economic growth and population growth has not gone un- 
noticed. Our technologies, our policies in support of economic en- 
deavours, and our ideologies have all contributed to an acceptance 
of urbanization as a goal worthy of pursuit. Why otherwise would 
immigrants, or the sons and daughters of non-urban Canadians or 
indeed the urban born find city life so compelling? For some, cities 
have been seen to be the focus of the “good life.” Perhaps, for 
significant others there has been no alternative. 

What we have been trying to do in this book is to consider the 
implications of the trends that were identified in Chapter 2. Are 
these trends likely to result in an urban Canada which we collec- 
tively judge to be desirable? Are the forces which have been so 
compellingly urban likely to continue apace? Are they likely to be 
impervious to change over this “last quarter” of the century and in 
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the future? Are our ideologies so fixed that cities are the only means 
to the “good life’? These are some of the not-easy-to-answer ques- 
tions on our not-so-straight road to understanding. 

The first place to look, we have thought, is in the diagnosis of the 
forces contributing to growth (Chapter 3) and in the diagnosis of the 
goods and ills of urban life (Chapters 5 to 8 inclusive). The Cana- 
dian urban pattern was not randomly imposed on the map — despite 
first appearances. The pattern reflects in-a very real way the histori- 
cal forces that have shaped our destiny — the ties to powerful neigh- 
bours and partners, the evolution of the Canadian economy through 
a succession of staples, and the various economic forces and technol- 
ogies that have fostered urbanization. And once started, the growth 
of cities has had all of the appearances of being self-sustaining and 
perhaps self-generating. 

But development has been far from monolithic. In fact, the Cana- 
dian urban scene is best described, as it is in Chapter 5, as a vast 
mosaic. Our cities are often widely different, not only physically, but 
also socially and economically—sometimes to the good and some- 
times not. Too often, however, we have left the forces that be to take 
their own course. We have lost opportunities— perhaps not for all 
time, but at least in the past—to capitalize on the human and 
economic potential of large parts of this country. And the various 
“ties” to the land (Chapter 6) have been less than fully appreciated 
in the types of development which has taken place. Good housing 
and good farming and good recreation have tended to go together, 
usually to the detriment of those activities that may have high 
“human value,” but low economic value -— particularly in the short 
run. 

Regardless of the many urban forms that comprise the Canadian 
mosaic (Chapter 8), after all is said and done, we are really talking 
about an external shell for people. Cities are places for people. Their 
structures may either accommodate and enhance, or constrict their 
lives (Chapter 7). But the types of people places we have are re- 
flected in the forms of buildings we construct, in the nature of the 
recreation facilities we create, in the range of opportunities we 
collectively have for interaction and so on. Poets have been perhaps 
more perceptive than developers or politicians or social scientists in 
seeing the potential for good and ill in various urban forms (Chapter 
7). We should be receptive to their message. 

The challenge in all of this is to detect where we may have 
brought into play the negative factors and where. we might bring 
into play the positive ones: where indeed the potential exists for 
realizing latent possibilities. The task requires perception of the un- 
derlying forces at work (Chapters 1 and 3), an understanding of the 
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historical factors, the rich diversity that is Canada (Chapters 3, 6 and 
8), and an appreciation of the criteria by which we can judge 
whether a city is “good” or “bad” (Chapters 2, 5 and 7). Finally it 
requires the imagination to discover new alternatives (Chapter 4.) 

To summarize, what can we say about Canadian cities and the 
Canadian urban system? What forces are amenable to change and 
should be changed? It is dangerous to generalize answers to these 
questions when we are talking about the wide diversity of the Cana- 
dian scene. But some useful observations can and need to be made. 

Canada is best viewed as a set of inter-related and highly interac- 
tive urban regions. The future of urban Canada will be determined 
by a number of interacting forces: the infrastructure and institutions 
that are our legacy from the past; the external forces that play such 
a large role in an economy as “open” as Canada’s; and the internal 
balancing and centralizing forces that come into play every time a 
public or private decision is taken.' And, of course, one cannot forget 
the less systematic, perhaps chance, factors that can sometimes have 
far-reaching consequences. What results if immigration stops? Or 
Canada becomes energy self-sufficient? Or incomes and prices poli- 
cies are imposed over long periods of time? Or severe restrictions are 
placed on foreign investment? Or? 

Urban regions grow, decline or remain static as a result of many 
decisions and many factors. A key question is, which of these factors 
are, in fact, controllable? These factors include the productivity of 
the economic base, which in turn reflects foreign and domestic de- 
mand, tax structure, the degree of monopoly and a whole host of 
related factors. They include the locus of decision-making since, 
after all, besides government facilities, locational decisions (more or 
less constrained), are made by individuals or individual firms. They 
include judgements that are made on “equity” because behind all 
decisions is some notion of equity. They include the institutions that 
have been established, or might be established, to facilitate the 
resolution of conflicting points of view and the participation of 
communities. They include the commitment of our governments to 
providing services, to equalizing opportunities as far as possible, and 
to maintaining a diversity of urban systems or sub-systems in Can- 
ada. 


The Imagined Future 


We do have some understanding of the Canadian urban system — the 
forces that shape it, that trigger, accelerate or decelerate its growth, 
that create its distinctive patterns across the land and that distribute 
its benefits and generate its stresses. But we also have need for 
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action on our problems, whether seen from the viewpoint of the 
housewife in one of our suburbs or in one of the hundreds of our 
resource towns; or of the child living on the twelfth floor of an 
apartment near the centre of a big city; of the miner in a remote 
coastal town in Newfoundland; or of the politician responsible for 
doing something about all of these concerns. There comes a time 
when analysis must lead to action if it is not to become an end in 
itself— and most likely, a dead end. The researcher, the scholar and 
the policy diagnostician must submit his (or her) ideas to the test of 
experience. We must dare to do the best we know how, and from 
the hard lessons of the struggle to improve our environment to 
attain, step-by-step, new levels of insight and policy wisdom. 

It is in this spirit that we will offer a view of the Canadian urban 
future. This will be based mainly on our diagnosis of forces and 
conditions, and on our perception of the needs, values and lifestyles 
of Canadians. To convey a reasonably vivid image, we will first pre- 
sent our concepts without much consideration of the strategies that 
will be necessary to leap from the present to the imagined future. 
When the whole story has been unfolded we will turn back to the very 
real and inescapable task of thinking through the various means: pol- 
itical, legislative, administrative, technical and financial, required to 
move events in the direction indicated by our model. 


NATIONAL URBAN PATTERNS 


(1) Cities: Big, Medium and Small 

In the last quarter of this century we will move towards a Canada 
which features a few predominant patterns. The biggest cities: Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Vancouver, will as a matter of public policy try to 
slow down their growth so that they can catch up with the backlog 
of unrelieved problems and unsatisfied needs. As a result, conditions 
in housing, transportation, recreation facilities and social services 
will gradually improve. The people of these places will be able to 
take stock of their growth and give their attention to the form of 
their development, considering such choices, and mixes of choices, 
as downtown versus regional town centres, inner city renewal and 
rebuilding versus development on fringe farm land, the extension of 
public transportation versus car-oriented systems, and so on. Provin- 
cial and federal policies will act to reinforce the preferred forms of 
development. 

Parallel with this, the provinces and the federal government will 
give priority to encouraging the development of small and medium- 
sized cities, with a view to raising personal and community incomes, 
and extending job and life opportunities to a level that generally 
approximates the highest standards in the country. This will require 
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attention to two different situations: the single city that stands very 
much on its own like Saskatoon or Sudbury, and the network of 
closely related cities like Alma, Jonquiére, Chicoutimi and Port 
Alfred in the Saguenay valley of Quebec, or like Vernon, Kelowna 
and Penticton in the Okanagan valley of British Columbia. 

This direction of change will be pushed along by a compulsive 
shift in peoples’ values and lifestyles, which will move even more 
strongly than heretofore from an emphasis on making a living, to 
living more fully. People will not be content to suffer the denials in 
opportunities associated with living in small isolated communities. 
They will make choices about residence, work, and investment, and 
about government policies which will tend in each major region to 
create clusters of related and interacting communities. These com- 
plexes will be large enough to provide a wide array of services, from 
first class professional hockey to first class specialized hospitals; and 
to attain enough of a mix in economic activities to give not only a 
high level of employment choice but also greater economic stability. 

Accordingly, in those regions which do not presently have such a 
mix of services, public policy will take initiatives that will foster their 
emergence. In some regions like the Atlantic provinces, this will 
involve encouragement to processes that are already under way, for 
example, in the central corridor extending from Saint John, New 
Brunswick to Halifax-Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 


(2) Canada’s Developing Regions 
In other parts of the country, the creation of such regional com- 
plexes will require a different approach. In mid-Canada, the present 
frontier of Canadian settlement, this will involve a development 
planning process, which will overcome the personal disadvantages of 
living in small, isolated, unstable communities located close to the 
mine or the source of the pulpwood. Each province concerned will 
evolve its own institutions and style for accomplishing this. But they 
will share the objective of creating in each of their resource develop- 
ment regions at least one highly accessible urban centre or closely- 
linked cluster of centres that will provide the basis for a fully- 
rounded social and economic life. This will be true, whether the area 
is the iron ore power complex in northern Quebec and Labrador, the 
base metals area of northern Manitoba, or the diversified resource 
region of Peace River in Alberta and British Columbia. In such 
areas, native peoples, in particular, will dramatize the importance of 
social conditions and ecological considerations, and insist on sub- 
stantial benefits of development returning to the region. 

This kind of positive regional development program will produce 
the welcome paradox of increased regional diversity with strength- 
ened national integration. In each region, people will have a greater 
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opportunity to create their own unique existence: a lifestyle of the 
anglophone north contrasted with the francophone north, for exam- 
ple. At the same time, because settlement patterns will assume the 
form of larger, more diversified and stable communities, these places 
will have greater interactions of all kinds with other like centres. In 
this country, the greatest number and most intense inter-place con- 
tacts are between metropolis and metropolis (places of 100,000 pop- 
ulation and up). This is demonstrated in air and train travel as well 
as telephone calls, bank clearances, conferencing and the flow of all 
kinds of information (Chapter 3). 


(3) Growth Rates 

The experience of the late sixties and early ’seventies will make 
urban communities very cautious about allowing growth rates to get 
too high. Allowing for differences in local and regional variations in 
financial resources, the stock of serviced land, utility system capaci- 
ties, and planning and administrative capabilities, it will become 
very clear that beyond a certain rate of growth —4, 5, or 6 per cent — 
communities endure very heavy and seemingly inescapable social 
costs in land and housing, social capital and municipal services. 
Increasingly the places concerned, say Edmonton, Calgary, Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo or Sept-Iles, will make a strenuous effort to pull the 
reins On runaway growth, and they will call on provincial and fed- 
eral reinforcement of that objective. 


(4) Prospects 

The overall effect of these tendencies operating across the entire 
country — the slowing of the growth of the biggest cities, the creation 
of large regional networks in slower growing and under-developed 
regions (for example, Maritimes and the mid-North), the greater 
integration and mobility between regions, and applying the brakes 
on excessive urban growth at particular places—all of these things 
acting together will tend gradually to reduce disparities between the 
Canadian heartland and the other regions of the country. Inter- 
regional gaps in living standards and opportunities will be narrowed, 
and the country as a consequence will be less divided, less fractious 
—and at once more viably diversified and unified. 


THE REGIONS WHERE PEOPLE WILL LIVE 


This Canada of the last quarter century will be a thoroughly urban- 
ized Canada in the sense that most of the people will not work on 
farms. They will live in settlements which will exist because of their 
employment functions in manufacturing and services, and/or their 
qualities as pleasant places to live. 
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People will continue to talk of “city” and “country,” but the form 
of settlement that will emerge will contain elements of both town 
and country and offer lifestyles that are increasingly a blend of each. 
This will be attained by development tending towards two alternate 
poles—either compact high-rise settlements that preserve relatively 
convenient access to the countryside, or forms that are quite spread 
out in which residential communities, recreational forests, work 
places and learning places, farm areas, and older villages and towns 
are all woven together. 


(1) The Issue of Settlement Forms 

A variety of forces will in fact bring the settlement form choices into 
focus as a major concern of individuals and families and govern- 
ments. One such factor will be the growth and concentration of 
population—as numbers increase, comfortable living has to be 
planned for and designed with great care and forethought. Another is 
the regional, and increasingly in the background, national and global 
concern with conserving limited supplies of productive farm land. 

A third factor will be certain inescapable transportation choices. 
As cities grow a number of critical decision points are reached: shall 
Scarce capital resources go into the extension of expressways when 
the average journey to work by car begins to exceed tolerable limits? 
Or should a shift be made to higher speed and more efficient mass 
transit? These fateful choices will have consequences for the form of 
settlement. 

The use of energy will increasingly affect the design and layout of 
settlements as well as the form and construction of buildings. The 
solar city cannot easily be a high-rise city. Research will discover 
significant differences in energy waste and consumption in different 
urban forms, generally indicating a bias towards minimizing travel 
distances, and towards transportation modes with low energy inputs 
per passenger mile. 


(2) Settlements: Forces and Features 

The forms that future settlement takes will be very much affected by 
the interplay of national forces, by certain needs and wants common 
to settlements anywhere, and by particular features of culture and 
landscape that are regionally distinctive. Generally, people will be 
attempting to push political forces towards equalizing opportunities 
for the good life. There will be increasing insistence that the kind of 
jobs a person can get, the housing available to families, the educa- 
tion and training choices open to young people, and the level of 
health and recreation services available, should be more or less equal 
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in all parts of Canada. Accordingly, federal and provincial policies 
will become concerned, in a more rigorous and far-reaching way, 
with questions about the allocation of national resources between 
competing purposes, and the distribution of resources between re- 
gions and groups of people. And the outcome will be a set of 
strategies and actions which will be dramatically biased towards 
meeting social needs. 

The future form of settlement will also be shaped by several very 
basic struggles of people in the localities and regions where they live. 
People will strive to maintain the sense and fact of community —a 
feeling of identity and shared purpose with a group of people in a 
particular place —in the face of the increasing size and impersonality 
of settlements. They will struggle to maintain control of the govern- 
ment of expanding regional settlement systems. And they will try to 
organize the form of such systems in a way that will maximize oppor- 
tunities of component communities to share in the advantages of jobs 
and leisure and markets of the larger association. These strivings will 
tend to produce cities and towns and new city/country/town clusters 
that emphasize both community identity and a high degree of internal 
mobility, communication and integration. People will need to get 
around. They will need to know what’s going on. And they will need 
to create and have access to services, facilities and institutions scaled 
to and benefiting the entire region. 

In the last quarter of this century, the turbulence of the preceding 
quarter will impress on the urban Canadian that nothing is more 
certain than change itself. As a result there will be an attempt to 
build flexibility into the very form of settlement. In the physical 
environment, patterns of residence and transportation and services 
will be evolved that leave open options for shifting to meet unantici- 
pated pressures. In political life such flexibility will be reflected in 
the awareness that there is no better preparation for meeting crises 
of change and urgent adaptation than the experience, day-by-day, of 
trying to run one’s own affairs—the experience of governing. The 
form of settlement and its institutional expression in units of decision- 
making and administration will have to foster such opportunities for 
political engagement. We will have to think in terms of related 
spheres of political concern — from neighbourhood and towns, to me- 
tropolis and region. And each sphere will have a place in both com- 
munication and decision-making networks. 

The increasingly multi-ethnic and multi-racial nature of Canadian 
society, together with the “awakening” of disadvantaged groups, 
including native peoples, will make us all more aware that civic 
serenity and order are based on social justice. And, conversely, we 
will learn, sometimes the hard way, that discrimination and inequal- 
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ity breed civic animosity and strife. Social reform will become more 
strongly linked with efforts to attain a more equitable and fair 
distribution of environmental goods. 


(3) Regional Diversity 

While these forces will operate and erupt wherever people live in 
Canada, the specific way in which they are expressed in the settle- 
ments of particular urban regions, say on the Prairies as compared 
to the Maritimes, will depend very much on the landscapes and 
lifestyles and unique histories and outlooks of the different places. 
Each city in Canada is remarkable for the way it expresses a certain 
individuality —“‘a spirit of place.” This has come about and persisted 
in spite of powerful standardizing, metropolitanizing, homogenizing 
forces rooted in our technologies and economic systems ~—a bottling 
plant or a Holiday Inn looks the same everywhere and Coca Cola 
penetrates every nook and cranny of the country. 

There are signs, however, that this spread of “sameness” has 
reached and passed its zenith. The resistance to standardization has 
very deep roots. People seem to express an innate sense that envi- 
ronmental diversity, which preserves their own identity, is a require- 
ment for the decent survival of the human community. Resistance to 
the bulldozer of conformity will be expressed in an avalanche of 
concern, from Vancouver to St. John’s, with preserving our history 
and unique landscapes. And it will be expressed in the city forms of 
the future in ways that are as different as Kennebecasis Bay is 
different from Wascana Creek, or the water towers of Sudbury from 
the basilica of Quebec. 


(4) The Quality of Environment 

The arousal of the Canadian “environmental conscience” which was 
a phenomenon of the ’sixties leaves ingrained certain strong and 
persisting attitudes. People will demand a cleaner biosphere— 
whether the worry is from fluorspar dust at the tip of the Burin 
Peninsula in Newfoundland, or from lead dust in the Niagara dis- 
trict of Toronto. All forms of urban/industrial pollution will be 
closely monitored, and more effective control systems established. 
Serious efforts to curb agriculturally-based pollution, which can af- 
fect the streams and watersheds of highly populated areas, will 
however only begin in this period. 

The comparative economic austerity called for in the next decades 
can turn events either towards a retreat from social conscience and 
social investments, or towards a sober reappraisal of priorities, and a 
righting of the balance between private wealth and public poverty. In 
the short run, the first response will be favoured, but over the span of 
several decades, the basically populist and democratic nature of Ca- 
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nadian society will give an edge to the second approach. In the face of 
obviously limited resources we will find the mechanisms for more 
finely-tuned decisions on the allocation of resources. And we will be 
able to decide —as a deliberate choice of public policy — whether we 
want x-million dollars of available capital to go into non-profit, low- 
rental housing, or into another skyscraper temple of high finance. 

The struggle for environmental quality will become merged with 
the struggle for redistributive justice. Most Canadians will want to 
move towards the West European model of social democracy rather 
than the traditional American model of economic privatism. The out- 
come of this contest will have far-reaching repercussions on the qual- 
ity of our environment -— particularly on the nature of our work lives 
and on the quality of housing and residential communities. 


(5) Housing and Community 

The period will see housing as a very important public policy issue. 
As a result, policy will move from its present preoccupation with 
coaxing and motivating the private sector to produce social housing, 
to the direct provision of housing for those who cannot get it on the 
open market. This housing will not take the form of ghetto-like 
projects, but will fit in with the regional strategies for shaping the 
character and mix of settlements. We will see a leap in creative 
energy and ingenuity in this area of public initiative, as the gradu- 
ates from Canada’s environmental and planning schools, established 
in a substantial way in the ’sixties, reach professional maturity. This 
factor, joined with the aforementioned forces shaping the form of 
settlements, will initiate a period of community building which will 
be national in scale, but highly regional in its character and impact. 


(6) Land Concerns 

Land, as outdoor recreational space, as farm land, or as the setting 
for residential communities—will figure prominently as a public 
issue. Conservation will be resurrected as a respectable public goal — 
particularly in the areas of interface between town and country. The 
preservation of the most productive farm land and choicest recrea- 
tional landscapes in such fringe areas will make an impact on both 
urban and rural environments. It will influence the future develop- 
ment form of most metropolitan areas, and in some provinces, like 
Ontario, compel a drastic shift from established development corri- 
dors. Ribbon growth and sprawl, scattered very low-density building, 
which is costly to service, will fortunately be diminished. Farming 
areas near cities, for the first time in the country’s history, will be 
able to contemplate a future of some stability. But the more open 
settlement patterns, with many living in the country and working in 
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the city, will make even more urgent than today the need to find 
some answers to the vexing problem of clashing rural and urban 
lifestyles. 


(7) The Inner City 

There will be a continuing concern with the quality of inner cities, 
those areas of residential and mixed uses on the immediate edge of 
the central core. Experience with the Neighbourhood Improvement 
Program (NIP) will, for the second time in two decades, impress on 
the minds of political leaders and administrators the facts of life 
about Canada’s inner cities. It will re-emphasize the existence of 
several types of inner city, each with different conditions, problems 
and potentials, and each requiring a different policy/program em- 
phasis. Objectives will be three-fold: to protect stable areas; to stop 
the decline of areas locked in a culture of poverty; and to adjust to 
change, whether in small or big doses, in a way that minimizes the 
disruption of existing inner city communities. 


Strategies for the Imagined Future 


To move from where we are in Canada to where we want to be, will 
require a very great effort. In its most direct terms the model that 
has been sketched is a recipe for “everyman’s” good life: a comfort- 
able dwelling in a pleasing, friendly neighbourhood, close to shop- 
ping and schools, not too far from work, with a choice of private or 
public transit travel to a city centre, offering a rich array of services 
and employment and some exciting beautiful places where people 
congregate, and with convenient access to the attractions of the 
region: a conference centre, a big park, a university or research 
centre, as well as the relief of the rural countryside with its refresh- 
ing green landscape, where you can enjoy a weekend ramble 
through the general stores, the country markets, the tea rooms and 
craft shops of its villages and small towns. Add to this a dash of 
clean air and water, and stir with a vigorous political life, and the 
recipe is complete. 

While this image of the good life is not overly ambitious or 
unreasonable, it will become increasingly elusive in the Canada of 
the immediate future — unless we deliberately set out as individuals 
and as a society to use all the means at our disposal to make it 
happen. It has become necessary to think in these comprehensive 
terms, because it has become evident that what Canadians strive for 
locally is bound up with broad thinking and action at the level of 
the province and the nation. Given what we now know about the 
urban growth forces, there is a certain central and over-riding task 
that has to be faced. We have to somehow bring into alignment two 
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aspects of Canadian life: one is the increasingly interlinked, interde- 
pendent nature of our urban places and regions; and the other is the 
divided and separated nature of political authority — our capacity to 
act for social ends within our federal state. 


WHY A POLICY PROCESS? 


To match up these two aspects we must give high priority to re- 
shaping our policy and decision-making processes. This does not 
mean more bureaucracy. It does mean using our existing govern- 
mental system more effectively to attain the goals we may set for 
human settlements. The broad overall purpose is to make better use 
of limited resources to achieve those goals, which filter through our 
political systems as agreed and consensual ends. In the kind of 
complex, turbulent, intensely interwoven society we inhabit, this 
calls for some changes in the style of government. 

We need mechanisms for clarifying goals and discovering the 
common ground between and within governments. Otherwise what a 
transportation policy might do to foster a commuter rail system for a 
big urban region, might be undone by what a utilities agency might 
do to foster land development along other corridors. We need mech- 
anisms for relating agreed objectives to logical means. Otherwise a 
policy of urban decentralization declared by a minister on a Monday 
morning may be contradicted by a housing agency decision on the 
allocation of land assembly funds on a Thursday afternoon. And we 
must retain a sense of the total process in which we work — both of 
the key elements and actors involved —lest we attain consensus and 
link up ends and means, and forget that effective implementation 
depends on communication of purposes and legislation and neces- 
sary styles of operation to many private and public participants close 
to the scene of action. 


ELEMENTS IN A POLICY PROCESS 


For all of these reasons and more, we must begin by bringing into 
focus the requirements of a process through which public policies 
can be fulfilled. It will help to keep a simplified picture of such a 
process in mind (Figure 9.1). What is depicted is a number of inter- 
related elements which can function at any level of government. 

Let us see how this process might operate in the case of the 
Maritime cities sub-system, identified in Chapter 4. The goal of 
encouraging the development of medium-sized and small cities is 
translated into the objective of increasing the growth rate of Mari- 
time cities. Trends are examined to discover the forces operating, 
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Figure 9.1. Elements of a Policy Process 
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the improvement of regional air services, by the building and/or 
improvement of landing facilities and control equipment, with 
particular attention to the needs of a new STOL service planned 
by Eastern Provincial Airways; 


the establishment of a regional computer software centre, un- 
dertaking software design and programming on a consulting 
basis, for business and government; 


various measures to enhance productivity in manufacturing, 
such as an amendment to the regulations of the Regional De- 
velopment Incentives Act (DREE), which would place moderni- 
zation grants on the same basis as new industry grants; and the 
more thorough application of the Program for the Advancement 
of Industrial Technology (Industry, Trade and Commerce, Ot- 
tawa); 


the sustaining of a major housing effort in places like Saint 

_ John and Halifax and others where demand is rising on a steep 
curve. This needs to be a many-sided approach which includes 
the allocation of funds to municipalities for servicing residential 
land; the financing and construction of a suitably mixed hous- 
ing Output, ranging from subsidized and limited dividend rental 
housing, through cooperative and non-profit schemes, to As- 
sisted Home Ownership and conventionally mortgaged housing; 
the rehabilitation of old housing stock through Neighbourhood 
Improvement Programs; and the strengthening of the capability 
of the regional house building industry.” 


The remaining elements in the process, action, evaluation and com- 
munication are Closely related in concept and practice. Programs are 
delivered, industries and houses are built and various facilities ex- 
tended and improved. The physical and socio-economic landscape 
begins, for better or worse, to change. There are secondary effects in 
employment, income, population migration, community patterns and 
the behaviour of investors and business men. It is important to know 
if the strategy is effectively meeting its objectives. Some system of 
keeping tabs on the situation, or monitoring, is necessary to provide 
basic information for the ongoing evaluation of conditions. Indeed 
the type of evaluation that is conducted will influence the type of 
information that is sought. 

At least two kinds of evaluation can be anticipated. One is of a 
general nature, taking the form of various indices of social, eco- 
nomic and physical conditions (see Chapter 5). For the region in 
question some of the more important indicators would be educa- 
tional achievement, income, occupational status, unemployment 
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rates, and housing cost and choice. The other type of evaluation is in 
terms of specific programs, where the criteria of judgement will arise 
from the objectives of the individual programs. Thus the number of 
dwelling units produced for families earning less than $8,000 per 
year, as a result of programs designed to meet that requirement, will 
be compared to the estimated need for such housing; and the ade- 
quacy of the effort will be judged on that basis. There is also a need 
for a more personal response from the people on the receiving end 
of programs. The concern is to discover not only what was done, but 
how it was done. How do affected residents react to a Neighbour- 
hood Improvement Program in Saint John? Do they feel that they 
have had a sufficient say in developing the program for their neigh- 
bourhood? Are they satisfied that the priority problems are getting 
attention? Has action been sufficiently timely, or have there been 
agonizing delays? How could the programs be improved? 

The communication element pervades the entire process. It can 
best be viewed as a communication field, the yeast in the dough, 
that surrounds the actors in the process at every stage of their work. 
Communication activities may vary in intensity from time to time, as 
long as continuity is maintained. This is essential, both from the 
point of view of governments that want to be effective, and from the 
point of view of individuals, groups and the general public con- 
cerned with having a say about the substance of policy. 

Unless there is almost continuous communication from the field 
of action and impact to responsible decision-makers, any develop- 
ment strategy will eventually lose its punch and its relevancy. Infor- 
mation must feed back along a variety of communication channels, 
from the daily press to special in-government arrangements, in a 
form that will make possible a regular, periodic review and adjust- 
ment of goals, objectives and strategies. In the case of the strategy 
for the Saint John-Halifax corridor, as for most urban-related strate- 
gies, much of this communication must be inter-governmental. All 
levels are involved directly or indirectly either in the support of 
programs or in experiencing their impact (Chapter 4). It becomes a 
very special challenge of urban and regional strategies to build the 
multi-governmental arrangements and institutions for attaining con- 
sensus on aims and means, as well as the capacity to respond, in a 
co-ordinated way, to feedback from the places and people affected. 

A simplified picture of a policy process can help to sort out major 
phases and relationships, but it must not obscure the real complexi- 
ties involved. Each step in the process, brings into play a new set of 
actors and forces, expressed in general form (Figure 9.2) but in the 
real world of urban policy-making and decision-making they repre- 
sent such actors as the Minister of State for Urban Affairs, Ottawa, 
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Figure 9.2. Actors in a Policy Process 
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and the Minister of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
Affairs, Ontario, all kinds of professional people, organizations like 
the Urban Development Institutes and the Community Planning 
Association of Canada, as well as all forms of bilateral and tri-level 
meetings and conferences between federal, provincial and municipal 
governments. These meetings and negotiations (bilateral) and con- 
sultations (tri-level) may be seen, in terms of the policy process, as 
vital communication channels. That is the importance of the tri-level 
urban affairs process, which was launched nationally at a Tri-Level 
Conference in Toronto on November 21 and 22, 1972. The national 
(a second conference in Edmonton, October 22 and 23, 1973), pro- 
vincial and metropolitan meetings that have followed are becoming 
essential to the conduct of government in a complex urban society. 
For they have two critical purposes: consultation across jurisdic- 
tional boundaries on shared urban problems and on possible solu- 
tions; and better co-ordination on urban policies among the three 
levels of government. 

To understand the dynamics of the policy process, to grasp its 
potential realistically, we need to appreciate the play of forces oper- 
ating both within and on government. Each participating jurisdiction 
has its own constitutional responsibilities and authority, and each is 
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subject to the pressures of its own political environment. And Can- 
ada is a country in which the exercise of private power is a very real 
force, both directly in the land development and building industry, 
and in the strategic aspects of corporate planning and decision- 
making about capital investment and industrial development (Chap- 
ter 3). 


URBAN POLICIES AND THE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 


In one important respect, however, the Canadian system of govern- 
ment is ideally arranged. Our diagnosis has pointed in two direc- 
tions. One indicates that action on some of our conditions and 
problems, like putting the brakes on urban concentration nationally, 
requires a high degree of orchestration and co-ordination of effort 
between levels of government. And the other suggests that action on 
other concerns, like the struggle for a better environment, requires a 
high degree of autonomy and freedom of action, locally and region- 
ally. 

The first task involves the creation of a sound national structure 
for the good regional life. Large forces must be moved and shaped. 
A premium is placed in policy-making on attaining a goal consensus, 
on mobilizing limited resources across jurisdictional lines, and on 
precision in their application through the right levers, whether they 
be industrial incentives, housing, or direct public investments. Basic 
differences and conflicts between the actors concerned exact a very 
high price, and are counter-productive. 

The second task places emphasis on quite different matters. The 
search for the right form of settlement, whether along the lines of the 
“open city” (Chapter 8), or otherwise, must be a search that is 
unique for each region, responding to its own history, needs, life- 
styles, landscape and aspirations. Regional diversity is highly prized. 

Viewed in this way, the Canadian government system, with its 
federal principle embodying the association of different levels of 
concern and action, has good potential for attaining the essential 
tasks of urban policy. Federal and provincial governments are well- 
equipped for the broad strategic role, and units of government and 
administration within provinces have the proximity to the conditions 
affecting settlement essential for sensitive planning. But the system 
is imperfect in a number of ways that will become apparent as we 
consider further some of the policy issues we have raised in the 
preceding chapters. These issues will be examined against the back- 
ground of the policy process discussed here. By bearing in mind, in 
this way, the ultimate requirements of an effective process, some 
guidelines for helpful change will emerge. 
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NATIONAL AND BROAD REGIONAL ISSUES 


(1) Strategies for Cities of Different Size 

Growth, its distribution nationally between the major regions, On- 
tario versus the Prairies for example, and between cities of various 
sizes has emerged in our exposition as a major concern of Canadian 
people, and Canadian governments. At the same time, it has been 
established (Chapter 3) that the key to urban population distribution 
is urbanization: the process that increases the proportion of people 
who live in Canada in settlements of one thousand or more people, 
and the process which strongly influences the size, mix, and location 
of the entire set of settlements in the country. 

If we as Canadians want to shape the size composition of Cana- 
dian cities along the lines envisaged in the imagined future, we must 
act directly on the urbanization process, fostering the growth of 
some places, restraining the growth of others and stabilizing the 
growth of a third group. A strategy highly integrated between sectors 
and governments is required, one bringing to bear a highly selective 
“battery of programs” that act on the most controllable factors. 
These are various aspects of the economic base affecting employ- 
ment and income; particular services; and certain capacities for 
decision-making and for fostering innovative change. This approach 
may be illustrated by reference to three groups of cities spread along 
the urban growth continuum-—small, medium to big. Each group 
responds to different objectives and requires a different policy/pro- 
gram approach (Table 9.1). Each combination of such programs 
represents a sub-strategy. Since there is a relationship between 
growth and environmental needs, these variations in “growth” objec- 
tives are reflected in the selected sub-strategies as variations in envi- 
ronmental objectives: to renew, maintain or enhance urban environ- 
ments. 

The accompanying table (9.1) demonstrates the deployment of 
federal programs. One could indicate also, for each province and 
many local and regional governments, programs that could play a 
role in the indicated strategies. 

The essence of this approach is the formulation of sets of sub- 
strategies, for each city size group, as follows: 


for big cities of 1,000,000 and over 
@ deflect employment and population 
® support new regional forms 
@ improve the inner city 
for medium-sized cities, 100,000 to 500,000 + 
® support good government 
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@ selectively improve growth-related facilities 
@ strengthen and preserve environmental quality 
for small cities, under 100,000 
@ stimulate employment and population growth 
@ provide for the requirements of growth 
@® improve the decision-making environment and capacity 


These sub-strategies become, in turn, the bases for the differentiated 
application of government policies and programs and hopefully for 
the private sector response. These are emphases and not to be inter- 
preted as exclusive to each case. Nevertheless, by linking up broad 
policy objectives on urban growth with strategies and programs, a 
framework for greater effectiveness is created. The restraining of 
growth in Toronto and Vancouver and the encouragement of growth 
in Lethbridge and Fredericton become features of an urban strategy 
which is national in scope, although mainly provincial, regional and 
local in impact. 


(2) Acting on the National Distribution of Population‘ 

While policies and programs that are sensitive to city size differences 
will help to attain the national urban patterns of “the imagined 
future,” two inescapable questions remain: How big should a city 
grow? Or is there a population optimum? And which policy instru- 
ments (forms of intervention and programs) have the greatest poten- 
tial for exerting significant influence on a nation’s population distri- 
bution? There are likely to be a number of possible best or optimum 
sizes for cities. Current research does not suggest that product per 
person has declined as cities have grown; in fact, larger cities tend to 
have higher incomes than smaller ones. Even if certain costs are 
associated with size, there is a legitimate question whether a very: 
large city may not serve an important role in the overall structure or 
hierarchy of cities and towns. Changes in the possibility of substitut- 
ing telecommunications for transport, as well as in savings and 
economies associated with bigness, may dramatically affect the opti- 
mum population size. Moreover, these factors may change the opti- 
mum faster, and by magnitudes greater, than any policy can change 
actual population size. Hence, it is probably more appropriate to 
think of a range of population sizes within which a city can function 
best, with the range defined by environmental circumstances, avail- 
able technology and institutional arrangements. In this context, the 
prime value of the concept of most appropriate size is that it pro- 
vides a guide to asking certain questions which can in turn lead to 


solutions. 
At any rate, regulations and incentives are based on the notion 
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that there exists something (that is, a measure or function of well- 
being) which can be minimized or maximized, that it is advanta- 
geous to do so, and that a minimum or maximum position will not 
be reached automatically. Even setting aside the considerable diffi- 
culties of constructing a satisfactory index of well-being, it may be 
extremely difficult to correlate the index with variations in city size 
and type. Moreover, even if that were possible, it is not certain that 
the “peak” in question is the highest one, or that a distribution 
problem does not remain. The value for a well-being function is 
likely to vary not only with city size but also with a city’s internal 
structure and with its position in an urban network or hierarchy. 

Limits to increased efficiency occur because of constraints arising 
internally or externally. A city is a product of socio-economic as well 
as physical factors. Some of these factors change more rapidly than 
others, with the result that they differentially impose limits. A city 
might be regarded as one large input-output system, with “conduits” 
along which flow the inputs and outputs of human activities. Being 
limited in size, these conduits are subject to increasing congestion 
and rising costs. As well, there may be increasing costs to co-ordina- 
tion. Similarly, the physical external environment of a city will set a 
limit to growth since, after a point, there are no substitutes for 
physical environment. 


(3) The Issue of City Size 

A tendency for a city to grow beyond some optimum size (or sizes) 
could reflect either a lack of built-in adjustment to problems and 
stresses, or the generation of substantial social costs falling primarily 
on the residential sector but generated by the commercial /industrial 
sector. For cities, balancing mechanisms which compensate for mal- 
adjustments are generally weak and moderate only slightly the forces 
working towards concentration. 

Socio-economic systems are generally one of two types: (1) those 
subject to regulation through more or less centralized decision-mak- 
ing processes and sets of procedures; or (2) those given a degree of 
direction by non-centralized “cues” and dispersed sets of decisions in 
the Jaissez-faire tradition. A city is essentially a system of the latter 
sort. Unlike, say, a business firm, the index for maximization in a 
city is nebulous, badly defined and difficult to achieve. The methods 
that have been generally applied to “determine” optimum size (for 
example, survivorship and models of revealed preference) are clearly 
less effective as measures of size for cities than for firms. 

Unquestionably, there are longer lags in the response of occupants 
of a city to excess size, and information processes at work are less 
efficient in throwing up the anomalies likely to lead to a response. 
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Moreover, the decision to move may not be as clearly associated 
with size or the index of well-being as one might expect. In fact, it is 
not size per se that stimulates out-migration, but rather correlates of 
size such as anomie and alienation, the absence of competitively 
priced inputs, and noxious environmental forces stemming from neg- 
ative externalities, (e.g. congestion, noise, blight, pollution, lawless- 
ness and lack of open space).> At least, these reasons appear to have 
been more dominant in the substantial exodus which took place 
from U.S. central cities during the 1960s. 

With a variety of assumptions, it is not difficult to imagine a 
system with a capacity for self-adjustment, and sensitive to increas- 
ing divergences from optimality. Such a system would require that 
the individual and firms that generate social costs pay for them, that 
market competition be effective, and that the price system permit 
the shifting of costs among producers and consumers. This system 
might please economists, but the economic equilibrium implied may 
still not be at the level considered optimum since the economic indica- 
tor might not be highly enough correlated with the index of well- 
being. 

It is useful to distinguish between direct and indirect “causes” for 
the divergence of actual from optimum distributions of population. 
Indirect causes are primarily associated with public policies: national 
transport policies, distribution of regulatory power, the establishment 
of regional jurisdictions, and most critically explicit or implicit poli- 
cies concerning the size and distribution of a nation’s population 
(Chapters 1, 2, and 3). Direct causes have seven principal sources: 
(1) an urban community may take a long time to become aware of 
problems created by the cumulative impact of a large number of 
separate decisions and actions (sometimes called a “high sensitivity 
threshold”); and therefore remedial action may not be timely; (2) 
public policy decisions may be irreversible or reversible only with 
long time lags; (3) a city may lack regulatory power, or the will to 
exercise it; (4) opportunity for generating and seizing excessive re- 
turns from urban land may stimulate speculators, due particularly to 
superior information; (5) the shifting of social costs from the private 
to the public sector may exacerbate growth trends because private 
sector decision-makers do not bear all costs of their decisions; (6) 
there may be a lack of information on alternatives and/or alterna- 
tives may be incorrectly evaluated; and (7) technological change 
may affect either actual or optimum sizes. 

Of these seven causes of divergence of actual from optimum 
population distribution, land speculation, externalities, and the lack 
of information are most important because they probably result in 
an increasing divergence. High sensitivity thresholds and irreversible 
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policy decisions work to reduce the degree of homeostatic response. 
Regulatory power and technological change are presumably institu- 
tionally determined and hence subject to discrete changes over the 
longer term. 

These two sets of factors, the direct and the indirect, that cause 
maladjustment between actual and optimum populations, suggest 
two corresponding policy approaches. These are: (1) the establish- 
ment of direct countervaillants to particular sources of population 
maldistribution; and (2) the formation of policies with respect to 
transportation, regional growth, industrial incentives, and the like, so 
as to defuse the forces leading to concentration indirectly through 
influencing the decision to migrate. Considering these approaches it 
will be useful to keep in mind relevant Canadian, U.S. and West 
European experience. 


(4) Direct Countervailants 

The direct problems of the insensitivity of cities as systems and 
irreversible policy decisions may be treated jointly. It may be possi- 
ble to utilize a number of distinct indicators differentially sensitive 
to different phenomena associated with variations in city size. Given 
the large number of possible indicators, those with which we are 
most concerned are those sensitive to changes, like air quality and 
housing costs (Chapter 5). Indeed, our view is that the promise of 
social and/or urban indicators lies not so much in establishing new 
general indicators as much as it does in establishing the utility of 
indicators for sub-components of the social and urban system. 

In the case of insufficient regulatory power at the city level, the 
appropriate solution is a redistribution of jurisdictional powers, pos- 
sibly including the restructuring of local government. Forms of taxa- 
tion to publicly appropriate property values created by public invest- 
ments (betterment taxation), though imperfect as the British experi- 
ence demonstrates, could contribute towards a solution through tax- 
ation of excessive urban land profits. Likewise, financial “carrots or 
sticks” can be used to ameliorate the impact of shifted social costs 
once they have been identified and quantified. Public ownership of 
land around a city’s boundaries, an option which has recently re- 
ceived attention, would permit more comprehensive planning of 
urban land use and direct public accountability for the size of urban 
agglomerations: The problem of lack of knowledge of alternatives 
would not be easily overcome, though presumably there is some 
scope through education and institutionalized exchange of informa- 
tion. Uncertainty among those who attempt to formulate policies is 
further exacerbated by the need to anticipate technological change, 
though this is easier said than done. 
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Notwithstanding the immense difficulties, many governments have 
attempted to implement some variant of direct controls with respect 
either to employment or to land use and building development. It is 
the latter which have been employed most frequently, though studies 
concerning the control of population distribution have concentrated 
almost exclusively on the former. 

Controls over the location of employment have taken the form of 
licensing of industrial and office buildings in the United Kingdom, 
construction and occupancy permits in France, special construction/ 
investment taxes in the Netherlands and Finland, and compulsory 
“consultations” in Sweden.® The rationale for such policies is reduc- 
tion of employment demand, but the difficulty is that governments 
are seldom willing to compromise possible damages to economic 
growth or to the “status” of their largest cities. Generally, controls 
have been applied only as a reluctant last resort after incentives have 
proved inadequate, and they are inevitably the least popular of 
program measures, always resisted and attacked.’ 

The number of possible controls on land use and building devel- 
opment is extremely wide, ranging from classic zoning through spe- 
cific tax and grant inducements, to sophisticated systems for trans- 
fers of development rights (TDRs). Although in operation through- 
out most Western countries, there is little evidence to suggest that 
such controls have a beneficial long run effect on shaping or re- 
straining urban growth, and some evidence that they have contrary 
effects.* In Canada, one of the more edifying cases of land use 
planning has been in Alberta, where a regional system and a form of 
development control forestalled historic abuses during a period of 
very high urban growth rates in the fifties through to the ’seventies. 
In contrast the ad hoc and uneven application of rigid planning 
controls not surprisingly has perverse effects. Crude physical plan- 
ning instruments intended to limit urban growth, such as the current 
“freeze” on buildings above a designated height in Toronto, are 
largely an inappropriate means of achieving what is, to a great 
extent, a social goal. The establishment of such limits has, for exam- 
ple, been assailed by one Toronto researcher for generally resulting 
in the redistribution of wealth and social opportunities, largely in 
socially regressive directions against those who can least afford it.? 
But a measure like height control may be useful as a short term 
tactic to buy time for a re-thinking of basic development policies. 

A number of problems are posed by the direct implementation of 
controls on buildings, land and employment. First, regulations are 
sometimes exercised within geographical boundaries inappropriate 
to the task. If we are dealing with an urbanized region, the appropri- 
ate focus for regulating urban growth is at the metropolitan and not 
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at the central city level. Secondly, an enthusiasm for controls must 
be tempered by the consideration that controls also provide greater 
scope for political chicanery. Thirdly, and most important, controls 
are often imposed on strong market forces, and when in conflict, are 
subverted by such forces. Nevertheless, they probably do have po- 
tential where developed and used in concert with a battery of poli- 
cies which indirectly influence migration and population distribution. 


(5) Influencing the migration process 

Given the tendency of foreign immigrants to cluster in the largest 
urban areas, Canadian policy-makers concerned with the migration 
process have flirted with the idea of imposing restrictions on where 
newcomers may settle. According to the parliamentary Committee 
on Immigration Policy, future immigrants could be required to sign 
contracts specifying where they would live and work for a few years. 
If the contract were violated, the persons could be expelled or den- 
ied social services. 

A more acceptable, and generally more viable alternative for de- 
centralizing urban growth is a package of regional development 
policies. The issue of regional development is multi-faceted, and 
requires a full range of policy initiatives, some of which are listed on 
Table 9.2. To influence the distribution of the population, policies 
that affect the demand for labour (such as industrial incentive pro- 
grams or foreign investment policies) or the supply of skills (such as 
manpower development/training programs) almost certainly have to 
be developed in concert. Programs to disseminate information on 
alternative employment opportunities, as well as programs to pro- 
vide infrastructure — housing, transportation, utilities and so on-ei- 
ther within cities or between cities are also necessary. If regional 
development efforts are to result in the growth of alternative centres, 
governments cannot hedge on the provision of basic infrastructure. 

Many of the countries of Western Europe — Britain, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands and Sweden-—have attempted some form of com- 
prehensive program for population dispersal and regional develop- 
ment. In each country, the original objective of the growth policy 
was to alleviate the plight of economically depressed areas. But as 
the ill effects of overcongestion in the metropolitan centres came to 
the fore, they adopted the broader goals of restraining growth in 
expanding areas, reducing inter-regional population flows and even, 
in some cases, specifying, in detail, the geographical distribution of 
jobs and population. Simultaneously the program of measures to 
achieve the ends broadened considerably. On the foundation of their 
first halting steps to improve physical infrastructure, provide indus- 
trial parks, and offer limited aid for new enterprise through loans 
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Table 9.2. Regional Development/Population Dispersal Policies 


I. Policies to Affect the Demand for Labour Through the Location of Industry 


(1) capital, labour and land subsidies to private sector locations (e.g. industrial 
incentives) 


(2) provision of physical infrastructures to improve market operation (e.g. 
transportation, housing and utilities) 


(3) government procurement policies 


(4) decentralization of government offices and installation which directly provide as 
well as induce employment (e.g. defence bases, experimental farms, airports, 
hospitals, colleges and universities) 


(5) foreign investment policies. 


II Policies to Affect the Labour Supply 
(1) mobility and retraining grants 
(2) information on alternative employment opportunities 
(3) contracts with landed immigrants to settle in designated locations. 
III Comprehensive Alternatives Packages 
(1) selective assistance to identified growth centres 


(2) new community development 


and tax concessions, the West European countries have erected com- 
plexes of mutually reinforcing policies. To stem the flow of migrants 
to the major urban centres, these nations have adopted, with varying 
degrees of emphasis, four approaches: (1) improvement in facilities 
and services to prepare areas of economic decline and out-migration 
for industrial growth; (2) industrial incentives, including cash grants, 
to encourage investors to locate in “development areas”; (3) disin- 
centives and moral suasion to discourage investment in the major 
metropolitan areas; and (4) decentralization of government agencies, 
universities and state-controlled industries.'!° The co-ordination of 
such programs is generally assured through comprehensive regional 
development planning, which comprises a growth centre strategy in 
all five nations, and in Britain, Sweden and France, a new towns pol- 
icy. 

Although moving toward the same goals and gradually progress- 
ing in the same policy direction, regional development programs in 
the United States and Canada have not evolved to the same extent 
as have the European programs. As in the European case, Canadian 
development efforts began with improvements to the physical infra- 
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structure, largely in rural areas (Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 
1935; Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Act, 1948; Agriculture 
Rural Development Act, 1961) and then proceeded to development 
of industrial parks and the provision of loans to prospective inves- 
tors (Area Development Act, 1963). Priorities for the first initiatives 
were set according to the “worst first” rule and programs focused on 
small, chronically depressed, peripheral areas.'! Hence welfare 
rather than development principles were stressed; equity considera- 
tions were accorded greater importance than efficiency. With the 
establishment of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion 
(1969), comprehensive regional development as a long term federal 
government priority came into its own. A multi-dimensional ap- 
proach to the pursuit of developmental opportunities by means of 
the co-ordinated application of public policies and programs at both 
the federal and provincial level has been urged by the Department. 
In effect, a two-pronged effort has been mounted by DREE, includ- 
ing incentive grants (Regional Development Incentives Act) de- 
signed to stimulate private capital investment in manufacturing and 
processing facilities and the provision of physical as well as social 
infrastructure via its Special Area Program. Though essentially unco- 
ordinated between departments, governmental activity has also in- 
volved mobility and retraining grants for labour and, more recently, 
a policy of decentralizing federal government employees and adapt- 
ing procurement policies to regional development goals. 

The full complement of programs and legislation necessary to 
support a national policy of population redistribution has not yet 
been developed in Canada. Although growth centre policy has been 
favoured in some circles, the strategy has never become a major 
plank in the nation’s regional development program. The founding 
of “new communities” in Canada has been limited with some wor- 
thy exceptions in Alberta, Ontario and Quebec to northern single 
enterprise, resources towns. Unlike the European case, they have not 
been employed to any great extent as a technique for decentralizing 
growth. 

With a substantial proportion of the manufacturing sector owned 
by foreign interests, and a heavy concentration of that industry in 
southwestern Ontario, foreign investment policy is probably critical 
for deflecting growth from the dense Windsor-Toronto corridor.!? 
To the present time, however, the Foreign Investment Review 
Agency does not use “conformity with regional development policy” 
as a criterion for evaluating the acceptability of investment. 


(6) Population distribution: The Lesson of Experience 
In review, we note that a wide range of policies have been employed 
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to effect population redistribution, including improvement of com- 
munity and regional facilities and services, financial incentives, gov- 
ernment office dispersal, government procurement preferences, 
growth centre strategies and new town development. As individual 
measures these have had a mixed and uneven effectiveness, as may 
be illustrated by reference to the two most far-reaching of these 
measures: financial incentives and growth centre strategies. 


Financial Incentives: Loans and loan guarantees, though popular in 
the United States and Canada, exert little influence on the locational 
decisions of strong, expanding companies with ample credit, al- 
though they may support marginal enterprises. 

Tax concessions were once offered by most European countries, 
but direct subsidies in the form of cash grants are now preferred. To 
minimize subsidy budgets, most European countries, except Britain, 
have tried to employ rigorous eligibility tests. Generally, financial 
incentives, are thought to be effective in transferring new industry to 
designated areas.!? 

However, incentive grants have been, at best, marginal in affecting 
decisions on the location of tertiary activity (e.g. head offices). If the 
French experience is a reliable indicator, convincing the service 
sector to disperse is very difficult.4 


Growth Centre Strategies and New Town Developments: Recognizing 
that lagging areas will rebound faster if investment is focused on a 
relatively few sites that exhibit potential for growth, many European 
countries have adopted growth centre strategies. Given the limited 
knowledge at hand and the political pressures involved, the selection 
of growth centres has, in practice, been somewhat arbitrary. As a 
comprehensive development package aimed at decentralizing 
growth, the British new towns’ policy has met with a measure of 
success, particularly as it affects London.'> However, the lesson of 
the British new town experience is that the success of a population 
dispersal policy depends on the co-ordinated implementation of a 
battery of policies over a reasonably /ong-term planning horizon. 

Our assessment leads us to the conclusion that the achievement of 
objectives concerning population distribution depends on the formu- 
lation of a coherent, many-sided, policy package and its subsequent 
implementation over a long period of time. For example, the dual 
approach of subsidizing migration to help workers go where jobs are 
and regional development, to create jobs where idle workers live, is 
likely to meet with greater success than either approach by itself. 

Secondly, although a federal form of government complicates the 
achievement of consensus on a national population policy, it may 
prove beneficial for the administration of regional development pro- 
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grams. A West European country like France, with a traditionally 
centralized form of government has been obliged, in response to 
severe political pressure, to “invent” regional organizations for de- 
velopment planning purposes. 


(7) A Strategy for Resource Frontier Regions 
In this book we have drawn attention to two sets of related condi- 
tions that are integral parts of the Canadian development pattern. 
One is the existence of quite a large number of small, isolated, 
unstable resource towns dispersed throughout the country’s resource 
hinterland (Chapter 5). The other is the existence of a number of 
regions having a substantial, but largely unrealized potential for 
regional development, along with a settlement pattern that is rela- 
tively weak in terms of the number, size and facilities of centres 
(Chapter 4). An example of the first is provided by the mining 
communities of northern Saskatchewan and Manitoba; and of the 
second, by the Peace River region in Alberta. As indicated by these 
examples, the two sets of conditions often co-exist. Both are “re- 
source frontier regions” — areas which are non-contiguous with Can- 
ada’s main settlement corridor, and areas associated with invest- 
mentsin mineral, forest or power development, and less frequently, 
in agriculture.!° 

The co-existence of an unfulfilled community life and a large 
development potential suggests the main contours of a strategy for 
such regions. It is in essence straightforward. Concentrate instead of 
scatter population; foster a diversified pattern of economic develop- 
ment as opposed to an unrelated, lopsided dispersal of mine and 
forest-based projects. In so doing, create a stronger urban service 
system with at least one regional growth centre, having a sufficient 
range of business, personal and professional services to support de- 
velopment well beyond the level of extractive communities. And 
create an economic base of enough diversity, stability and strength 
to support a level of living that approximates the Canadian average. 

In pursuit of these regional objectives, such a strategy would align 
with provincial and national strategies to attain a less centralized 
national pattern of settlement and economic growth. Indeed, if we 
view Canada’s development broadly, the transformation of our so- 
called zone of resource exploitation (Figure 5.1), making it a more 
humanized, livable and productive environment, is one of the im- 
portant tasks of the late twentieth century. If that can be achieved, 
then the Canadian urban pattern will not fulfil the calamitous fore- 
casts of super-concentration of population and deepened inequality 
in the regional distribution of national wealth (Chapter 2). 

It is this perspective, together with the very promising prospects of 
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at least some of Canada’s regions of the mid-north — as illustrated in 
the Peace River case study (Chapter 4)— that makes regional devel- 
opment planning the focus of a strategy for resource frontier regions. 
In this respect, Canada’s development joins hands with the countries 
of the Third World. The development plan becomes a pivotal de- 
vice, and for very much the same reasons. Investment capital for our 
zone of resource exploitation is comparatively scarce and must be 
allocated on the basis of well-considered priorities. “Planning is 
compelled by Poverty,” as Galbraith has expressed it, meaning in 
such cases, capital poverty. The Plan, or more realistically, a devel- 
opment planning process, becomes the vehicle for breaking the es- 
tablished patterns of exploitation, and replacing it with a mechanism 
for development and desirable social change. 

While there are no formulae for such plans, the experience of the 
Peace River region suggests that the development planning process 
will include comprehensive resource inventories and economic 
studies; social studies of the history, conditions and aspirations of 
the people; the formulation of policies related to resource develop- 
ment, growth, human settlement, services and environmental qual- 
ity; and programs for the integrated stage-by-stage development of 
the region. The people of the region will be involved in the policy 
and decision-making process through local councils, regional plan- 
ning commissions and various community groups. And planning at 
this scale will have to link up with policies and programs at the 
provincial and federal levels, both to assure reasonable concordance 
of objectives, and to benefit from the mobilization of larger capital 
resources — the indispensable requirement for the balanced develop- 
ment of resource frontier regions. 


LAND STRATEGIES 


Land —its use, cost, ownership and development-—is a concern that 
has run through our book. The overview of land as a public policy 
issue in Canada (Chapter 6) leads to one over-riding conclusion: the 
land in the urban fringe of places with 10,000 and more people is 
the most critical 85,000 square miles in Canada. For this is the land 
which, in the last quarter of the twentieth century, will have to serve 
many of the vital needs of Canadians: it includes space for con- 
structing communities; much of our “foodland,” including most of 
the dairysheds of the country; the much-in-demand outdoor recrea- 
tional land within a one day round trip distance from cities; and it 
includes many kinds of ecological resources, from rare plant species 
and wind shelter forests to major ground water storage areas. This 
land is truly a national resource. 

We have also discovered that the future of this national resource 
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is precarious. And it is made so by the very process of urbanization 
that is associated with the maturing of Canada’s economic system, 
with the increase of national income and with the formation of our 
settlement patterns. As long as our national population was dis- 
persed, the regional concentration of people not very great, and the 
various demands for land quite modest, then the impact of the 
urbanization process was no matter of great concern. But we are 
now in a period when the public issues related to land are becoming 
more sharply defined, and the consequences of our responses as 
individuals, groups and governments, are much more far-reaching. 
The issues concern cost and equity, preservation and use, and plan- 
ning and control. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate the existence of land speculation 
to observe that the steep rise in land prices in the fringe areas of 
most metropolitan regions since the mid-fifties contributed to the 
inflation of housing costs (Chapter 6), constituted a veiled tax on 
industry, and, redistributed income regressively. Wealth has moved 
from the poor and modestly comfortable to others, probably the 
immodestly rich, because land dealing and land development takes 
large capital resources. “Land speculation companies,” argues Maur- 
ice Yeates, “own large tracts of land around major metropolitan 
areas, and in the Toronto sub-area, prices for agricultural land are 
now so high that it is difficult to believe that the entire area is not 
held for speculative purposes.”!” 

The mischief of high land costs has been compounded, because it 
coincides with a time in the evolution of many of our metropolitan 
areas when the preservation of recreational land, and the responsible 
use of other land for urban growth involves public control on an 
unprecedented scale. Examples of this are the Niagara Escarpment, 
the Parkway Belt and sites for new communities in Ontario; sites for 
regional town centres in the Greater Vancouver district; and the 
provision of a bank of reasonably-priced land for housing along 
much of the “main street” from Windsor to Quebec City. Since the 
public control of strategic lands cannot be assured by the zoning 
power under provincial legislation, governments have no recourse 
but to obtain some form of title to the required land, either by 
outright purchase or easements, or by some other form of agreement 
with owners to acquire or constrain development rights. The escala- 
tion of land prices, however, is making the fulfilment of such pro- 
grams increasingly difficult, if not prohibitive, and the public in 
general is the loser. This is particularly serious in the case of unique 
recreational land which if lost to urban or industrial purposes will be 
irretrievable. !® 

The third land issue concerns the vulnerability of Canada’s most 
productive land. Over half of the country’s first class agricultural 
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land is in southern Ontario, in the path of heavy urbanization; much 
of the rest is within commuting distance of metropolitan centres in 
other provinces. Continuation of historic land use patterns will be 
more harmful than in the past, as many varieties of expanding 
demands compete for a limited base of quality land. The conse- 
quences are both regional and national, affecting both the quality 
and cost of living. For example, the next phase of farmland loss in 
Ontario will make the province a net-importer of food, with reper- 
cussions on living costs, balance of payments, and so on.!? 

This overview suggests the need for a strategy that will moderate 
increases in the cost of land, allocate productive land to farming and 
comparatively unproductive areas to urban uses, and make possible 
the public control of lands that are strategic for growth management 
and recreational environments. Each of these needs will require a 
specific set of policy instruments, which will have greatest impact if 
they can be applied in a co-ordinated way — between problems and 
between levels of government. 

While the conditions that surround the cost, use and control, of 
land are too complex to permit any neat blueprint solution, it is 
possible to sketch a policy scenario that may have some prospect of 
success. This is it: 


A Federal-Provincial conference on urban fringe lands, would be 
held with the municipalities concerned invited to participate by their 
respective provinces. 

The primary purpose of the conference would be to achieve some 
consensus on the aims of land use policy for the 85,000 square miles 
of urban fringe lands, and to set up a collaborative mechanism for 
producing a land use policy for such areas. This might be seen as an 
initial step towards a “national land-use policy” along the lines 
suggested by the Federal Environment Minister — “The several levels 
of government and the private sector will have to work together to 
develop an acceptable framework of land-use principles” (October 7, 
iS ee 

The immediate achievement of the conference would be an agree- 
ment on the aims of a land use policy which because of the nature 
of the issues, would present a philosophy for reconciling the compet- 
ing demands for land: urban, agricultural, recreational, industrial, 
etc. It might, for example, adopt as a broad goal that Class 1, 2, 3 
and Special Crop lands be reserved for agricultural purposes. 

Task forces would be set up, by agreement at the conference, to 
explore mechanisms for obtaining consensual objectives, both those 
that can be applied by individual provinces and those requiring 
inter-governmental action. These task forces would be invited to 
report back to a second conference within say a period of one year. 
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This in effect would be a conference that defined and launched a 
policy for Canada’s urban fringe lands. 

An important feature of this federal-provincial effort would be the 
lubrication of the information network on land policy in Canada. A 
process of information pooling and sharing, and critical comparative 
appraisal of different approaches to shared problems would be initi- 
ated. This pool of policy experience would, for example, include: 


the land freeze and designation of agricultural reserves in Brit- 
ish Columbia; 

the comprehensive regional planning, and modified develop- 
ment control in Alberta; 

agricultural land banking in Saskatchewan, as well as urban 
land banking and management of the development process in 
Saskatoon; 

Manitoba’s multi-faceted effort to offer a “stay option” for rural 
residents; 

The Niagara Escarpment Act, urban land banking, and tax on 
land speculation in Ontario; 

Quebec’s interest in land conservation through a provincial 
plan;?! 


Such concepts, in the Atlantic region, as Prince Edward Island’s 
“minimum maintenance” approach — defining management lev- 
els for each major category of land capability.” 


Out of this type of process there would gradually emerge a many- 
sided, multi-level strategy that might include the following: (1) pro- 
vincial and municipal designation of the best agricultural, recrea- 
tional and ecologically valuable lands through land use plans and 
zoning instruments; (2) the adjustment of land assessment policy to 
align valuations for tax purposes with land use policy, so that finan- 
cial pressures on agricultural and other land would be eased; (3) the 
adoption of regional plans to direct housing, industry, other urban 
uses, and ex-urbanite homes to areas of relatively low productivity, 
and which establish regional gradients of population density and 
policies on residential in-fill, with a view to reducing the demand for 
fringe land; (4) long-term programs of strategic land banking, initi- 
ated and partly financed provincially, to be used flexibly either to 
salvage unique recreational resources, or to acquire and reserve 
development sites; (5) the co-ordination with the adopted land use 
plans of major provincial and federal facilities: highways, harbours, 
airports, hydro, water and sewage pipelines and treatment facilities, 
gas and oil pipelines, etc., for the purpose of reinforcing conserva- 
tion and development objectives. 

High on the agenda of the federal-provincial task force would be 
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two basic concerns requiring joint study and action; (6) the relation- 
ship of broad policy areas—such as credit, tax, tariff, price support, 
trade, marketing — to the maintenance of a viable agricultural indus- 
try on Canada’s best farm lands; and (7) the desirability and feasi- 
bility of the acquisition as “a national resource” of certain very 
important farming areas —the Niagara Fruit Belt, parts of the Lower 
Mainland in British Columbia, parts of the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
around Montreal— which are under such heavy competitive pressure 
from prospective urban uses that their total demise is predictable. 
Here the efficacy of the Saskatchewan technique of keeping the land 
productive by its lease back to bona fide farmers would have to be 
evaluated.*? 

Developing a sound land strategy is a very great challenge to the 
political leadership of this country. As our sketch of one approach 
indicates, all levels of government will have to get into the act. In 
the foregoing seven point strategy, all three levels of government are 
involved in numbers 1, 4, 5, 6 and 7; and provincial and municipal 
governments both have responsibilities for numbers 2 and 3. 

Another observation that emerges from the scenario is the web of 
inter-relationships between problem and action areas. A land use 
policy would not only preserve good farm land, but by defining 
urban development constraints and potentials should — if the authori- 
ties demonstrate that they mean business— gradually restrain land 
prices. Selective lower assessments, regional plans, and land sensitive 
infrastructure corridors should work in the same direction. And, of 
course, any effort that moderates price level and public costs of 
acquisition will enhance public control for better growth manage- 
ment and the reservation of unique recreational/environmental re- 
sources and so on. 

Perhaps this strategy has been explored sufficiently to demonstrate 
that the federal and provincial governments, if they have the public 
interest at heart, will establish an ongoing mechanism for monitoring 
the impact of their joint action, and for the periodic feedback and 
communication of results so that implementation problems can be 
identified and adjustments and improvements made in any part of 
the policy process that feels the strain. This will be difficult and 
demanding but surely worthwhile if it means the wise use of our 
precious but limited heritage of good land. 


STRATEGIES FOR THE INNER CITY 


We have projected a view of the future that embodies some quite 
definite values: opportunities for individual fulfilment, and for the 
choice and diversity of large integrated regions, as well as the joys of 
community identity and participation; a secluded neighbourhood life 
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without loss of people control at the level of regional government; 
the expression of social justice in the distribution of housing, services 
and facilities between areas and groups; places of equality as well as 
diversity, of economic stability and flexibility; places where the air 
and water are not seriously polluted, where there is access to a 
beautiful countryside and where the older inner city experiences a 
process of renewal. 

There is of course no way in which any person, group or govern- 
ment can guarantee the future. We shape our various utopias day- 
by-day in a multitude of personal and corporate decisions. Our 
ideals always appear to be within reach and at the same time devil- 
ishly elusive. Our experience, however, is cumulative. We can learn. 
The scale of contemporary urban development and the importance 
of certain large impersonal forces that operate on entire systems 
place a special obligation on governments to use the collective re- 
sources of society, to improve our understanding of problems, to try 
out solutions, to learn from mistakes, to create better solutions and 
services, and, step-by-step, to improve the delivery of services to 
people. We dignify these things with the words research, planning 
policies, strategies, programs, implementation and so on. 

It is with this perspective in mind that we turn in conclusion to a 
policy area which, in the period immediately preceding the writing 
of this book, has been noted for perceptive diagnosis: the policy 
research on the inner city conducted at the Ministry of State for 
Urban Affairs (Chaper 7). While this work has not yet entered the 
policy stream, it will unquestionably make an impact. It provides a 
foundation for a broad and sensitive approach to the conditions of 
Canada’s inner cities. 

The key insight of the research has already been described 
(Chaper 7). There are at least four inner cities, four sets of condi- 
tions—each with its own potentials, problems and needs. Govern- 
ments that presume to legislate, make policies and offer programs 
for such areas must be aware of these distinctions, if they are to 
avoid applying the wrong remedies and make matters worse. In all 
cases it is a human condition that is being considered, which is by its 
very nature many-sided. Strategies developed for such areas must 
accordingly be both broad and flexible, covering a wide range of 
economic, social and physical alternatives. These must be evolved 
within a general philosophy or image of the inner city. The attitudes 
and values of Canadians lean away from uniformity —consisting of 
only high-rise buildings or a single social class— towards the goal of 
a “diverse, multi-functional inner city, serving the needs of a variety 
of residents and users.”4 

Strategies have to be developed in direct response to the circum- 
stances of the different inner cities, in the following way:*° 
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The conditions 


Declining Areas 

steady loss of population 
particularly families and the 
economically mobile 

unemployment 

worsening houses and environment, 
including some crowding 

deepening social problems, poverty, 
family disruption 

lack of community organizations, 
capacity for self-help 


Stable Areas 

stability in population, age, family/ 
household mix, and income 

some unsteadiness in employment 

physical conditions decently 
maintained 

few serious social problems 

potential for effective community 
organization 

some external pressure for change 


Revitalizing Areas 

population disrupted by influx of 
upper and middle income 
households; mix of family and 
non-family units 

poorer households being pushed out 

physical conditions improving 
through private rehabilitation 

rapidly rising land and housing costs 

pressure for redevelopment 


The strategy 


to stimulate social change and 

economic improvement by 

channelling new capital, users, 

residents and functions into such 

areas, by 

@ improving the delivery of 
social services 

@ providing job opportunities 

@ making rehabilitated housing 
available to low income 
groups 

@® providing an alternative to 
rooming houses 

@ introducing new functions and 
groups 


to protect, strengthen and improve 

the residential character, and its 

population and functional mix by 

@ improving job security 

@ strengthening the residential 
character of such areas 

@ rehabilitating housing 

@ developing and applying 
protective planning controls 

® assisting community 
organizations 


10 moderate the rise of housing prices 
and the displacement of low income 
people, as well as strengthen 
residential character by 
@ retaining low and medium 
income groups 
@ increasing residential density to 
more economic levels 
@ restraining rising land and 
housing costs 
@ enforcing residential zoning 
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rr 


The conditions 


The strategy 


Massively Redeveloping Areas 
Population increasing overall, with 
loss in family units, and gain in 
single, young couples, the elderly 
Average income, educational and 
occupational levels increasing 
Housing conditions improving for 


to control more effectively, the 
process of large scale redevelopment 
through channelling high-density 
development into preferred 
locations, protection for certain 
lower-density uses, and provision for 
the needs of both the displaced and 


newcomers, and declining for the new populations, by 
displaced @ selectively locating community 
Environmental quality, selectively facilities for high-density 
improving along with congestion redevelopment 
and strain on services @ introducing some medium- 
Housing and land costs increasing density, low-rise forms of 
Striking shift to tenancy development 
Strength of community organizations @ retaining suitable housing for 
declining the resident population 
@ fostering innovative design and 
construction for high-rise 
development, particularly for 
family living and special 
groups like the elderly 
@ evolving and applying 
development standards 


An important feature of the foregoing approach to inner city 
problems is that the framework of strategies provides a sound basis 
for the selective combination of programs to be applied by the 
governments concerned to each of the different cases. In this way, 
inner city policies can be carried out to a very significant degree by 
the packaging and application of existing programs. This requires a 
high degree of flexibility in the implementation stage. For example, 
housing, health and welfare, and economic development programs 
would be mixed in almost equal proportions in declining areas, 
while housing programs, particularly rehabilitation and neighbour- 
hood improvement, would predominate in stable areas. The frame- 
work of selective strategies also provides guidelines for new pro- 
grams that may be required, for example programs of community 
employment in declining areas, or of housing in-fill in revitalizing 
areas. 
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This view of inner city policies illustrates one of the dilemmas of 
urban program delivery: urban strategies are inherently multi- 
sectoral while delivery mechanisms are usually uni-sectoral. This calls 
for organizations near the scene of activity — the cities and regions — 
which are capable of a highly co-ordinated effort. 

The complexity of inner city strategies and programs makes it 
imperative that the evaluation and communication stages of the 
policy process be emphasized not only as a kind of insurance against 
folly, but also as an integral part of sensitive policy-making. The 
linking of research/diagnosis, strategies and implementation should 
build a sound basis for action. But the many-sided nature of inner 
city problems, as well as solutions, gives extraordinary importance to 
keeping communication channels wide open. 


Urban Settlement, Urban Policy and the Style of Governing 


Issues of settlement form and the quality of environment are mainly 
regional in their impact. This is true for the human needs that have 
to be satisfied for the entire hierarchy of groups ranging from the 
family to the metropolis. It is true for the co-ordinates of form and 
structure that oscillate between the poles of concentration and dis- 
persion, region-wide specialization and sub-regional integration. And 
it is true for the variables that shape the form of settlement: the 
location of employment and services, residential density and distri- 
bution, the urban transportation system, and open space and leisure 
(Chapter 8). 

These are categories that intimately affect the lives of people, and 
as such they should be capable of being acted upon decisively by the 
units of government that are closest to where people have their 
homes. We have in fact seen this potential as one of the special 
virtues of the Canadian government system (see above, “urban poli- 
cies and the government system”). 

While fully acknowledging the regional primacy of these issues in 
considering strategies for influencing the form of settlement and 
quality of environment, it becomes immediately apparent that pro- 
vincial and federal governments are deeply involved. This is as true 
for housing, which perhaps among all urban functions, makes the 
predominant impact on the character of local and regional govern- 
ments, as it is for employment and services, for transportation, and 
for major undertakings like planning and building new communities. 

To illustrate this point and to trace its consequences we will again 
turn to an aspect of inner city policy, because that is an area where 
the implications of inter-governmental relationships are vividly dem- 
onstrated. On the face of it, the reasons for the involvement of 
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federal and provincial governments in the development and renewal 
of inner cities are no mystery. 

In a number of inner city areas, senior governments have office 
establishments and/or are big landlords. Each have responsibilities 
in policy areas that impinge on the inner city — the provinces, in the 
fields of welfare, education, housing, recreation, community planning 
and cultural matters; and the federal government, employment, in- 
dustry, immigration, and housing as well. Such areas are highly con- 
spicuous and sensitive to changing economic fortunes. They are the 
frames for the cores of the country’s major urban regions. Concern for 
inner city conditions is in part a concern for the viability of these busi- 
ness and civic cores which establish the identity of a place, as demon- 
strated by Montreal, Winnipeg or Vancouver. ; 

For all these reasons, since about 1955, municipalities all across 
the country have enjoyed the blessings of provincial and federal help 
with inner city problems. This help, in theory, has augmented finan- 
cial resources, multiplied the potential for doing good. But it is an 
experience which has also been fraught with hazards. With the best 
of intentions each level of government adopts mechanisms to dis- 
charge their political and financial responsibilities, to see that funds 
are used legitimately and efficiently, to be sure that program objec- 
tives are carried out, that there is fair play, that programs are 
applied consistently — and, less magnanimously, to be noticed when 
political bouquets are being handed out. The difficulty arises when 
all these good intentions are translated into administrative processes. 

The problem is illustrated by the Neighbourhood Improvement 
Program (NIP), introduced in an amendment to the National Hous- 
ing Act in June, 1973. NIP (Part III.1), was heralded as a new, 
flexible approach to inner city improvement. Its key concept was a 
federal-provincial agreement which would define the rules of the 
game; the scope of programs, the criteria for eligible neighbour- 
hoods, the annual funding available through Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. Within this framework, each province would 
work out an acceptable arrangement with participating municipali- 
ties. The details of implementation would be left to the discretion of 
the city working with the communities designated as Neighbourhood 
Improvement Areas. The National Housing Act specifies that 
through the agreements, the province or municipality concerned is to 
provide, as a condition for approval of NIP projects, information on 
how “the participation of residents” is to be obtained.*® 

After two years of operation NIP has had a success of a kind. 
Agreements have been signed with the Provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. Some 252 NIP areas have been identified in 191 municipali- 
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ties, involving a federal expenditure of close to $150,000,000, includ- 
ing amounts for such implementation items as social-recreational 
facilities (44 per cent), municipal services (23 per cent), land for 
social housing (15 per cent). Small as well as large municipalities are 
participating; 35 per cent of federal allocations have been in com- 
munities with less than 30,000 people.?’ 

It is, of course, too early to offer a verdict on the overall effective- 
ness of the program. That must await further experience. But there 
are some symptoms of stress—early warning signals—which we 
would do well to heed. The difficulty appears to be not with the 
philosophy of the program, but with the way it is administered. 

The disturbing bureaucratic fact that forces attention is that at the 
very end of 1975, no NIP funds had been expended in Toronto, a 
city which contains a substantial number of the neighbourhoods for 
which the program was intended. These are defined by CMHC 
eligibility criteria as areas having “a significant portion of the hous- 
ing stock ...in need of rehabilitation,” areas “inhabited for the most 
part by people with low or moderate incomes,” and as neighbour- 
hoods in which “amenities such as playgrounds, community centres, 
elo, areideficrent cn? 

Behind this awkward Toronto statistic lies a tortuous tale of inter- 
governmental discussion, negotiation, conflict and impasse. Cutting 
through all of the detail to the essential trouble, we are led to this 
conclusion: the role of each level of government, and of neighbour- 
hood groups, are confused — they are tripping over each other to the 
detriment of the public interest. The reasons for this are deep and 
complex. They range all the way from a sterile bureaucratic adher- 
ence to outmoded thinking, practices and legislation, to excessive 
paternalism, to lack of trust, to the confusion of the fundamental 
goal— the improvement of the human condition — with mere adminis- 
trative criteria. The evidence and diagnosis that underlie these gen- 
eralizations support a serious indictment of the urban government 
system.?? 

Our interest is not to establish blame —a fruitless endeavour in any 
case in view of the intermeshing of so many factors — but point to the 
necessity of change. The Toronto NIP experience has been cited 
because it demonstrates a fundamental dilemma in the delivery of 
complex programs in a federal state. On the one hand, provincial 
and federal governments assume responsibility for coping with some 
of the impact of Canada’s avalanche of urbanization. On the other 
hand, the mechanisms and criteria they introduce render their poli- 
cies and programs, however far-sighted, sterile and counter-produc- 
tive. It therefore becomes an urgent necessity to find a new style of 
government, sensitive to the complexities of contemporary urban 
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problems, to the pitfalls of long distance, telegraphic administration, 
to the capabilities of modern municipal administrations, and to the 
participatory requirements of our evolving democracy. 

It is not possible to prescribe with any assurance what the new 
style should be. By juxtaposing experience to the policy process, 
though, what is suggested is an approach that would emphasize the 
following principles: agreement on objectives, general strategies and 
funding by the governments concerned; delivery and administration 
of programs within agreed financial limits, by relevant public bodies 
close to the scene of concern and activity: regional and local govern- 
ments, or inter-governmental corporations; involvement of commun- 
ity groups, through arrangements varying with local circumstances, 
in the formulation and implementation of specific strategies; and 
monitoring, evaluation, feedback, periodic review and change of 
policies by the provincial and federal governments. 


What we are asking for, in the interest of freeing the creative poten- 
tial of government, is a major retreat from processes of heavy bu- 
reaucratic supervision of urban programs, involving two or more 
levels of government. Canadians as consumers of public services will 
have to recognize that there are many policy areas affecting the 
distribution, form and quality of settlement -— policies related to such 
things as land, housing, transportation, utilities, neighbourhood im- 
provement, or new communities—that will legitimately involve the 
interests of municipalities, the provinces and the federal government. 
Canadians as providers of public services will have to recognize that 
passing papers up and down the jurisdictional staircase, in a se- 
quence of approvals and counter-approvals, is a costly soul-destroy- 
ing process that can grind large parts of the system to a halt. 

Changing the style of governing will take a new measure of matu- 
rity, but the trade-offs in the way of greater productivity and ration- 
alization of roles should more than offset imagined losses of control. 
One of the by-products of the new style would be the releasing of 
provincial and federal governments to concentrate on public policy 
issues appropriate to their place in the total government system. In 
urban policy, these would be issues related to the broad develop- 
ment patterns: the structure of population and employment and 
services, and of the underlying financial allocations and industrial 
strategies, that reverberate on the entire urban system. 

Looking at this matter of governing with some historical perspec- 
tive brings us to a concept advanced by Humphrey Carver, the 
author who for all his genuinely modest disavowals was head of the 
CMHC brains trust for a dozen of its formative years, 1955 to 
1967.39 Looking back, Carver characterizes the evolution of govern- 
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ment’s concern with housing and urban affairs as a succession of 
three phases: the period of Innocence and Authority, immediately 
after World War II when “authoritative forms of management” were 
adopted to overcome monumental backlog needs resulting from the 
years of depression and war; a decade of Expanding Horizons, 1955 
to 1967, when a “new intellectual-professional élite” had considera- 
ble success in deepening and broadening policy concepts, from a 
concern with house-building to the stresses and satisfactions of cities 
and regions: and then to the present, a time of Turbulence, in which 
a new generation has challenged the established top-down devices 
while searching for new forms of participatory government. In ex- 
pressing appreciation for the current critical mood, Carver observes 
sagely that “somehow the new urban society must itself take over 
the organs of the state and make them work.”?! 

Looking at the evolution of policy and government in this way, we 
cannot resist the observation that Canadian urban policies are unful- 
filled —as a nation we are still attempting to carry over into the age 
of turbulence, the attitudes and styles of government from the old 
authoritarian days. The adjustment we make to the demands of our 
own time may determine whether the chronicler of 2000 A.D. will 
characterize our period as the age of Wisdom and Mature Democ- 
racy, or of Mismanagement and Misguided Authority. 
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Figure 8.16 City Farming. Reproduced by permission of the Com- 
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